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From the Editor’ Desk: 


The last issue of our Departmental Journal was published in 1989, the year when I 
joined our august University, the University of Calcutta. Since then, in spite of some 
effort, the next issue of this Journal unfortunately did not see the daylight. From then 
onwards, it has been a compelling passion on my part to revive it and hence bring to 
the surface the Departmental Journal out of its long hibernation, making sure that it 
can now intellectually stand face to face with ‘social’ reality of the academic 
marketplace. Another indubitable yearning which acted as a tremendous catalyst for 
materializing this determination is the debt that I owe to my teacher Dr. Bela 
DuttGupta, former Head and Shyama Prasad Mukherjee Professor of our Department 
of Sociology. I do not know how I can say ‘thank you’ for giving me much needed 
intellectual and moral support especially in my forlorn and lonely moments when I had 
no body to turn to. She (Beladi) was there always without any hesitation. In the heart 
of my heart I knew I needed to convey my deepest respect and gratitude to my beloved 
teacher in some special way which is befitting to her academic scholarship and 
leadership for many decades. That is why I thought of bringing out this Journal of our 
Department which she mothered and parented with so much love, care and dedication. 
So, here it is. 

There is hardly any point to reiterate the need for publishing a Departmental 
Journal for the teachers, research scholars and students all alike. It is certainly an 
important forum and medium through which one can speak and interact with the 
outside world at the one and the same time. The current state and status of Sociology 
in West Bengal, I think, requires without delay a medium whereby sociologists and 
other social scientists and concerned activists in the applied field can read each other’s 
mind, and be aware of their achievements and shortcomings and, finally, their 
celebration and struggle. My earnest hope is that we all can keep on talking and 
talking while we differ and differ. Let us agree to differ. I, as editor, remained faithful 
to this spirit and the authors have without restraint articulated whatever they wanted to 
tell. 

Finally, I do not know whether our modest efforts would measure up to a standard 


we all want to strive for. I sincerely hope my successor will do much 


Western Animadversion on things Eastern, Including Sociology in India 
Bela Duttagupta* l 


It was not before Asian history turned over a new leaf after the World War I, that 
terms like ‘modern’, ‘contemporary’ and ‘industrial civilization’ ceased to be complete 
synonym of ‘western’. Most of the Euro-American thinkers, in the earlier centuries, 
suffered from an obsession of provincialism. They ignored, practically, societies other 
than their own. Even in the comprehensive philosophical and social thinking of Hegel, 
Marx, Comte and Spencer, we find no more than tangential references and fragmental 
considerations for Asia. Partly out of ignorance which could hardly be avoided, and 
partly out of nationalistic bias against other societies and ‘other cultures’, many of the 
Euro-American countries felt that positivistic thinking/ science was uniquely absent 
there. A short comment of Karl Marx is worth quoting here: “The India Village 
Community was the prototype of Asiatic barbarity, and sacrifice of the idyllic relations 
characteristic of it, was the price worth paying for subsequent participation in the modern 
bourgeoisie, which has accomplished wonders far surpassing Egyptian pyramids, Roman 
aqueducts and Gothic Cathedrals”. 

This comment of Karl Marx was an added forte to Western ‘sociologists like 
Durkheim, Weber and others, later on. It was believed beyond all shreds of doubt that 
India’s thoughts on society, instead of “treated like physical reality”, are deeply rooted in 
metaphysics and ethics, and are far removed from social reality; that the ethos of the age 
allowed little or no scope for the development of an empirical tradition in respect of 
knowledge relating to man and society. Also, the ascription of inviable sanctity to the 
ancient text helped inhibiting the growth of independent thought on man and society’. 
Supporting statements abound in the writings of Max Muller, Emile Senart, Emile 
Durkheim, Max Weber and quite a few others. Emile Durkheim believed that “... 
sociology could have been born and developed only where two conditions (emphasis not 


in the original) existed in combination. First, traditionalism had to have lost its domain. 


*The author is former Shyama Prasad Mukherjee Professor, Department of 
Sociology, University of Calcutta 


Among a people who consider their institutions everything they ought to be, nothing can 
unite thought to apply itself to social matters. Second, a veritable faith in the power of 
reason to dare to undertake the translation of the most complex and unstable realities into 
definite terms was necessary”. Max Weber in his The Religion of India made it 
absolutely clear that “...it could not have occurred to a Hindu to prize the rational 
transformation of the world in accordance with matter-of-fact considerations and to 
undertake such transformation as an act of obedience to a divine rule”, and “... it could 
not have occurred to a Hindu to see the economic success he had attained in his calling as 
a sign of his salvation”. Their later epigones, Louis Dumont and D. F. Pocock reiterated 
this standpoint and urged that the traditional Indian society could be understood only in 
terms of its own symbolism and inner logic, and is unintelligible in terms of positivistic 
concepts derived from modern science’. Strangely, however, their Indian followers have 
remained content with “Pre-Sociology”, ‘“Proto-Sociology”, and “Adumbrationist 
sociology for India’. 

Strangely, however, while the earlier stalwarts cried themselves 
hoarse on “tradition” and “modernity”, a number of recent studies reveal that many of 
their polarities are really misplaced’. Examples of such polarities are legion in Western 
societies and in the writings of sociologists there. The yardsticks of tradition and 
modernity have not been defined either, yet. 

It was in the “rational”, “modern” and “civilized” Europe that 
Giordano Bruno, Cervetus and a legion others had to be sacrificed at stake for “modern” 
ideas and theories. Muller and Denis Paper, in Germany and England, respectively, had 
to court imprisonment for their innovative devices in handloom and steam engine. Instead 
of scientific optimism following the Scientific Revolution in Europe, a kind of “technical 
pessimism” prevailed till to a very late period’, 

The polarities are even now palpable in the societal life and living in 
Western countries. In England, the birth place of the Industrial Revolution, tractors are 
still blessed on the Plough Sundays’. In the United States of America “... reward within 
roles is, indeed, substantially dependent on achievement. But recruitment into roles... is 
very much bored on ascription in both high levels of business and management... and 
among the masses of the poor in the Other America’”!®. Things become all the more 


intriguing when one hears that the industrialized “modern” nations of the west are, 
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constantly, being challenged by “‘counter-cultures” advocating return to a simpler and 
tradition-oriented life-style''. One really wonders if the persistence of traditionalism and 
a come-back of counter-culture did, in any way, affect the development of sociology 
there. On the contrary, the situation is just the other way round. 

If the dichotomy of “tradition” and “modernity” stands somewhat 
collapsed in the studies of western sociologists and anthropologists today, the present 
writer finds no logic, whatsoever, in their arguments that sociology can develop only with 
erosion of traditionalism and development of positive thinking. That India’s obsession 
with traditionalism is what stood in the way of the ‘Development of Sociology’. 

Obsession with traditionalism and an absence of positivistic thinking 
in India _ _ this kind of worldview of India represents nothing short of falsehood and 
unreality. While emphasizing some central tendencies, the western scholars did 
definitely, underplay, in the process, some other currents which were, by no means, 
feeble and inconsequential. To be precise, besides philosophy and logic, her contributions 
to mathematics, numbers, metallurgy, surgery are recognized and accepted all over the 
world. Mathematics and logic _ the two forms of rational thought which are fundamental 
auxiliaries in the construction of empirical science (sociology included) attained the 
zenith in India much earlier that the “scientific and rational” West". 

In this respect, the claim of Democritus (BC 460-370) of Greece 
refuted by that of Indian materialist philosopher, Ajit Keshakambal (c. BC 523). 
According to him, “man is formed of four elements, when he dies, earth returns to the 
aggregate of earth, water to water, fire to fire and air to air, while his senses vanish into 
space”? 

Surprisingly however, till the 15" century, in “rational’ and 
“materialistic” Europe, Pope Innocent VII appointed James Sprenger, a theologian, to . 
undo the heterodoxy there. As Sprenger claims in his book Malleus Maleficarum, that as 
an inquisitor he put to stake a total number of nine million heterodoxies all over Europe. 
And the terror continued for another two centuries. The inquisition of Cervetus Bruno 
bears testimony to this. 

It is known all over the world now, the east’s supremacy all over the 
west in mathematics, scientific calculations, in metallurgy and such like “positivistic” 


developments. It was the India ciphers with zero used as early as 3" or 4" century BC, is 
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now used all over the world'*. Ancient India excelled in geometry, multiplication and the 
number theory in algebra and trigonometry from as early as 5" century BC. It has been 
discovered that, in ancient India, mathematical calculations reached such a height that in 
time calculation, Indian mathematicians could determine 1/34000" part of a second. It 
was called “Truti”™?. The much vaunted “algorithm” in modern cybernatics is but a 
Latinized version of Al Khwarizmi'®, an “eastern” doyen of mathematics, astronomy and 
cartography. 

Mathematics apart, there are other realms too, e.g., technology and 
science in which India excelled. By using high-carbon iron alloys, India was able to make 
the “Wootz Steel”, the hardest and sharpest steel in the world. Cakes of this “Wootz 
Steel” were exported to Damascus for its world famous sword-blades'’. In this 
connection, we may refer too the historians of Indian technology: “... since the use of 
high-carbon iron alloys was not really known previously in Europe and hence played an 
important role in the development of modern metallurgy. British, French and Russian 
metallography developed largely due to the quest to document this structure”’®, 

Also in the writings of Arnold Pacey, an eminent historian of 
technology, we find some futile British attempts in Sheffield to equal the quality of the 
- Wootz Steel of India. Incidentally, a huge quantity of the “Wootz Steel” was exported to 
western countries, especially, to Sheffield. We may refer back to Pacey as he writes, “... 
though the ‘cruciable steel’ so produced (in Sheffield) was of the high quality necessary 
for making tools for lathes, the patterns to be seen on some Asian blades was never 
obtained and this, together with its high quality, still puzzled western steel-makers. Thus 
evening the 1790s Indian Wootz Steel was the subject of investigation in Sheffield”!®. 
Even Michael Faraday, the scientist, took pains in studying the ‘secrets’ of the Wootz 
Steel uptill 1820”. 

Mathematics, science and technology apart, the contributions of the 
east, in general, and of India, in particular, to more mundane things are evident from the 
Arthashastra of Kautilya (c. 321-300 BC). In fifteen adhikaranas, or parts, the 
Arthashastra deals with the entire range of the science of administration and government 
of a country. These fifteen adhikaranas or books can be put into two major divisions, viz. 
a) the tantra or the science of internal administration and b) the avapa, i.e. the matters 


relating to external relations, including war and peace. The first six books, thus cover in 
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succession, subjects like (Adhikarana I) matters relating to education and training of an 
administrator or a civil servant; (Adhikarana 2) application of the principles of sustained 
economic growth and development and also of resource mobilization for building up of 
functional directorates under strong and efficient departmental heads; (Adhikarana 3) 
administration of civil laws and justice; (Adhikarana 4) enforcement of criminal laws and 
by cleansing the society of all obstructions; (Adhikarana 5) stresses on the surveillance 
and vigilance of the country and (Adhikarana 6) deals with the elements of sovereignty 
and geopolitics. The rest of the text deals with external relations, war, peace, espionage 
and many such details. 

As is evident from the detailed analysis of the Adhikaranas, not a 
simple aspect of the statecraft had escaped the notice of this master author. The present 
writer wonders if he could be christened as a “political coelacanth”. Our wonder about 
this ancient Indian text does . not end here. Much much earlier than the Chinese emperors 
and “modern” Max Weber, the “bureaucratic” structure of the government and 
administration was never neglected and ignored in ancient India. The most intriguing one 
of this Kautilyan bureaucratic edifice was the department of “marine archaeology” for 
prospecting oil under sea. Today this “marine archaeology” is an extremely developed 
area in western countries. Incidentally, the University of North Carolina (USA) and 
Istanbul University (Turkey) are working collaboratively in this area of research and their 
focus, at present, is the Mediterranean Sea. It is exceedingly gratifying to note here that 
undersea explorations in the Mediterranean Sea have yielded extremely important 
findings. Arthashastra’s interest in “marine archaeology” is believed to have been rooted 
to the Jatakas of the Buddhist era, thereby, proving the remote antiquity of such 
inquiries. Examples are galore in different subjects which have drawn inspirations from 
this “ever modern” treatise of ‘staid’ and ‘senile’ ancient India. State planning, “bottom 
up”, i.e. from the village level, census of village population, upkeep of the environment, 
resource mobilization (Yogakhsema), provision of old peoples in Sita lands, forensic 
techniques in crime detection, autopsy and many such other matters never eluded the 
author. A most striking account of marital tactics of the Arthashastra may be worth 
mentioning here. This will prove beyond all doubts how very “modern”, “this worldly” 
and “down-to-earth” the author of the text, Arthashastra, was. 


During the World War II the then USSR army, whenever they 
suffered a reverse at the hands of the enemy, followed a “Scorched Earth” policy i.e. they 
used to retreat from the theatre of operation after destroying, burning all their assets in the ` 
area, instead of being left to the enemies. This tactic of retreat of the Soviet army was 
highly thought of and applauded, later on, by the strategists of war all over the world. To 
them, nothing like this had ever happened before, if not in their living memory. Later on, 
researchers have however, shown that this strategy, in times of warfare, had already been 
mentioned in the Arthashastra of Kautilya (Book 10). The Arthashastra of Kautilya has 
been compared with “the Prince” of Niccolo Machiavelli (1469-1527). But it preceded 
the latter by centuries together”. 

There are legion other areas, art, e.g. literature, music, philosophy of 
the east, especially of India that have not left the west untouched. Chiaroscuro or the 
juxta position of light and shade in painting is India’s contribution to the west. Indian 
influence of pantheism on Shelley, Wordsworth and poets of the lake districts is too 
palpable to be ignored. Walt Whitman has been described as “the offspring of a German 
father and a Hindu mother”. One cannot wish away the Vedic and Upanishadic influence 
on Waldo Emerson”. Despite the fact that Indian philosophical writings had been the 
“solace of life and will be solace in death” in the writings of Schopenhauer, very little of 
them are included in the 19" century histories of philosophy in the West™. 

In this context, what surfaces is this: in imagining countries other than 
Europe, “Orientalism”, a “Prospero Complex” and “White Man’s Burden” syndrome of 
the west, is what stood in the way of acknowledging the contributions of the East and of 
the “Others” (Meso-America and Africa included) to the repertoire of world knowledge 
and wisdom. So much so, it was not before The Grand Titration and Science and 
Civilization in China (multi volumes) by Joseph Needham were published. That China 
was free from the disgrace of being “an opium-boozing” nation alone, that, Amer-Indians 
were “civilized” after the “discovery” of America by Columbus!—- all that existed in the 
pre-colonial era, viz the Sioux, Maya, Aztec, Inca, Cherokee and Iroquois cultures and 
developments was simply ignored”. Recently, it has been found out by no other than 
Harvard University pundits that the Incas of Meso-America used decimal system of 
calculation through “QUIPUS” in their state administration”. Quipu is a kind of knot 


language ever used before anywhere in the world. Modern researchers have brought to 
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light that Amer-Indians are not lacking in the abstract concepts of mathematics, science 
and medicine at all. In this connection, the present author is tempted to narrate here an 
incident, as reported in the National Geographical Magazine: “A Navajo Indian woman 
took her nine year old son, Fred Begay, to the bank of a stream. “We have no food, but if 
you can follow this stream to the Indian school 5Omiles away, then you will have free 
food and clothes and a place to stay”. So without asking questions, the boy walked 
50miles to the school. It was more than two years before he saw his parents again and 
thirteen years before he enrolled in the University of New Mexico. He completed his 
course with distinction and he became the first of his people to earn a doctorate in 
physics. Today, he works with 8000 other scientific savants at Los Alamos National 
Laboratory. On holidays, he returns to the hogans of his people. He can deliver an hour’s 
lecture on laser fusion in the Navajo language without using a single foreign word. He 
studies the parallels between Navajo mysticism and modem science. Begay speculates 
that a myth about warriors armed with weapons of light rays—some straight, others 
zigzag— depicted in a sand painting, suggests an ancient Navajo understanding of laser 
theory””’, 

The possibilities of mathematics, medicine, chemistry and scientific 
knowledge among the Amer-Indians are being seriously explored by the faculty members 
at the university of Texas (Austin campus), USA. Books on tribal mathematics, tribal 
chemistry has already been published”. 

The so-called “Dark continent”, too, has been revealing its own 
developments in science and technology of years ahead of Europe. The Nok, Benin and 
Timbucktoo bronze sculptures are clear proofs of the use of “cire perdue” or molten wax 
method and it has been accepted by western experts on bronze sculpture”. 

By any chance if all these are true of “other” cultures and society, the question, 
naturally, arose how come did they remain impervious to the study and research on man- 
society relationship i.e. sociology. This applies to India as well. 

For centuries beyond count in India man and society relationships were made and 
unmade, not unilineally but through a process of dialectics, i.e. positive and negative 
logical processes. To base Indian sociology solely on Comte will be nothing short of a 
“Mid Summer Night’s Dream”! There was no “Pre-Sociology” or “Proto-Sociology” in 


India either. It was the study of man and society relationship i.e. sociology, as it is, that 
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India ever practiced. A note of assurance may not, however, be superfluous here— that, 
of late, the ‘advant garde’ position of Auguste Comte has received a serious setback.* in 
the domain of western sociology itself”, 

Moreover, recent emphasis on “Humanist Sociology” in place of “Positivist or 
Value Free Sociology” definitely points to a “paradigm shift’ in the world of sociological 
studies. C. Wright Mills, Alfred McLlung Lee and Elizabeth B. Lee are pioneers in this 
area’'. Fortunately, India in her “traditional” set up was never lacking in this kind of 
man-society relationships. Examples are galore from the epics to the period of emperor 
Ashoka who gave up the whole of his kingdom for the benefit of his subjects keeping 
only half of a myrobalan for his own self. 

The exhortation of the Vrihadaranyaka Upanishada, Datta (spend for others), 
Damyata (be self controlled and control others) and Dayvadham (enjoy through sacrifice 
only) is an example, par excellence, of the “Humanist” man/ society relationships in 


India from time immemorial. 
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Prospect of Social Sciences (New York, 1925), p. 292; Ronald Chambliss, 
Social Thought from Hammurabi to Comte (New York, 1954), pp 284-321; 
“There was Sociology before Comte invented the word”, D. G. MacRae, . 
Ideology and Society (London, 1961), p.16. 

31. Mills, C. W.’s The Sociological Imagination is surely a product of this kind of 
Humanist Sociology. As early as 1934, Maurice Ginsberg raised, very 
appropriately, the caution: “In the social sciences the selection of the material 
and the criteria of relevance are influenced to an enormous extent by the 
direction in which we want our society to travel, and in pretending to 
objectivity and detachment, social science runs the risk of degenerating into 
an apologia of the existing order’. (Sociology, London, 1934), p.35. 
Humainist Sociology is an attempt to rise above Comtean “Value-free” 
sociology. A “Humanist Sociology Association” was established in the USA 
as early as 1975. That it is venture in the desired direction, there can, hardly, 
be any doubt about it. 
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The State And Globalization: Denationalized Participationt 


Saskia Sassen’ 


The effort in this paper is to recover the ways in which the state 
participates in governing the global economy in a context increasingly dominated by 
deregulation, privatization, and the growing authority of non-state actors. A key 
organizing proposition, derived from my previous work on global cities (2001) is the 
embeddedness of much of globalization in national territory, that is to say, in a 
geographic terrain that has been encased in an elaborate set of national laws and 
administrative capacities. The embeddedness of the global requires at least a partial 
lifting of these national encasements and hence signals a necessary participation by the 
state, even when it concerns the state’s own withdrawal from regulating the economy. 

One question this raises is whether this participation might entail the 
formation of a specific type of authority/power for the state in global systems —both for 
the state as such and/or for the particular state institutions involved. Does the weight of 
private, often foreign, interests in this specific work of the state become constitutive of 
that authority and indeed produce a hybrid that is neither fully private nor fully public? 
My argument is that, indeed, we are seeing the incipient formation of a type of authority 
and state practice that entail a partial denationalizing of what had been constructed 
historically as national. This denationalizing consists of several specific processes, 
including importantly, the re-orienting of national agendas towards global ones, and the 


circulation of private agendas dressed as public policy. Such a conceptualization 


t This chapter is part of the author's larger multi-year 
research project, published as Territory, Authority, Rights: From 
Medieval to Global Assemblages (Princeton University Press. 
2006). Reprinted by permission of the author. 

Saskia Sassen, currently Professor, Department of 


Sociology and Committee on Global Thought, Columbia University 


and Centennial Visiting Professor, London School of Economics. 
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introduces a twist in the analysis of private authority because it seeks to detect the 
presence of private agendas inside the state, rather than the more common focus on the 
shift of state functions to the private sector, including private forms of authority. It differs 
from on older scholarly tradition on the captured state which focused on cooptation of 
states by private actors. In contrast to this older tradition, I emphasize the privatization of 
norm-making capacities and the enactment of private norms in the public domain. 

The purpose here is, then, to understand and specify a particular 
aspect of globalization and the state which is lost in what are typically rather dualized 
accounts of this relation; in such accounts, the spheres of influence of respectively the 
national and the global, and of state and non-state actors, are seen as distinct and 
mutually exclusive. Even if many components of each of these spheres are separate and 
mutually exclusive, I argue that this still leaves a specific set of conditions or components 
that does not fit in this dual structure. Key among these are some components of the work 
of ministries of finance, central banks, and the increasingly specialized technical 
regulatory agencies, such as those concerned with finance, telecommunications, and 
competition policy. In this regard then, my position is not comfortably subsumed under 
the proposition that nothing has much changed in terms of sovereign state power, nor can 
it be subsumed under the proposition of the declining significance of the state. 

An important methodological assumption here is that focusing on 
economic globalization can help us disentangle some of these issues precisely because in 
strengthening the legitimacy of claims by foreign investors and firms it adds to and 
renders visible the work of accommodating their mghts and contracts in what remain 
basically national economies. However, these dynamics can also be present when 
privatization and deregulation concern native firms and investors -- pace the fact that in 
much of the world, privatization and deregulation have been constituted through the entry 
of foreign investors and firms. 

The first half of this paper section will introduce a number of 
conceptual issues about the mix of processes we have come to group under the term 
globalization. Using a multi-scalar analytics allows us to see that sub-national processes 
and institutions are also critical sites for globalization. Accepting the proposition that the 


global is multi-scalar leads to its conceptualizing as at least partly consisting of the 
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denationalizing of specific forms of state authority which results from the location of 
particular components of global processes in national institutional orders. This is the 
subject of the second half of the paper. Mapping this conceptualization against the 
mainstream scholarship on the state and globalization, the argument moves on to sketch 
out the particular substance and conditionality of what I argue is a new mode of state 
authority that remains insufficiently recognized and theorized. Though housed or located 
in national state capacities and institutions, this mode of authority is not national in the 
way we had come to understand this feature of states over the last century. The empirical 
focus for much of the examination is confined to states under the so-called rule of law, 


and especially the U.S. 


I. Globalization and Denationalization 


What is it we are trying to name with the term globalization? In my 
reading of the evidence it is actually two distinct sets of dynamics. One of these involves 
the formation of explicitly global institutions and processes, such as the World Trade 
Organization, global financial markets, the new cosmopolitanism, the War Crimes 
Tribunals. The practices and organizational forms through which these dynamics operate 
are constitutive of what are typically thought ofas global scales. 

But there is a second set of processes that does not necessarily scale at 
the global level as such yet, I argue, is part of globalization. These processes take place 
deep inside territories and institutional domains that have largely been constructed in 
national terms in much, though by no means all, of the world. What makes these 
processes part of globalization even though localized in national, indeed subnational 
settings, is that they involve transboundary networks and formations connecting or 
articulating multiple local or “national” processes and actors. Among these processes I 
include particular aspects of the work of states, the subject of the second half of this 
paper. Examples are specific monetary and fiscal policies critical to the constitution of 
global markets that are hence being implemented in a growing number of countries as 
these become integrated into global markets. Other instances are cross-border networks 
of activists engaged in specific localized struggles with an explicit or implicit global 


agenda, as is the case with many human rights and environmental organizations; 
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particular aspects of the work of states, e.g., certain monetary and fiscal policies critical 
to the constitution of global markets that are hence being implemented in a growing 


number of countries; the use of international human rights instruments in national courts; 





non-cosmopolitan forms of global politics and imaginaries that remain deeply attached or 
focused on localized issues and struggles yet are part of global lateral networks 
containing multiple other such localized efforts. A particular challenge in the work of 
identifying these types of processes and actors as part of globalization is the need to 
decode at least some of what continues to be experienced and represented as national. 
Here I want to focus particularly on these types of practices and 
dynamics and conceptualize them as constitutive of global scalings we do not usually 
recognize as such. When the social sciences focus on globalization — still rare enough — 
it is typically not on these types of practices and dynamics but rather on the self-evidently 
global scale. And although the social sciences have made important contributions to the 
study of this self-evident global scale by establishing the fact of multiple globalizations 
(e.g."Appadurai 1996; Eichengreen and Fishlow 2000; Aman 1998), only some of which 
correspond to neoliberal corporate economic globalization, there is much work left. At 
least some of this work entails distinguishing: a) the various scales that global processes 
constitute, ranging from supranational and global to subnational (Taylor 2000; 
Swyngedouw 1997; Amin and Thrift 1994), and b) the specific contents and institutional 
locations of this multi-scalar globalization (e.g. Massey 1993; Howitt 1993; Jonas 1994). 
It is the latter two that concern me in this lecture. Geography more than any other of the 
social sciences today has contributed to a critical stance toward scale, recognizing the 
historicity of scales and resisting the reification of the national scale so present in most of 


social science, 


TI. The Subnational: A Site for Globalization 


Studying the global, then, entails not only a focus on that which is 
explicitly global in scale, but also a focus on locally scaled practices and conditions 
articulated with global dynamics and a focus on the multiplication of cross-border 
connections among various localities. Further, it entails recognizing that many of the 


globally scaled dynamics, such as the global capital market, actually are partly embedded 
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in subnational sites and move between these differently scaled practices and 
organizational forms. For instance, the global capital market is constituted both through 
electronic markets with global span, and through locally embedded conditions, i.e., 
financial centers. r l 

A focus on such subnationally based processes and dynamics of 
globalization requires methodologies and theorizations that engage not only global 
scalings but also subnational scalings as components of global processes, thereby 
destabilizing older hierarchies of scale ‘and conceptions of nested scalings. Studying 
global processes and conditions that get constituted subnationally has some advantages 
over studies of globally scaled dynamics, but it also poses specific challenges. It does 
‘make. possible the use of long-standing research techniques, from quantitative to 
qualitative, in the-study of globalization. It also gives us a bridge for using the wealth of 
national and subnational data sets as well as specialized scholarships such as area studies. 
Both types of studies, however, need to be situated in conceptual architectures that are 
not quite those held by the researchers who generated these research techniques and data 
sets, as their efforts mostly had little to do with globalization. 

One central task we face is to decode particular aspects of what is still 
represented or experienced as “national” which may in fact have shifted away from what 
had historically been considered or constituted as national. This is in many ways a 
research and theorization logic that is the same as that developed in the economics of 
global city studies. But there is a difference: today we have come around to recognize and 
code a variety of components in global cities as part of the global. What I am trying to 
focus on here engages a range of conditions and dynamics that are to be distinguished 
from those global city components in that they are still coded and represented as local 
and national; further, my concern in this lecture is largely the realm of the political rather 
than economic.: 

Three types of cases serve to illustrate some of the conceptual, 
methodological, and empirical issues in this type of study. One of these concerns the role 
of place in many of the circuits constitutive of economic and political globalization. A 


focus on places allows us to unbundle globalization in terms of the multiple specialized 
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cross-border circuits on which different types of places are located.’ Yet another example 
is that of global cities as subnational places where multiple global circuits intersect and 
thereby position these cities on several structured cross-border geographies, each 
typically with distinct scopes and constituted in terms of distinct practices and actors.” 
This type of analysis produces a different picture about globalization from one centered 
on global firms and markets, international trade, or the pertinent supranational 
institutions. It is not that one type of focus is better than the other, but rather that the latter 
focus, the most common focus by far, is not enough. . 

A second type of case, partly involved in that described above, is the 
role of the new interactive technologies in repositioning the local, thereby inviting us to a 


critical examination of how we conceptualize the local. Through these new technologies 


I Elsewhere I examine the emergence of forms of 
globality centered on localized struggles and actors that are 
part of cross-border networks; this is a form of global politics 
that runs not through global institutions but through local ones. 
(2005b) 

2. For instance, at least some of the circuits connecting 
Sao Paulo to global dynamics are different from those of 
Frankfurt, Johannesburg, or Bombay. Further, distinct sets of 
overlapping circuits contribute to the constitution of distinctly 
structured cross-border geographies: we are, for instance, seeing 
the intensifying of older hegemonic geographies, e.g., the 
increase in transactions among New York, Miami, Mexico City, and 
Sao Paulo (e.g. Schiffer Ramos 2002; Parnreiter 2002), as well as 
newly constituted geographies, e.g., the articulation of Shanghai 
with a rapidly growing humber of cross-border circuits (Gu and 


Tang 2002). 
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a financial services firm becomes a microenvironment with continuous global span. But 
so do resource-poor organizations or households: they can also become 
microenvironments with global span, as might be the case with activist organizations. 
These microenvironments can be oriented to other such microenvironments located far 
away, thereby destabilizing both the notion of context which is often imbricated with that 
of the local and the notion that physical proximity is one of the attributes or markers of 
the local. A critical reconceptualization of the local along these lines entails an at least 
partial rejection of the notion that local scales are inevitably part of nested hierarchies of 
scale running from the local to the regional, the national, the international. 

A third type of case concerns a specific set of interactions between 
global dynamics and particular components of national states. The crucial conditionality 
here is the partial embeddedness of the global in the national, of which the global city is 
perhaps emblematic. My main argument here is that insofar as specific structurations of 
the global inhabit what has historically been constructed and institutionalized as national 
territory, this engenders a variety of negotiations. One set of outcomes evident today is 
what I describe as an incipient, highly specialized, and partial denationalization of 
specific components of national states. 

In all three instances the question of scaling takes on very specific 
contents in that these are practices and dynamics that, I argue, pertain to the constituting 
of the global yet are taking place at what has been historically constructed as the scale of 
the national. With few exceptions, most prominently among which is a growing 
scholarship in geography, the social sciences have not had critical distance, i.e., 
historicized, the scale of the national. The consequence has been a tendency to take it as a 
fixed scale, reifying it, and, more generally, to neutralize the question of scaling, or at 
best to reduce scaling to a hierarchy of size. Associated with this tendency is also the 
often uncritical assumption that these scales are mutually exclusive, most pertinently for 


my argument here, that the scale of the national is mutually exclusive with that of the 
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global. A qualifying variant which allows for mutual imbrications, though of a very 
limited sort, can be seen when scaling is conceived of as a nested hierarchy.’ 
Finally, the three cases described above go against those assumptions 


and propositions that are now often captured through the concept of methodological 


3. In my early research on the global city I began to 
understand some of these questions of reified scales. Much of the 
literature on global and world cities has a critical appraisal of 
questions of scaling, but with important exceptions (Taylor 1995; 
Brenner 1998) this appraisal tends to be in embryo, 
undertheorized and not quite explicated. On the other hand, the 
scholarship on “glocalization” recognizes and theorizes questions 
of scale but often remains attached to a notion of nested 
scalings (e.g. Swyngedouw ). I find that among the literatures in 
geography that come closest in their conceptualization, albeit 
focused on very different issues, to what I develop in this 
lecture are those on first-nation peoples‘ rights claiming (e.g. 
Howitt 1993; Silyvern 1999; Notzke 1995). Clearly, there is a 
particularly illuminating positioning of the issues in this case 
because from the outset there is: a) the co-existence of two 
exclusive claims over a single territory; and b) the endogeneity 
cf both types of claims —that of the modern sovereign and that 
of the indigenous nation. In my case here in this lecture, it is 
the coexistence of the claim of the historical sovereign and the 
claim of the global as endogenized in the re-constituted 
sovereign. For a full development of this somewhat abstract 


statement, please see Sassen 2005a. 
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nationalism. But they do so in a distinct way. Crucial to the critique of methodological 
nationalism is the need for transnationalism because the nation as container category is 
inadequate given the proliferation of transboundary dynamics and formation (e.g. Taylor 
2000; Beck 2001). What I am focusing on here is a set of reasons other than 
transnationalism for supporting the critique of ‘methodological nationalism: the fact of 
multiple and specific structurations of the global inside what has historically been 
constructed as national. Further, I posit, that because the national is highly 
institutionalized and thick, structurations of the global inside the national entail a partial, 
typically highly specialized and specific denationalization of particular components of the 


national.* 


III. The Destabilizing of Older Hierarchies of Scale 


Various components of globalization-bring with them a destabilizing 
of older hierarchies of scale — scales and hierarchies constituted through the practices 
and power projects of past eras, with the national scale eventually emerging as the 
preeminent one. Most notable today is what is sometimes seen as a return to older 
imperial spatialities for the economic operations of the most powerful actors: the 
formation of a global market for capital, a global trade regime, and the 


internationalization of manufacturing production. It is, of course, not simply a return to 


4. I have developed this at greater length in Sassen 
(1996; 1999a). I should clarify that when I first developed the 
construct “de-nationalization” in the 1995 Memorial Schoff 
Lectures (1996) I intended it to denote a specific dynamic. I did 
not intend it as some general notion that can be used 
Tree aneaaiie with post-national, global, or other such terms. 
In this regard see the debate in Indiana Journal of Global Legal 
Studies (2000), and the Special Millennium Issue of Public 


G- 41642} 


Culture (2000). 
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older forms: it is crucial to recognize the specificity of today’s practices and the 
capabilities enabling these practices. This specificity partly consists of the fact that 
today’s transboundary spatialities had to be produced in a context where most territory is 
encased in a thick and highly formalized national framework marked by the exclusive 
authority of the national state. This is, in my reading, one of the key features of the 
current phase of globalization, and it entails the necessary participation of national states 
in the formation of global systems (Sassen 1996: chapters 1 and 2).° 

The global project of powerful firms, the new technical capabilities 
associated with information and communications technologies, and some components of 
the work of states have together constituted scales other than the national as strategic 


today. Most important among these are subnational scales such as the global city, and 


5x Diverging somewhat from what has emerged as the main 
proposition in globalization research —growing interdependence 
— I argue that the marking condition for globalization is the way 
in which the national has been constructed over the last century 
(with different temporal frames in different countries). From 
here then comes my emphasis on denationalization: the necessity 
to denationalize specific structurations inside this thickly 
constructed and highly formalized national context. This type of 
focus allows us to caputre the enormous variability across 
countries in terms of the incorporation/negotiation/resistance of 
globalization, since these are partly shaped by the specifics, 
both de facto and de jure, of each country; at the same time, it 
avoids the trap of comparative studies in that it introduces the 
thesis that the conditionalities of a global system need to be 
partly met through specific structurations in multiple countries. 


(See Sassen 2005a) 


supranational scales such as global markets. These processes and practices also contained 
a destabilizing of the scale hierarchies that expressed the power relations and political 
economy of an earlier period. These were, and to a good extent continue to be, organized 
in terms of institutional size. and territorial scope: from the international, down to the 
national, the regional, the urban, to the local, with the national functioning as the 
articulator of this particular configuration. That is to say, the crucial practices and 
institutional arrangements that constituted the system occurred at the national level. 
Notwithstanding multiple different temporal frames, the history of the modern state can 
be read as the work of rendering national just about all crucial features of society: 
authority, identity, territory, security, law, capital accumulation. Earlier periods to that of 
the ascendance of the national state saw rather different types of scalings, with territories 
typically subject to multiple systems of rule rather than the exclusive authority of the 
State. 

Today’s rescaling dynamics cut across institutional size and across the 
institutional encasements of territory produced by the formation of national states (Sassen 
2000b). This does not mean that the old hierarchies disappear, but rather that rescalings 
emerge alongside the old ones, and that the former can often trump the latter. Older 
hierarchies of scale constituted as part of the development of the nation-state continue to 
operate, but they do so in a far less exclusive field than they did in the recent past, even 
when we factor in the hegemonic power of a few states, which meant and continues to 
mean that most national states were in practice not sovereign. . 

Existing theory is not enough to map today’s multiplication of 
practices and actors constitutive of these rescalings. This includes a variety of non-state 
actors and forms of cross-border cooperation and conflict, such as global business 
networks, the new cosmopolitanism, NGOs, diasporic networks, and spaces such as 
global cities and transboundary public spheres. International Relations theory is the field 
that to date has had the most to say about cross-border relations. But current 
developments associated with various mixes of globalization and the new information 
and communications technologies point to the limits of IR theory and data. Several 
critical scholars (Taylor 2000; Cerny 2000; Ferguson and Jones 2002; Hall and Biersteker 


2002) have shown us how its models and theories remain focused on the logic of 
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relations between states and the scale of the state at a time when we see a proliferation of 
- non-state actors, cross-border processes, and associated changes in the scope, exclusivity, 
and competence of state authority over its territory. Theoretical developments in other 
disciplines may prove important; especially relevant is, as I already mentioned above, 
geography and its contributions to critical analyses of scale, unlike other social sciences 
which tend to take scale as a given and the national scale as a naturalized condition. 

A second feature is the multiscalar character of various globalization 
processes that do not fit into older conceptions of hierarchies of scale or conceptions of 
nested hierarchies. Perhaps most familiar here is, again, the bundle of conditions and 
dynamics that marks the model of the global city. In its most abstract formulation this is 
captured in what I see as one of the key organizing hypotheses of the global city model, 
to wit, that the more globalized and digitized the operations of firms and markets the 
more their central management and specialized servicing functions (and the requisite 
material structures) become strategic and complex, thereby benefiting from 
agglomeration economies. To variable extents these agglomeration economies are still 
delivered through territorial concentrations of multiple resources. This points to multiple 
scales that cannot be organized as a hierarchy or a nested hierarchy: for example, far- 
flung networks of affiliates of multinational firms along with the concentration of 
strategic functions in a single or in a very limited number of locations (e.g. Taylor et al. 


2002; GAWC). This is a multiscalar system, operating across scales and not merely 


6. For what I define as the organizing hypotheses of the 
global city model please see the Preface to the new edition 
(Sassen 2001). In preparing this new edition I was far more able 
to formulate thesenine hypotheses than I was in writing the first 
edition, partly thdnks to the enormously rich and varied 
literature produced P the 1990s and the equally rich and 
varied (though not always as enjoyable) criticisms the first 


edition provoked. 
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scaling upward because of new communication capabilities.” Some of these issues 
assume particular contents and locations when it comes to the political domain. This is 


the focus next. 


IV. The Partial Denationalizing of State Work 


' How does the analytics briefly developed in the first half of this paper 
map onto the main scholarship on globalization and the state, much of it coming from 
political science. At what points does this analytics deborder or contest propositions in 
that scholarship. 

The literature on the state and globalization is large and growing. A 
number of scholars have addressed various dimensions of the particular issue that 
concerns me here, participation by the state in global processes. For some states remain 
as the key actors and hence not much has changed for states and the interstate system. à 
For others, even if states remain important there are today other key actors, and 


globalization has changed some important features of states and the interstate system.” 


7. Thus I would distinguish this from the case of illegal 
traffickers of people who have now been able to go global, where 
before they were regional, because of the infrastructure for 
communications and money transfers brought about by 
globalization. For a development of this argument please see 
Sassen 2000b. 

8. E.g. Weasnee 2003, “Globalization and the State” in 
Edwards and Sisson (eds) Contemporary Debates in International 
Relations (Ohio University Press); Pauly “Who Governs the 
Bankers” 2002 in Biersteker et al. re Helleiner 1999 
“Sovereignty, territoriality and the globalization of finance,” 


in Smith et al. op.cit.; Hirst and Thompson 1996; Joppke 1998. 
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For what is probably the most comprehensive mapping of the main strands in the 
scholarship on globalization and the state, see Held et al.(1999), who categorize the two 
major emerging strands as “‘hyperglobalists,” who posit that national states are becoming 
weak and are on their way out, and “‘transformationists,” who contend that globalization 


has brought about significant changes in state authority and the work of states.'° 


My particular argument is that we are seeing the incipient formation 
of a type of authority and state practice that entail a partial denationalizing of what had 
been constructed historically as national. Even if we accept that the present era is, at a 
very general level, a continuation of a long history of changes that have not altered the 
fundamental fact of state primacy, it still leaves us with the need for detailed research 
about the specificities of the current changes.'! In this conceptualization I introduce a 
twist in the various analyses on the broader subject. First, it needs to be distinguished 


from analyses of private authority because these emphasize the shift out of the public 


E g Cerny 1990, 2000; Stange 1996, Cutler etal 1999, Ferguson and Jones 2002; Dark 2002; Palan 2002). 


0 At a time when we put increasing weight on self- 
reflexivity, I should perhaps clarify that Held et al. classify 
me as a transformationist, which is appropriate as far as my work 
on the state goes, but not quite when I look at structurations of 


the global that may not run through the state. 


11. Along these lines of analysis, I argue that economic 
globalization is,in fact a politico-economic system partly 
located inside national states (Sassen 1996: chapters 1 and 2), 
thereby having the effect of partly denationalizing specific, 


often highly specialized components of state work. 
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domain and into the private domain.'* I seek to detect the presence of private agendas and 
authority inside the public domain represented by the state." Second, I emphasize the 
privatization of norm-making capacities which were once in the public domain, and 
today’s enactment: of these norms in the public domain. This perspective also differs, 


then, from a literature that emphasizes the decline and obsoleteness of the state. !* It 


12. A growing literature that often overlaps with 
particular parts of the above cited strands in the scholarship 
emphasizes the relocation of national public government functions 
to private actors both within national and transnational domains 
(Cutler et al. 1999. ; Aman 1998. For a state of the art 
elaboration of the rise of private authority see generally Hall 
and Biersteker (eds). Private Authority and Global Governance. 
Cambridge University Press 2002. For the emergence of cross- 


border governance mechanisms see generally Ferguson, Yale. H. and 


R.J.Barry Jones (eds). 2002. Political Space. Frontiers of Change 
and Governance in a Globalizing World. Albany, NY: SUNY Press. 


13. A good examination of these issues as they materialize 
in specific institutional settings can be found in Aman, Alfred 
C. dr. 1998. “The Globalizing State: A Future-Oriented 
Perspective on the Public/Private Distinction, Federalism, and 
Democracy.” Vanderbilt Journal of Transnational Law 31 (4): 
769:870. An excellent collection of essays that seeks to capture 
these types of dynamics can be found in Likosky 2002. 

14, Perhaps the best known, though not necessarily the 
most precise, authors here are Ohmae (1995) and Wriston. See also 


Kobrin 1998; Cohen 2001. 
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comes close to the scholarship that emphasizes state transformation"? even though this 


literature tends to discard the specificity of the current phase of globalization.’ 


One of my efforts here is, then, to blur some longstanding dualities in 
state scholarship, notably, those concerning the distinctive spheres of influence of 
respectively the national and the global, of state and non-state actors, of the private and 
the public.” While it may indeed be the case that mostly the two sides of the duality are 
separate and mutually exclusive, I argue for the critical importance of recognizing and 
deciphering conditions or components that do not fit in this dual structure. '® In the case 


of US law, one domain where this debordering plays out in what I find intriguing ways is 


T5, There is today a growing literature (Cox 1987; 
Panitch, 1996; Gill 1996; Mittelman 2000) that interprets 
deregulation and privatization as the incorporation by the state 
of its own shrinking role; in its most formalized version this 
position emphasizes the state’s constitutionalizing of its own 
diminished role. 

16. Perhaps the best example is Helleiner (1999 op.cit.) 
who examines the regulatory changes brought on by the emergence 
of global financial systems and shows how states remain as key 
actors. See also footnote 13 above. 

17. A good source in this regard is Mansfield and Sisson 
{2003 op.cit.) containing papers by major scholars in 
international relations addressing key issues about the state and 
the current features of the interstate system, with responses by 
critics from other disciplines. 

18. See e.g. Zacher and Sutton 1996; various chapters in 


Bermann, Herdegen and Lindseth 2000 op.cit. 
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the relation between Federalism and several new global regimes. 1? An important 
methodological assumption here is that focusing on economic globalization can help us 
disentangle some of these issues. as | 

19. For a development of some of these issues please refer 
to §.Sassen 2000. “Territory and Territoriality in the Global 
Economy.” International Sociology vol. 15 (2): 372-393. In this 
context, I find Pareres naaie in a specific type of legal 
scholarship focused on the construction of jurisdictions and the 
locating of particular issues in jurisdictions that may today be 
less and less adequate; see, for instance, Bermann (2000) 
“International regulatory cooperation and US Federalism.” Pp. 
373-384 in Bermann et al (2000) op cit.; see also the ` 
extraordinary analysis in Judith Resnik. 2001. “Categorical 
Federalism: Jurisdiction, Gender, and the Globe” The Yale Law 
Journal 111,3:619-680. 

20. Beyond issues pertaining to the global economy, the 
question of state participation is also at the heart of a far 
broader debate about globalization and the state. There is an 
older scholarship on world-order systems:{(e.g. Falk 1992; 1993) 
recently invigorated by debates about esau tees (Held 1995; 
Held et al. 1999 op.cit.). It examines wid theorizes the 
possibilities of transcending nationally oriented state authority 
and instituting world-level institutional orders. This literature 
often includes partial world-level orders such as the 


international human rights regime (e.g. Brysk 2002) or certai 





features of international environmental treaties ( e.g., 
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The embeddedness of the global requires at least a partial lifting of 
these national encasements and hence signals a necessary participation by the state, even 
when it concerns the state’s own withdrawal from regulating the economy. Does the 
weight of private, often foreign, interests in this specific work of the state become 


constitutive of a particular form of state authority that does not replace but works 
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alongside older well-established forms of state authority?“ My argument is that the mix 


of processes we describe as globalization is indeed producing, deep inside the national 
state, a very partial but significant form of authority, a hybrid that is neither fully private 


nor fully public, neither fully national nor fully global.” 


Lipschutz and Mayer 1996), and, quite prominently, discussions 
about the possibility of a global civil society (e.g. Held et al. 
1999; Annheur et al. 2002). See also fn. 15 below) 

21. Several scholars have focused on the nature ofthis 
engagement (e.g. Strange 1996; Scholte 1997; Cerny 2000; Dark 
2002; Panitch and Leys 1999; Doremus et ai. 1999; Kagarlitsky 
1999)). One way of organizing the major issues is to ask whether 
the role of the state is simply one of reducing its authority - 
e.g., as suggested with terms such as deregulation and 
privatization, and generally “less government” - or whether it 
also requires the production of new types of regulations, 
legislative items, court decisions, in brief, the production of a 
whole series of new “legalities”. I use this term to distinguish 
this production from “law” or “jurisprudence.” (Sassen 1996 
op.cit., chapter 1). 

22. Among the issues raised by this type of analysis are 
the increased autonomy and influence of a whole variety of types 


3 


of processes and actors, including non-state actors. The 
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As states participate in the implementation of crossborder regimes, 
whether the global economic system or the international human rights regime, they have 
undergone at times significant transformations because this accommodation entails a 
negotiation. In the case of the global economy, this negotiation entails the development 
inside national states — through legislative acts, court rulings, executive orders, policy 
— of the mechanisms necessary for the reconstitution of certain components of national 


capital into “global capital”, and necessary to develop and ensure new types of 





literature’ on non-governmental organizations (NGOs), including 
transnational ones (TNGOs), and the associated forms of activism, 
has also generated a series of interesting insights into the 
changed position of states in a context of multiple 
globalizations (e.g., Keck and Sikkink 1998; O’Brien et al. 2000; 
Bolli 1995; for a critical account that partly rejects the nected 
Ene these non-state actors actually represent a politics int 
undermines existing forms of authority, including that of the 
state, see Drainville 1995). I would also include here a variety 
of emergent global networks that are fighting equally emergent 
global agents such as trafficking gangs (e.g. Global Survival 
Network 1997; Coalition to Abolish Slavery and Trafficking, 
Annual; for a general review of these types of organizations see 
Sassen 2002b). Along these lines a new set of concrete instances 
has come about with the September 11, 2001 attack on the World 
Trade Center, i.e., the use by international organized terrorism 
of the global financial system and the international immigration 
regime (see, for a variety of analyses Calhoun et al. 2002; 
Sassen 2002a). 


J 
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rights/entitlements for foreign capital” in what are still national territories in principle 


under the exclusive authority of their states.” 


23. Seen from the perspective of firms and investors 
operating transnationally, the objective is to enjoy the 
protections traditionally exercised by the state in the national 
realm of the economy for national firms, notably guaranteeing 
property rights and contracts. How this gets done may involve a 
range of options. See, e.g. Cutler et al., op.cit; Hall and’ 
Biersteker op.cit. 

24. Two very different bodies of scholarship which develop 
lines of analysis that can help in capturing some of these 
conditions are represented by the work of Rousenau, particularly 
his examination of the domestic “frontier” inside the national 
state (Roseneau, James N. 1997. Along the Domestic-Foreign 
Frontier: Exploring Governance in a Troubled World. New York: 
Cambridge University Press) and by the work of Walker 
problematizing the distinction inside/outside in international 
relations theory (Walker, R.B.J. 1993. Inside/Outside: 
Internatinal Relations as Political Theory. Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press. An interesting variant on this subject is- 
Callaghy, Thomas, Ronald Kassimir, Robert Latham (eds) .2001. 
E A and Transnationalism in Africa: Global-Local 
Networks of Power. Cambridge University Press. who examine the 
proliferation of global non-state-centered networks in the case 


of Africa. 
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These particular transformations inside the state are partial and 
incipient but strategic. Such transformations can weaken or alter the organizational 
architecture for the implementation of international law insofar as the Fatter depends on 
the institutional apparatus of national states. Further, they have also created the 
conditions whereby some parts of national states actually gain relative power as a result 
of that participation in the development of a global economy. As particular components 
of national states become the institutional home for the operation of some of the 
dynamics that are central to globalization, they undergo ‘change that is difficult to register 
or name. This is one instantiation of what I call a process of incipient de-nationalization. 

This partial, often highly specialized or at least particularized, 
denationalization can also take place in domains other than that of economic 
globalization, notably the more recent developments in the human rights regime which 
allow national courts to sue foreign firms and dictators” or that grant undocumented 
immigrants certain rights. Denationalization is, thus, multivalent: it endogenizes global 
agendas of many different types of actors, not only corporate firms and financial markets, 
but also human rights objectives. 

The question for research then becomes: What is actually “national” 
in some of the institutional components of states linked to the implementation and 
regulation of economic globalization? The hypothesis here would be that some 
components of national institutions, even though formally national, are not national in the 
sense in which we have constructed the meaning of that term over the last hundred years. 
One of the roles of the state vis-à-vis today’s global economy has been to negotiate the 
intersection of national law and foreign actors — whether firms, markets, or 
supranational organizations. This raises a question as to whether there are particular 
conditions that make execution of this role in the current phase distinctive and unlike 
what it may have been in earlier phases of the world economy. 

We need to understand more about the nature of this engagement than 
is represented by concepts such as deregulation. It is becoming clear that the role of the 


State in the process of deregulation involves the production of new types of regulations, 


25. See e.g. Beth Stevens 
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legislative items, court decisions,” in brief, the production of a whole series of new 
“legalities.””” It also is evident in the proliferation of specialized, often semi-autonomous 
regulatory agencies and the specialized cross-border networks they are forming which are 
taking over functions once enclosed in national legal frameworks.” The background 
condition here is that the state remains as the ultimate guarantor of the “rights” of global 


capital, i.e., the protection of contracts and property rights, and, more generally, a major 


26. E.g. see Panitch 1996 op.cit.; Cerny, Phillip. 1997. 
“Paradoxes of the Competition State: The Dynamics of Political 


Globalization.” Government and Opposition 32(2): 251-74; see also 


generally Picciotto, Sol. 1992. International Business Taxation: 


A Study in the Internationalization of Business Regulation. 


London: Weidenfeld and Nicolson, and Picciotto, Sol and Ruth 
Mayne. 1999. Regulating International Business: Beyond 
Liberalization. London: Macmillan, in association with OXFAM. 

27. For a broad range of views see e.g. Goldstein et al. 
2000; Nye and Donahue 1996; for more particular cases of.this 
broader issue, see Picciotto and Mayne 1999; Ong 1996; Roseneau 
1997; Eichengreen and Fishlow 1996; Aman 1998). 

28. We can see this in particular features of a variety of 
domains: for instance, competition policy (Graham and Richardson 
1997; Portnoy 1999), specific aspects of international business 
collaboration (Dunning 1997; Indiana Journal 1998), in networks 
among members of the judiciary (Slaughter 2000) and, in a very 
different domain, the new opening among the top leadership in a 


growing number of unions to organizing immigrants (Haus 2002). 
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legitimator of claims.” It is in.this sense that the state can be seen as incorporating the 
global project of its own shrinking role in regulating economic transactions?” and giving 
it operational -effectiveness and legitimacy.*! The state here can be conceived of as 
representing a technical administrative capacity which cannot be replicated at this time by 
any other institutional arrangement; furthermore, this is a capacity backed by military 
power, albeit not an option in many countries, and with global power in the case of some 


states. To some extent this work of states is becoming privatized, as is signaled by the 


29.. While it is well-known, it is worth remembering that 
this guarantee of the rights of capital is embedded in a certain 
type of state, a certain conception of the rights of capital, and 
a certain type of international legal regime: it is largely 
embedded in the state of the most developed and most powerful 
countries in the world, in western notions of contract and 
property rights, and in new legal regimes aimed at furthering 
economic globalization, e.g., the push to get countries to 
_support copyright law. 

30. See Gill 1996 op.cit. and Panitch 1996 op.cit. 

31. ‘Sassen 1996: chapters 1 and 2, op.cit. and 2003 


op.cit. 
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growth of international commercial arbitration,” and by key elements of the new 
privatized institutional order for governing the global economy.” 

Legislative items, executive orders, adherence to new technical 
standards, and so on, will have to be produced through the particular institutional and 
political structures of each participating state. Even when imposed from the outside, there 
is specific work that: individual states need to do.** The emergent, often imposed, 
consensus in the community of states to further globalization is not merely a political 
decision: it entails specific types of work by a large number of distinct state institutions in 
each of these countries. Clearly, the role of the state will vary significantly depending on 


the power it may have both internally and internationally. 35 It is in fact some states, 


32. Dezalay, Yves and Garth, Bryant. 1996. Dealing in 
Virtue. International Commercial Arbitration and the Construction 
of a Transnational Legal Order. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press; Salacuse 1990. 

33. See generally Cutler, Claire A., Virginia haufler and 
Tony Porter (eds). 1999. Private Authority in International 
Affairs. (Sarasota Springs, NY: SUNY Press. 

34, In terms of research and theorization, one of my 
concerns, this is a vast uncharted terrain: it would mean 
examining how that production takes place and gets -legitimated in 
different countries. This signals the possibility of cross- 
national variations (which then would need to be established, - 
measured, and interpreted). 

35. I have developed this at greater length addressing an 
audience of legal scholars in Sassen 2000b. See also the 


development of the argument focusing on private rather than state 


actors in Sassen The Global City, op. cit. 
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particularly the U.S. and the UK, which are producing the design for many of these new 
legalities, i.e., items derived. from Anglo-American commercial law and accounting 
standards, and are hence imposing these on other states given the interdependencies at the 
heart of the current phase of globalization. This creates and imposes a set of specific 
constraints, on the other participating states.*° 

There is in this dynamic an interesting dialectic. These types of state 
participation can contribute to strengthen the forces that can challenge or destabilize what 
have historically been constructed as state powers.” In my reading this holds both for the 

36 This dominance assumes many forms and does not only 
affect poorer and weaker countries. France, for instance, ranks 
among the top providers of information services and industrial 
engineering services in Europe and has a strong though not 
outstanding position in financial and insurance services. But it 
has found itself at an increasing disadvantage in legal and 
accounting services because Anglo-American law and standards 
dominate in international transactions. Anglo-American firms with 
offices in Paris do the servicing of the legal needs of firms, 
whether French or foreign, operating out of France (see Sassen 
2000 op.cit.). Similarly, Anglo-American law is increasingly 
dominant in international commercial arbitration, an institution 
grounded in continental traditions of jurisprudence, particularly 
French and Swiss (Dezalay and Garth 1996 op.cit.). 

37. See in this regard Arrighi, Giovanni. 1994. The Long. 
Twentieth Century. Money, Power, and the Origins of Our Times. 
London: Verso; see also the debate in Davis, Diana E. (ed). 
1999."Chaos and Governance.” Political Power and Social Theory 


Vol. 13, Part IV: Scholarly Controversy. Stamford, CT: JAI Press. 
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U.S. and for other countries. The U.S. government as the hegemonic power of this period 
has led/forced other states to adopt these obligations toward global capital and, in so 
doing, contributes to globalize conditions that reduce particular forms of state authority in 
more and more countries around the world. One way in which this becomes evident is in 
the fact that while the state continues to play a crucial, though no longer exclusive, role in 
the production of legality around new forms of economic activity, at least some of this 
production of legalities is increasingly feeding the power of new emerging structures, 


whether global markets for capital, WTO, or the international human rights regime. 


CONCLUDING, a crucial part of the argument is, then, fact of the 
institutional and locational embeddedness of globalization. Let me specify why it matters. 
First, it provides the empirical specification for the proposition that the state is engaged in 
globalization rather than subjected to it. This in turn feeds the proposition about the 
denationalizing of particular state functions and capacities arising out of this 
participation. . 

Second, it signals that the range of ways in which the state could be 
involved is conceivably far broader than what it is today, largely confined to furthering 
economic globalization. In principle, state involvement could address a whole series of 
global issues, including the democratic deficit in the multilateral system governing 
globalization.’ 8 State participation creates an enabling environment not only for global 

38. There are several types of analyses that address 
particular forms of this question. See e.g. Held et al. 1999; 
Aman 1995; 1998 on how states could participate in global 
governance; Magnusson 2000 and Ferguson and Jones 2002 op.cit. on 
now to rethink political space; Brysk and Shaffir 2003 on the 
citizenship gap in a global world and what states could do; for a 
very particular angle on these issues see Calhoun et al. 2002 for 


a variety of authors seeking to understand how the World Trade 


Center attacks on September 11, 2001 forced a rethinking of how 
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corporate capital but also for those seeking to subject the latter to greater accountability 
and public scrutiny. But unlike what has happened with global corporate capital, the 
necessary legal and administrative instruments and regimes have not been developed that 
would allow citizens to participate in global governance through state institutions. The 
trade-offs and the resources that can be mobilized are quite different in the case of 
citizens seeking to globalize their capacities for governing compared to those of global 


capital seeking to form regimes that enable and protect a 


globalization has repositioned the U.S. state in the world and 
how to respond to the new types of organized international 
terrorism. 

39. Elsewhere (2005a) I examine some of these issues from 
the perspective of the institution of citizenship. This prođuces 
a domain for global politics that can be distinguished from the 
notion developed above that state participation in the global 
economy should Punct ak ae a bridge for a country’s citizens to 
participate in global governance. However, I see an emergent 
institutional resonance between the features of the state 
discussed here and the features of an evolving institution of 


citizenship. 
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Globalization in Theory and Practice 


Leslie Sklair* 

Introduction 

The continuing popularity of globalization as a motif for social sciences and 
humanities is little short of astonishing. Introduced in the print media around 1960, the term 
., first started to be used systematically by scholars and journalists in the 1980s, and by the turn 
of the millennium it was to be found everywhere, applied to almost everything.* Globalization 
as a sociological concept has always been too frail to sustain the theoretical and substantive 
burdens loaded on to it. In the language (though not the spirit) of so-called postmodernism, it 
needs to be deconstructed. In order to do this I propose to distinguish three modes of 
globalization in theory and practice—namely: 
(1) generic globalization; 
(2) capitalist globalization; and 
(3) alternative globalizations. 

Globalization in a generic sense needs to be distinguished from its dominant type, 
namely capitalist globalization, and both of these have to be confronted in theory and research 
if we are to have any grasp of the contemporary world and, in particular, the prospects for 
alternative forms of globalization. In order to reach this stage in the argument it is necessary to 
identify and assess three competing approaches that have dominated the study of globalization, 
namely inter-nationalist (state-centrist), transnationalist (gicbalization as a contested world- 
historical project with capitalist and other variants), and globalist (capitalist globalization as a 

-more or less completed and irreversible neoliberal capitalist project). This is where the 


construction of a new framework for the study of globalization might profitably begin. 


Competing Approaches to Globalization 

One distinguishing feature of competing approaches to any phenomenon is that 
they utilize different units of analysis. There are three types of units of analysis that different 
(competing) groups of globalization theorists and researchers take to define their field of 
inquiry. First, the inter-national (state-centrist) approach to globalization takes as its unit of 


analysis the state (often confused with the much more contentious idea of the nation-state). 


The Author is Professor Emeritus of Sociology, London School of Economics and Political 


Science. 


The hyphen in “inter-national” is deliberate, emphasizing the fact that globalization is seen as 
something that powerful states impose on weaker states, and something that is imposed by the 
state on weaker groups in all states. This line of argument is similar to older theories of 
imperialism and colonialism and more recent theories of dependency. The idea that 
globalization is the new imperialism is common among radical critics of globalization, by 
which they often mean (but do not always say) capitalist globalization. This view can be 
rejected on the grounds of theoretical redundancy and empirical inadequacy. It is theoretically 
redundant because if globalization is just another name for internationalisation and/or 
imperialism, more of the same, then the term is redundant at best and confusing at worst. State- 
centrist approaches to globalization offer no qualitatively new criteria for globalization and. 
paradoxically, appear to offer at least nominal support those who argue that globalization is a 
myth. The literature on globalization is strewn with lapses into state-centrism. 

The globalist approach is the antithesis to the state-centrist thesis. Globalists argue 
that the state has all but disappeared, that we have already entered a virtually borderless world, 
and that globalization, by which is meant invariably capitalist globalization, is irreversible and 
nearing completion. The central ESA of globalists are the global economy and its 
governance, and they are said to be driven by nameless and faceless market forces, the globalist 
unit of analysis. Globalism of this variety is often referred to as neoliberal globalization. While 
the inter-nationalist approach exaggerates the power of the state, the slobalist approach fails to 
theorize correctly the role of the state and the inter-state system under conditions of capitalist 
globalization. Globalists (like state-centrists) are unable to analyze adequately the changing 
role of state actors and agencies in sustaining the hegemony of capitalist globalization. In 
particular, as I shall argue below, globalists and state-centrists both fail to conceptualise the 
state as a site of struggle and to probe adequately the relations between the state, its agents and 
institutions, and the transnational capitalist class. 

The transnational approach to globalization is the synthesis of the collision of the 
flawed state-centrist thesis and the flawed globalist antithesis. I consider this to be the most 
fruitful approach, facilitating theory and research on the struggle between the dominant but as 
yet incomplete project of capitalist globalization and its alternatives. My own version of this 
synthesis proposes transnational practices (TNPs) as the most conceptually coherent and most 
empirically useful unit of analysis. Within the familiar political economy categories— 
economy, politics, and (somewhat less familiar) culture-ideology—we can construct the 


categories of economic, political and culture-ideology TNPs and conduct empirical research to 
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discover their characteristic institutional forms in the dominant global system (manifestation of 
globalization). This approach will be developed in more detail below. Despite the fundamental 
differences between the inter-national, globalist, and transnational approaches, they all stem 


from a real phenomenon, generic globalization. 


Gencric Globalization 
The central feature of all the approaches to globalization current in the social 

sciences is the conviction that many important contemporary problems cannot be adequately . 
studied at the level of nation-states, that is, in terms of national societies or inter-national 
relations, but need to be theorized—more or less—in terms of globalizing (transnational) 
processes, beyond the level of the nation-state. For state-centrists, remember, it is the state (or 
usually the most powerful states) that drives globalization. However, because the dominant 
form of globalization in the world today is clearly capitalist globalization there is much 
confusion in the literature due to the inability of most theorists and researchers to distinguish 
adequately between generic globalization and its historical forms, actual and potential. 

Generic globalization can be defined in terms of four new phenomena (moments in 
both the temporal sense and in terms of social forces) that became significant in the second half 
of the 20" century: 

(a) the electronic revolution, notably transformations in the technological base and global 
scope of the electronic mass media and to most of the material infrastructure of the world 
today; 

(b) the postcolonial situation; 

(c) the subsequent creation of transnational social spaces; and 

(d) qualitatively new forms of cosmopolitanism. 

While the first two of these, the electronic and the postcolonial moments (acknowledging the 

differences between decolonization in the Americas, Asia and Africa), have been the subject of 

an enormous amount of research in recent decades; the second two, the moments of 
transnational social spaces and new forms of cosmopolitanism, have not. The cosmopolitanism 
moment is in a different category to the other three. The idea of cosmopolitanism is quite 
ancient and had its most important modernist reincarnation in the proposal of Kant at the end of 

the eighteenth century for the achievement of perpetual peace through the construction of a 

cosmopolitan society. However, this left many questions about the relations between 

democracy, capitalism and human rights unanswered, and these are being urgently revisited in 


this transformed world of the twenty first century. Thus, any new framework for globalization 


theory and research requires systematic inquiry into the prospects for new forms of 
cosmopolitanism for our times. 

The electronic, postcolonial, social spatial, and cosmopolitan moments are 
the defining characteristics of globalization in a generic sense. In the absence of global 
catastrophe they are irreversible in the long run because the vast majority of the people in the 
world, rich or poor, men or women, black or white, young or old, able or disabled, educated or 
uneducated, gay or straight, secular or religious, see that generic globalization could serve their 
own best interests, even if, in a system dominated by capitalist globalization, it is not 
necessarily serving their best interests at present. This is the world most people live in, big 
landlords as well as subsistence farmers in villages, corporate executives as well as labourers in 
sweatshops in major cities, well-paid professionals as well as informal workers in tourist sites, 
comfortable manual workers as well as desperate migrants in transit in the hope of better lives. 
While there is a multitude of theory and research on how capitalist globalization works, who 
wins and who loses as it conquers the globe and transforms communities, cities, regions, whole 
countries and cultures, there is relatively little theory and research on generic globalization as a 
phenomenon, thought about and: even on occasion practiced outside its historical container of 
globalizing capitalism. 

This is not surprising. We live in a world of generic globalization but this is 
also a world of actually existing capitalist globalization. So, the dominant global system at the 
start of the 21" century is the capitalist global system. The most fruitful way to analyze and 


research it is in terms of its transnational practices. 


Global System Theory 

Global system theory is based on the concept of transnational practices, practices 
that cross state boundaries but do not originate with state institutions, agencies, or actors 
(although they are often involved). Analytically, transnational practices operate in three 
spheres, the economic, the political, and the cultural-ideological. The whole is what I mean by 
the global system. The global system at the beginning of the twentieth-first century is not 
synonymous with global capitalism, but the dominant forces of global capitalism are the 
dominant forces in the global system. To put it simply, individuals, groups, institutions and 
e | en whole communities, local, national or transnational, can exist, perhaps even thrive as they 
have always done outside the orbit of the global capitalist system but this is becoming 
increasingly more difficult as capitalist globalization penetrates ever more widely and deeply. 


The building blocks of global system theory are the transnational corporation, the characteristic 


institutional form of economic transnational practices, a still-evolving transnational capitalist 
class (TCC) in the political sphere, and in the culture-ideology sphere, the culture-ideology of 


consumerism. Here I focus on the TCC. 


The Transnational Capitalist Class 

The TCC is transnational in the double sense that its members have globalizing 
rather than or in addition to localizing perspectives; and it typically contains people from many 
countries who operate transnationally as a normal part of their working lives. It is composed of 
four fractions, corporate, state, technical and consumerist, as follows: 
(i) Those who own and control major TNCs end their local affiliates (corporate fraction); 
(ii) Globalizing state/inter-state bureaucrats and politicians {state fraction); 
(iii) Globalizing professionals (technical fraction); 
(iv) Merchants and media (consumerist fraction). 
This class sees its mission as organizing the conditions under which its interests and the 
interests of the system can be furthered in the global and local context. The concept of the 
transnational capitalist class implies that there is one central transnational capitalist class that 
makes system-wide decisions and that it connects with the TCC in each locality, region and 
country. While the four fractions are distinguishable analytic categories with different 
functions for the global capitalist system, the people in them often move from one category to 
another (the revolving door between government and business). Together, these groups 
constitute a global power elite, ruling class or inner circle in the sense that these terms have 
been used to characterize the class structures of specific countries. 

The TCC is opposed not only by those who reject capitalism as a way of life 
and an economic system but also by small capitalists who are threatened by the monopoly 
power of big business under conditions of capitalist globalization. Some localized, 
domestically-oriented businesses can share the interests of the global corporations and prosper, 
but many cannot and have perished. Influential business strategists and management theorists 
commonly argue that to survive, local businesses must globalize. Though most national and 
local state politicians (aided by their bureaucrats) fight for the interests of their constituents, as 
they define these interests, government bureaucrats, politicians and professionals who entirely 
reject globalization and espouse extreme nationalist ideologies are comparatively rare, despite 
the recent rash of civil wars in economically marginal parts of the world. And while there are 
anti-consumerist elements in most societies, there are as yet few cases of a serious anti- 


consumerist party winning political power anywhere in the world. i 


Members of the TCC tend to share similar life-styles, particularly patterns of higher 
education (increasingly in business schools) and consumption of luxury goods and services. 
Integral to this process are exclusive clubs and restaurants, ultra-expensive resorts in all 
continents, private as opposed to mass forms of travel and entertainment and, ominously, 
increasing residential segregation of the very rich secured by armed guards and electronic 
surveillance all over the word, from Los Angeles to Moscow, from Manila to Beijing. 

Leading members of the TCC seek to project images of themselves as 
citizens of the world as well as of their places of birth, and are widely publicized as devoted to 
the pursuit of profit and corporate aggrandisement wherever the opportunity arises above all 
else. Leading exemplars in recent decades have included Jacques Maisonrouge, French-born, 
who became in the 1960s the chief executive of IBM World Trade; the Swede Percy Barnevik 
who created Asea Brown Boverei, often portrayed as spending most of his life in his corporate 
jet; the German Helmut Maucher, former CEO of Nestle’s far-flung global empire; David 
Rockefeiler, said to be one of the most powerful men in the United States; the legendary Akio 
Morita, the founder of Sony; Rupert Murdoch, who actually changed his nationality to pursue 
his global media interests; and Bill Gates, who has established himself (through his 
Foundation) as the greatest global philanthropist, challenging governments to match_his 
largesse. 

Men such as these (and a small but increasing number of women and other 
“minorities” who have fought their way to the top against formidable odds) move in and out of 
what has been termed the inner circles of big business around the world. The inner eircle of the 
TCC gives a unity to the diverse economic interests, political organizations and cultural and 
ideological formations of those who make up the class as a whole. As in any social class, 
fundamental long-term unity of interests and purpose does not preclude shorter-term and local 
conflicts of interests and purpose, both within each of the four fractions and between them. The 
culture-ideology of consumerism is the fundamental value system that keeps the system intact, 
but it permits a relatively wide variety of choices, for example, what I term emergent global 
nationalisms as a way of satisfying the needs of the different actors and their constituencies 
within the global system. The four fractions of the TCC in any region, country, city, society, or 
community, perform complementary functions to integrate the whole. The achievement of these 
goals is facilitated by the activities of local and national agents and organizations connected in a 
complex network of global interlocks. 

This is a crucial component of this integration of the TCC as a global class. 
Virtually all senior members of the TCC—globally, regionally, nationally, and locally—will 
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occupy a variety of interlocking positions, not only the interlocking directorates that have been 
the subject of detailed studies for some time in a variety of countries, but also connections 
outside the direct ambit of the corporate sector, the civil society as it were servicing the state- 
like structures of the corporations. Leading corporate executives serve on and chair the boards 
of think tanks, charities, scientific, sports, arts and culture bodies, universities, medical 
foundations and similar organizations in the localities in which they are domiciled. Those 
actors known in the terminology of network theory as “big linkers” connect disparate networks, 
and in the case of the leading members of the transnational capitalist class this frequently 
crosses borders and takes on a global dimension. But this global dimension invariably also 
connects with national and local organizations and their networks. In these ways the claim that 
“the business of society is business” connects with the claim that “the business of our society is 
global business”. Globalizing business, usually but not exclusively big business, and its 
interests become legitimated beyond the global capitalist system simply as an economic 
imperative into the global system as a whole. Business, particularly the transnational 
corporation sector, then begins to monopolize symbols of modernity and post-modernity like 
free enterprise, international competitiveness and the good life and to transform most, if not all, 
social spheres in its own image. ; 

The literature on globalization is suffused with a good deal of fatalism, popularly known 
as the TINA (“there is no alternative”) philosophy. Even some progressive academics, popular 
writers and political and cultural leaders seem to accept that there is nq alternative to capitalist 
globalization and that all we can do is to try to work for a better world around it. While I cannot 
fully develop the counter-argument to this fatalism here, it seems to me to be both morally 
indefensible and theoretically short-sighted. Capitalist globalization is failing on two counts, 
fundamental to the future of most of the people in the world and, indeed, to the future of our 
planet itself. These are the class polarization crisis and the crisis of ecological unsustainability. 
There is mounting evidence to suggest that capitalist globalization may be intensifying both 
crises. Nevertheless, generic globalization should not be identified with capitalism, though 
capitalist globalization is its dominant form in the present era. This makes it necessary to think 
through other forms of globalization, forms that might retain some of the positive consequences 
of capitalism (insofar as they can exist outside capitalism) while transcending it as a socio- 
economic system in the transition to a new stage of world history. There are certainly other 
alternatives but in order to articulate their possible forms we have to be prepared to think 
ourselves out of the box of capitalist globalization. To do this it is necessary to reclaim generic 


globalization, and in doing this we find that there may be many alternatives, 
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One path out of capitalism that is clear to some but quite unclear to most, takes us from 
capitalist globalization (where we are), through what can be termed co-operative democracy (a 
transitional form of society), to a form of globalization that ends class polarization and the 
ecological crisis. I would call this socialist globalization, but others certainly have other, less 
contentious, labels for something similar. One strategy to achieve such a transformation 
involves the gradual elimination of the culture-ideology of consumerism and its replacement 
with a culture-ideology of human rights. This means, briefly, that instead of our possessions 
being the main focus of our cultures and the basis of our values, our lives should be, lived with 
regard to a universally agreed system of human rights and the responsibilities to others that 
these rights entail. This does not imply that we should stop consuming. This implies that we 
evaluate our consumption in terms of our rights and responsibilities made manifest through a 
series of interlocking and mutually supportive globalizing transnational practices by means of 
democratic multi-level institutions. 

By genuinely expanding the culture-ideology of human rights from the civil and 
political spheres, in which capitalist globalization has often had a relatively positive influence, 
to the economic and social spheres, which represents a profound challenge to capitalist 
globalization, we can begin seriously to tackle the crises of class polarization and ecological 
unsustainability, But political realism dictates that this change cannot be accomplished directly, 
it must proceed via a transitional stage. Capitalism and socialism, as can be seen in glimpses 
from market socialism in China and social democracy in Europe, are not watertight categories. 
Capitalist practices can and do occur in socialist societies (for example, making workers 
redundant to increase profits) just as socialist practices can exist in capitalist societies (for 
example, trying to ensure that everyone in a community enjoys a basic decent standard of 
living). The issue is hegemony, whose interests prevail, who defends the status quo (even by 
reforming it), who is pushing for fundamental change, and how this is organized into effective 
social movements for change globally. 

The transition to socialist globalization or something like it will eventually create new 
forms of transnational practices. Transnational economic units will tend to be on a smaller and 
more sustainable scale than the major TNCs of today; transnational political practices will be 
democratic coalitions of self-governing and co-operative communities, not the unaccountable, 
un-elected and individualistic transnational capitalist class. And cultures and ideologies will 
reflect the finer qualities of human life not the desperate variety of the culture-ideology of 
consumerism. These sentiments might appear utopian, indeed they are, and other alternatives 
are also possible, but in the long term, muddling through with capitalist globalization is not a 


viable option if the planet and all those who live in it are to survive. 
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Thus, while the discourse and practice of capitalist globalization would seem 
to suggest that it is a force for convergence, the inability of the transnational capitalist class, the 
driver of the processes of capitalist globalization, to solve the crises of class polarization and 
ecological unsustainability makes it both necessary and urgent to think through alternatives to 
it. This implies that capitalist globalization contains the seeds of divergence. The globalization 
of economic and social human rights leading to what can (but need not necessarily) be termed 
socialist globalization is certainly one, if presently rather remote, alternative, and there may be 
others. Communities, cities, subnational regions, whole countries, multi-country unions and 
even transnational co-operative associations could all in principle try to make their own 
arrangements for checking and reversing class polarization and ecological unsustainability. It is 
likely that the twenty-first century will bring many new patterns of divergence before a global 
convergence on full human rights for all is established. This is unlikely to occur in a world 
dominated by transnational corporations, run by the transnational capitalist class and inspired 
by the culture-ideology of consumerism. The focus of any new radical framework for 
globalization theory and research—in contrast to a supine social science that limits its task to 

describing the status quo—is clearly to elaborate such alternatives within the context of 
genuinely democratic forms of globalization. But we have little chance of successfully 
articulating such forms unless we understand what generic globalization is and how capitalist 


globalization really works. 


* This paper borrows from my books, The Transnational Capitalist Class (Oxford: Blackwell, 
2001) and Globalization: Capitalism and its Alternatives (Oxford: Oxford University Press, ` 
2002), the third, enlarged and much revised edition of a book originally. published in 199]. 


These books provide copious references for all the issues discussed here. 
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Crisis of Secularism in India 


Bholanath Bandyopadhyay 


Secularism constitutes one of the cornerstones of Indian democracy. It not only 
offers space to different religions in a plural society, it also prevents misuse of religion 
for gaining political and economic interests. There is no doubt that such misuse of 
religion has on a number occasions given rise to communal hatred, disharmony and 
violence causing destruction of the most valuable human life and property. Hence one 
can certainly consider secularism as an antithesis of and antidote to the virus of 
communalism. However, the most unfortunate aspect of the Indian polity is the frequent 
eruption of communal riots leading to loss of not only precious lives and property but 
also intensification of fissions in the civil society. Hence in a society with religious, 
linguistic and ethnic diversities as our country is, secularism is not only desirable but 
indispensable. But unfortunately since the 1980s it has been subjected to serious 
challenge by not only communal and non-secular forces but also by secular forces 
themselves. It is this challenge which has given rise to what we can call crisis of 


secularism in India. 


The crisis partly emanates from divergent and contending positions on 
secularism in India. Since these understandings of secularism in India compete with one 
another for their ideological dominance and space, there has developed lack of unanimity 
on the issue even among the political elites and intelligentsia. So in order to decipher the 
nature of the crisis one should first try to understand what these approaches exactly are. 
Broadly speaking, one can identify five different approaches to secularism in India. 
Among these the first four approaches sincerely defend the secular character of our . 
republic but diverge on their attitude to building a secular society in the country. The last 
one, however, definitely takes an anti-secularist stand though it does not admit this 
openly, 
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The first type of understanding of secularism is derived from the Gandhian 
vision of Sarva Dharma Samabhava which roughly means equality and unity of all 
religions. It implies, on the one hand, equal respect for all religions and absence of 
discrimination among the people on the basis of religion. This is also the fundamental 
philosophy of the Indian Constitution which has respected and reiterated this view in the 
Preamble as well as in the main body through Articles 14, 15, 25 and 26. As a world view 
and from a theoretical point of view, this Gandhian notion undoubtedly embodies the 
highest ideals of democracy and as such is immune from criticism. According to critics, 
however, this view conceives of community as the basic unit of society and polity, not 
the individual, and, as a result, the modern conception of equal citizenship of individuals 
regardless of religion is a bit neglected in it. Besides, the vested interests especially in the 
majority community, stressing on formal equality rather than substantive equality, may 
question the very legitimacy of minority rights. The aggressive posture of the Sangh 
Parivar towards the minority communities in India well testifies this kind of, 
apprehension. In fact, witnessing the cynical manipulation of religion for political 
purposes jn his life time Gandhi in the later part of his political life argued for complete 
separation of religion from politics since, for him, religion was a personal matter which 


should have no place in politics ( Sangari : 2002). 


The second approach, steadfastly propounded by Jawaharlal Nehru, is based 
on the need to separate religion from political, economic and socio-cultural affairs. Thus, 
principled separation of the state from religion was regarded by Nehru as “‘a sine-qua-non 
of modern democratic practice” (Smith 1963: 155). Officially, India, of course, follows 
this line. As we all know, there is no state religion in India, nor does the state directly or 
indirectly favour or promote any religion. The Constitution is very emphatic on this 
point. In Art. 27 it restrains the State from imposing any tax for the expansion or 
protection of any particular religion or religious community and, further, in Art. 28 it 
prohibits any kind of religious teaching in government-aided educational institutions. 
Hence, it can be said that the Nehruvian idea has been given due recognition by the 


fundamental law of the land. 
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There is a common point of agreement between the first two 
approaches because none of them denies the importance of religion in society and so they 
do not propagate against religion so that it may be banished from society. But the third 
approach, subscribed to by the Marxists and atheists in general, theoretically takes an 
anti-religion stand on the basis of the famous Marxist dictum that religion is a false 
consciousness which makes the masses ignorant of the exploitation and oppression they 
are subjected to as a result of their position in the production process. But the roots of 
rcligion are too deep in the mental framework of the individuals to make it redundant in 
the Indian society. Hence many social scientists consider the Marxist approach as “a 
militantly secular ideology” adoption of which may hinder the “ways of creating and 
nurturing secular institutions” by the civil society in a country where religion continues to 


exercise immense influence over the lives of people (Beteille 1976: 23). 


The fourth approach has gained currency in the writings of those critics of 
Gandhi-Nehru model who argue that secularism in the sense of separation between 
religion and politics essentially originated in the socio-historical context of Western 
Europe which has a monoculture of Christianity. India, on the other hand, has no such 
religious authoritarianism, the dominant Hindu religion being essentially eclectic in 
character. Hence, they assert that secularism in the Western sense of the term is not 
applicable to the Indian ethos of religious pluralism (Nandy 1985). Another follower of 
this approach, T. N. Madan (1992) believes that Indian religions have a totalizing 
character which claims all of a follower’s life and this implies that religion has an 
encompassing role in an individual’s life so that it is next to impossible for an Indian to 
think or act in an irreligious way. Thus, according to Madan, the totalizing character of 
Indian religions is responsible for the incompatibility religion with the ideology of 
modern secularism. It is true that these critics do not profess anti-secularism or that they 
do not want to go back to theocracy, but they also do not spell out their positive agenda 
(Giri 2000). Naturally, a simple negative approach cannot wipe out the misconceptions 
and misunderstandings among the masses on this issue. Moreover, the argument that a 
thing is unsuitable for our country simply because of its Western origin does not seem 


very convincing to all. On the contrary, in spite of its Western origin and various 
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weaknesses and limitations, secularism “is considered eminently suitable for our political 


system as it allows for the articulation of diverse interests” (Vadhera 2003). 


Finally, there are those who oppose secularism on the ground that the 
practice of Indian state-led secularism has been nothing but an exercise in what they call 
‘pseudo-secularism’. The Hindu Mahasabha of the colonial period and the Sangh Paribar 
of the post-independence era including the RSS, the VHP and the Bajrang Dal as well as 
the Bhartiya Janata Party (BJP), a one time ruling party, are the main protagonists of this 
view which in the name of ‘cultural nationalism’ criticize what they call ‘secularism for 
minorityism’. This is undoubtedly a dangerous approach because it smacks of Hindu 
chauvinism. For, drawing inspiration from the writings of Golwalker and others, these 
diehard Hindu nationalists virtually stand for ‘one culture, one nation, one state’ thereby 
forcing the minorities of different hue and colour to imbibe and adopt the ways of life of 
the majority community, i.e., the Hindus. This is hardly tenable for a country like India 
which for thousands of years has preached to the world the message of cultural pluralism 


and the spirit of tolerance. 


II 


Divergence of views among the political leaders and intellectuals is 
responsible not only for various misconceptions regarding the nature of secularism but 
also for what I prefer to call its identity crisis. In fact, secularism in India has been 
suffering from identity crisis since the very foundation of the republic. In the Constituent 
Assembly there was a long debate on the question whether the State in India should be 
formally declared a secular state in the Constitution. But in spite of serious argument in 
favour of it on the part of AyengarA, Kammath, Panikkar etc., it was rejected by the 
Chairman of the Drafting Committee Dr. B. R. Ambedkar on the ground that religious 
equality of all communities and freedom of religion have already been granted by the 
Constitution in its Preamble and the chapter on Fundamental Rights. Indeed, it took at 
least twenty-three years for the state to formally recognize secularism as one of its 


fundamental principles, for it was in the case of Keshavananda Bharati v. State of Kerala 
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(1973) that the Supreme Court, on the basis of its understanding of Articles 25—28 of the 
Constitution, recognizes secularism as one of the basic features of the Indian political 
system. The judicial initiative got the stamp of constitutional recognition in 1976 when 
the Constitution (42") Amendment Act declared India as a “secular state” in its 
Preamble. This was no doubt a historic move on the part of the Indian polity which 
explicitly made its mind clear that it did not want to go theocratic, like, say, Pakistan. The 
problem, however, remained the same since neither the Constitution nor the Acts of 
Central and State Legislatures have anywhere defined the very term ‘secularism’. The 
absence of such a definition has given rise to much confusion regarding the purpose of 
secularism, role of religion in society and the “guidelines as to how secularism is to be 
viewed and practiced in our social life, or, for that matter, how to build up a secular 
society” ( Mukhopadhyay 2006 : 492 ). 


Secular character of the Indian state can, however, is discerned from 
studying three distinct but interrelated sets of relationship concerning three variables, 
viz., the state, religion and the individual. The three sets of relationship, thus, are: (a) 
religion and the individual, (b) state and the individual, and (c) the state and religion 
(Smith 1963). On all these counts the Indian state can be said to have passed the test of 
secularism. Regarding the first relationship the state in India, in recognition of the 
importance of religion in the life of an individual, guarantees every individual and 
religious denomination the freedom to profess, practice and propagate religion as also the 
right to manage freely its own religious affairs subject only to the considerations of 
public order, morality and health (Arts. 25-28). As far as the second relationship is 
concerned, the Constitution forbids in Articles 14—16 discrimination against any citizen 
either in the eyes of law or in terms of opportunity in public offices or employment on 
grounds of religion, caste, race, sex etc.. Finally, regarding the tricky issue of strict 
separation between religion and state the Constitution prohibits religious instruction in 
government aided educational institutions and compulsory taxation in support of any 
particular religion. Hence the spirit of secularism is quite evident as far as the 


fundamental law of the land is concerned. 
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Thus, in theory, the essence of secularism lies essentially in the state’s 
strict neutrality to all religions but ironically the state, in order to show equal respect to 
all religions, has actually come much closer to religion. In fact, the state has not been able 
to consistently maintain the principle of non-interference in religious affairs. Thus the 
Constitution allows protective discrimination in favour of the SCs, STs and OBCs and it 
is well-known that the institution of caste has religious sanction behind it. Besides this, 
the statement made by the Prime Minister Dr. Manmohan Singh in the meeting of the 
National Development Council (NDC) on December 9, 2006, that special developmental 
projects should be installed for the minorities, specially the Muslims so that they can get 
equal share of the fruits of development (Ananda Bazar Patrika, L0 December, 2006), is a 
clear violation of this principle. Again, under Art.25 (2} of the Constitution, the State 
reserves the right to intervene, regulate or restrict the right to freedom of religion on 
grounds of public order, morality and health. Of course, one may argue that such 
deviations from the principle of non-interference .have been made in view of complex 


and diverse nature of India’s socio-cultural background (Gayen 1998: 20). 


The success of secular experiment in India is based on certain 
assumptions, i.e., India’s secular identity could be maintained if certain basic conditions 
were fulfilled. The most important among these conditions are: 

(a) every religious sect or group must follow the Gandhian principle of 
‘sarva dharma samabhava’ ; 

(b) the religion of the majority community, Hinduism should be tolerant 
and communicative with respect to other religions and the Hindus 
should also maintain minority rights ; 

(c) the state should maintain strict neutrality and impartiality regarding all 
religions ; and 

(d) every religious community must cooperate with the state in 


implementing its progressive social reform measures. 


At the time of independence Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, the then first Prime 
Minister of India, expressed immense faith in India’s ability to fulfill these expectations. 


That is why he resolutely campaigned for giving a solid base for India’s secular image. 
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But today, unfortunately, few among us can be so optimistic about them, because at the 
beginning of the 21" century India’s secular democratic foundation has come under 
serious challenge from different quarters. We would be able to properly understand the 
nature of this challenge if we can systematically identify the major areas of concern 


regarding our secularism. 
Il 


In this section I shall discuss those areas of concern which seem to pose a 
serious challenge to the theory and practice of Indian secularism. 

First, even after fifty years of independence the Indian society seems to be 
unprepared for secular ideals. Religious obscurantism and caste divisiveness. still 
dominate the Indian mental make-up. The state and almost all the political parties have 
compromised and collaborated with non-secular forces. Charged by cheap populism, 
Ministers do not miss any opportunity to join religious gatherings, since, they all believe, 
this will fetch votes in the elections. Again, the state-run television often promotes 
obscurantism and superstitions through many of its programmes. Examples can be 
multiplied ad infinitum. Thus, in the recent past separatist movement in Punjab was built 
up on the basis of Anandpur Sahib Resolution and religion-based politics. The Bhartiya 
Janata Party’s (BJP) programme for establishing a “Hindu State” in the name of Ram Roti 
and Insuf signals a grave danger for our pluralist polity. Above all, the politicians 
frequently visit the Ashrams and religious gurus for their kind blessings to win the 
electoral battle. Hence our question is: how can these parties and politicians separate 
religion from politics? 

Second, since our secularism is based on the Gandhian idea of sarva dharma 
samabhava many people think .that religion can play a constructive role in building a 
secular society. Classical Hinduism, by being tolerant, accommodative absorbent of other 
faiths, is considered conducive to the formation of a secular society. But the Hindu 
identity or Hindutva preached by the Sangh Paribar is more aggressive than tolerant and 
is determined to establish hegemony in society and polity. Herein lies the danger of 


Hindu fascism as was clearly evident in the demolition of the Babri Masjid. 
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Thirdly, appeasement of the minorities on the part of the government is also 
regarded as an obstacle to the secularization of the society. It is for this reason that the 
state has not been able to enact uniform civil code for all, though the Constitution from 
the very beginning dirccted the state to do so. The weakness of the state was quite evident 
at the time of enactment of the Muslim Women (Right to Divorce) bill, 1986. On the 
other hand, the Indian minorities, particularly the Muslims, have been the most obstinate 
to oppose any progressive measures taken by the state in the direction of their welfare all 
in the name of preserving the sanctity of personal law. This is giving a wrong signal to 
the equally communal Hindu forces. 

Fourthly, the state machinery itself often shows communal bias. The recent 
Gujarat massacre as a sequel to the Godhra incident has shown how the police and the 
bureaucracy are increasingly being communalized. The sectarian Hindu nationalists have 
thus brought about what may be called “politicization of religion” and ““communalization 


of politics”. 


In the midst of this emerging crisis a vital question arises: can we hope to keep 
intact our secular character? Nobody will deny that in order to realize this hope we need 
to develop a secular and rational society. Now, in order to build a secular society it is not, 
however, necessary to remain indifferent to religion altogether or to deny it any 
importance which it is very difficult to do in Indian society. For, society will not lose its 
secular character if it allows individuals to freely profess and practice religion. But, like 
the statc, society, too, should maintain strict neutrality with regard to religion. In other 
words, social processes should not be left under the guidance of religion and should not 
be taken as pre-determined. Since religion has deep roots in human psychology and can 
hardly be banished from society it is better to adopt a “secular view of religion” 
(Mukhopadhyay 2006). It means that religion should be taken as the means to attain 
perfection as a human being and that is possible if all religions show commitment to a 


common cause—service to mankind. 


In order to build a secular society in India the majority community, the 
Hindus, have a special responsibility to create a feeling of confidence among the 


Muslims, backward castes, scheduled castes and scheduled tribes who see themselves as 
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oppressed and discriminated against in Hindu society. For, to them, secularism means 
tolerance, acceptance, equality and non-discrimination. In the modern era Gandhi 
inspired us to accept tolerance and coexistence as a way of life. Modern researchers like 
Amartya Sen (1996) and Partha Chatterjee (1994) also convey the message that tolerance 
is the single most important task facing us now insofar as the issue of secularism is 
concerned. Sen stands for symmetric treatment of religions, groups, individual and other 
autonomies on the part of the state. He considers it a moral duty of a secular state which 
can get symmetry through the union of respective tolerances of different communities. 
Chatterjee, too, urges creation of a more favourable condition for inter-group tolerance 
through the initiation of a politics of representative democracy among the minorities to 
run their religious affairs. However, practice of tolerance is not a matter of politics alone. 
It requires preparation of our minds and hearts sympathetic understanding of other 
religions and “for this it is important for us to learn about each other, know each other in 
an open-ended spirit of exploration, dialogue and creation of a new ground of life.” (Giri, 
2000: 149). Civil society has a lot to do in this regard. Intellectuals and community 
leaders must come forward to build up this spirit of tolerance which, however, should be 
justified not simply as a religious category earnestly believed by the majority community 
but as a rational and pragmatic way of life; because, without this kind of justification civil 
society may again fall into the trap of religious fundamentalism endangering the very 
foundation of secularism itself. Let us hope that such an eventuality will not befool the 


vibrantly emerging civil society.’ ‘ 
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NOTE: 1. when this article was initially conceived and written Rizwanur Rahman and 
Priyanka Todi issue did not take place. But by the time it went to the press, we have 
witnessed @ spontaneous protest against inter-class and inter-religious prejudices and 
stereotypes in the form of a movement which is extremely secular by nature cutting 
across the boundaries of all religious and communal! sentiments. In this instance, the 


whole civil society reacted to strengthen our secular fabric. 
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‘Caste, Caste and Caste’: A Note on the Classic Predicament of 
‘Orientalist’ Indian Sociology 
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Bula Bhadra* 
I Prelude: Academic Amnesia or Ineluctable Soul—Searching ? 


} 
Everywhere sociologists, probably more than 


as 


any other social science community, Constantly deliberate on the nature and 
state of their disciplinary orientations and professional directions. 
Sociologists in India are no exception. Apparently, sociologists in India 
have assessed the relevance and appropriateness of Indian sociological 
imagination so frequently that one of them was constrained to say that “it’s 
just a generational thing. Each successive generation of sociologists feels 
compelled to revisit and pass judgment on the disciplinary practices of their 
predecessors before they can ‘go ahead and do their own thing.”? Another 
irked reaction is that Indian Sociologists do not have any “memory, no 
sense of history”. They keep on “reinventing the bicyle.””A honed reaction 
came from one of the leading stalwarts of our discipline, Andre Beteille. In 
an article published in Sociological Bulletin (1997) Beteille wrote :The 
problem with us is not that the small amount ` 


.of good work done by preceding generations is 
unjustly criticized by succeeding ones, but that 

it is ignored and quickly forgotten. In India each generation 
of sociologists seems eager to start its work on a 
clean state, with little or no attention to the work 
done before. This amnesia about ‘the work of their 
predecessors is no less distinctive of Indian 
sociologists than their failure to innovate. My main 
argument today is that the amnesia and the failure 
to innovate are two sides of the same coin. We will 
not be able to understand the one unless we understand 
the other? 


a i eee tl sins ne ae eeaeee ey maa ne a Ae  Sn Ra 
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Let me take up this charge of academic amnesia very briefly as 
it is extremely germane in relation to works done especially on ‘Caste’. I 
do not think that forgetfulness has been a characteristic feature of 
sociological writings in India at least, say, from 1950s till the end of the 
last century. Even a cursory look at the majority sociological works in 
India would testify to this and not otherwise. Honestly speaking, the 
dominant tendency has often been blind repetition of the “small amount of 
good works” and their mindless reproduction over and over again. That is 
why we have probably a plethora of works on caste, tribe, village and 
kinship. There ts nothing wrong in writing books and articles on these 
subjects but unfortunately the singular feature of this proliferation of 
literature is that majority of them are not really innovative, or even 
analytically oriented. What I am trying to say is that instead of critically 
analyzing the preceding generations’ works, we followed them too much or 
reproduced the same stuff too frequently. To be sure, the so-called 
“inability to innovate” has certainly not come from “academic amnesia” 
but, I think, from our excessive remembering and undiscerning orientation 
along with moronic parroting of the works already done. Each generation 
of sociologists seems to forget that they should not take things for granted 
because some ‘famous’ sociologist(s) said so. As a result, in each 
generation we are rather unfortunately blessed with more conformists than 
innovators. Rebels are, of course, a very rare commodity in Indian 


sociological terrain. 


The purpose of any academic endeavor is always in part to 
evaluate the past attainments and failures of the discipline. This process is 
cumulative and central to all scholarly activity which sometimes, but not 
always, results in the production of innovative work. That is why very often 
what apparently sounds like unjust criticism turns out to be starting point 
of an outstanding contribution. Therefore, to me, it is obligatory for a 
serious sociologist, or any academic for that matter, “to revisit the past” 


and a take a stock of what his/her predecessors have done. Then and then 
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only can one decide upom what he/she should do in terms of his/her 
academic interests and preferences. Why should this soul — searching 
and/or stock-taking be labeled as a “generational fad” or an “oedipal 


struggle” *? 


The problem also does not lie in trying to “reinvent the 
bicycle” but probably in the bare fact that we are sticking with the same 
bicycle more than we should and hence neglecting to ask for something 
novel. As early as 1980, D.N. Dhanagare reminded us that the “academic 
concerns” of the Indian sociologists were “complacently wallowed” in 
studies of caste, tribe, village, marriage, family and kinship and thereby 
stereotyped the contexts of research. * A somewhat similar concern was 
expressed by Meenakshi Thapan almost a decade after in 1988 while she 
was taking stock of the scope and character of Indian sociology in 
Contributions to Indian Sociology. She wrote in no uncertain terms ‘that 
there is remarkable “thematic continuity” between the Old and New series 
of Contributions to Indian Sociology “in terms of substantive articles” as 
the good old issues of caste, kinship and religion dominated the other 
themes quite clearly.® This, is certainly riding the same bicycle(s) over and 
over again when we should have been riding something else. In fact, 
frankly speaking, we have been riding the same bicycle of caste by 
uncritically accepting it for almost more than a century, except for the 
debate among a handful of sociologists in the nineties of the last century.’ 
Dirks hits the bull’s eye when he writes “In comparative sociology and in 


common parlance alike, caste has become a central symbol for India.” j 


With these introductory remarks, I like to show how we have 


been riding the same bicycle of caste by uncritically accepting and applying 
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it as the single most important.category for understanding and analyzing - 
Indian society or rarely try to go outside the colonial conceptualization. 
That is, the present sociological discourses about Indian society are still 
dominated by and large by the notion of ‘caste’ which , in turn, create 
disciplinary predicaments for Indian sociology. * In the next two sections I 
make an attempt to show how the stereotype of anthropological “other” as 
integral part of colonial epistemological and ontological thinking provided 
the basis for analyzing caste as “other” which became the be-all and end-all 
category for explaining Indian social reality. Moreover, historically, in 
India, the customary practice has been to use the label ‘socialogy’ to refer to both 
sociology as well as ‘social or cultural anthropology’. The twinning of the disciplines 
testifies that by and large, anthropology, especially its colonial variety “has dominated 
sociology, to the relative neglect of the latter. Thus the disciplinary terrain of Indian 
sociology has been profoundly influenced by colonial discourses of anthropology and 
anthropological imagination. This penetration has been coupled with the other > 
significant baggage, i.e: orientalist paradigm/approach with which Indian sociology 


cy 


has been overburdened with for a long long time. 


IL Anthropology and ‘Orientalism’= ‘Other’ 


os 
without the Rest... the West would not have been able to recognize and 
represent itself as the summit of human history ... “The other” was the dark , 
side-forgotten, repressed and denied; the reverse image of enlightenment ` 
and modernity. 

- Stuart Hall”? 


What is unique about anthropology asa discipline is the use of its ‘other’, 
to overcome the limits of its origin and location. 


- Veena Das! 


“the rise of caste as the single most important trope for Indian society, and 
the Complicity of Indian anthropology in the project of colonial state 
formation are documented in a great many texts ...” 10a Dirks, op. cit., 
p.49. i 


- Dirks!™ 
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As a discipline with a fairly long history, anthropology’s 
birth and survival has depended on the idea that there are other cultures and 
that they can be studied. Traditionally, the anthropologists ventured into 
remote villages to study them, the ‘other’ people with the ‘other’ culture, 
Anthropologists’ assumed ability to thoroughly study cultures unlike their 
own has made anthropology the study of the human other. It is a logical 
corollary of the discovery of the “primitive” i.e. un-or non- civilized human 
beings as opposed to “civilized” ones. Historically viewed, the development 
of the Enlightenment worldview, the growth in scientific reasoning, the rise 
of evolutionary thinking, and most importantly the rise of colonialism are 
closely associated with the appearance and usage of the notions of the 
“other” and “otherness” the favorite knowledge categories of the classical 


anthropological discourse. 


The primary role of anthropology thus was a 

process of “inventing the human other” in order 

to develop a theory of humankind. This 

anthropological other is basically epistemological. 

It is based on the notion of perceived differences 

and is a cognitive process involving observation, 
collection of data and theorizing. Thus there is a 

plethora of human other which appears in anthropology.’* 


With the rise particularly of colonialism and contact with 
‘other’ cultures, a specific pattern of thought and language, a system of 
representations — emerged, underpinned by the discourse of the “West and 
the Rest” where the “West” became synonymous with the developed, 
civilized, and normal in contrast to the “non-West” which was perceived as 
underdeveloped, primitive, and deviant. This essentialist identity of West 
was then formed not only through its perceived sense of difference from the 


other cultures, but also by its perceived sense of superiority to “other” cultures. This kind 
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of ‘Eurocentrism’ — the perception of almost everything European as normal, natural and 
ideal — in the hidebound heyday of colonialism became crystallized and readily reproduced 
as commonsense. Colonialism functions first of all through the production of alterity (The 
state or quality of being other). Consequentially a number of negative stereotypes of the 
‘other’ emerged. The negative construction of others is finally what found and sustained 
European identity itself. Social theorist P. Hulme points out that stereotypes operate mainly 
through a combination of adjectives which establish certain characteristics as if they were 
essential truths and are always split into two opposing elements ~ a good and a bad, which 
is known as ‘stereotypical dualism’.'? This stereotyped dualism is clearly reflected in 


Eurocentric binary oppositions such as these : 
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This, of course, does not exhaust the list of binary stereotypes. By tracing the 


“orientalizing" of the Orient Edward Said has shown that ‘Orientalism is a 


g 


discourse about the Orient as the “other 


confirms Europe’s superior position!“ 


of Europe, which by all means 
in spite of all its refined pluralities. 
Since in Orientalism Orient is always a tableau of queerness, “there is 
nothing about Orientalism that is neutral or objective. By definition it is a 


partial and partisan object.” !5 


Accordingly, in a profound sense, the other is 
not a concept, not a name for some thing or someone. It doesn’t name an object. It is used 


as an indicator towards that which is noticeable only by its absence. 


These anthropological and Orientalist paradigms and theories 
of “difference” and “otherness” has far — reaching implications for Indian 
sociology. Let me very briefly substantiate. Indian sociology’s 
anthropological connection in the post-independent period which is quite 
impressive and deserves mention. In the first volume of the Sociological 
Bulletin in 1952 M.N. Srinivas wrote an article on “Social Anthropology 
and Sociology” where he enthusiastically commented to this effect that the 
experience of intensive fieldwork has chiefly made social anthropology a 
respected and respectable academic discipline. Therefore, Srinivas thought, 
“it would be a good idea if we could insist that.students wishing to study 
‘sociology’ make a prior study of ‘social anthropology’ for at least two 
years.”. This, for him, this “provides a cure to ethnocentrism” as it is 
certainly capable of producing a “certain charity and tolerance towards 
ways of life other than one’s own.” In addition, Srinivas was also eager “to 
do away with the distinction between sociology and social anthropology”. 
as “this would help to separate social from physical anthropology and 


ethnology. In the first or last instances he argued that the union of social 
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anthropology and sociology is desirable and will be to the advantage of 
sociology.”!§ It becomes evident from Srinivas’ position that he was very 
anxious to separate social anthropology from anthropology as the latter by 
that time has fallen into some disgrace especially in the former colonies. 
He candidly admitted that “names are an important matter, and social 
anthropologists have reason to feel that their subject has not been lucky in 
the choice of its name.”?” But apart from the nomenclature, apparently 
nothing else about “anthropology” was really objectionable to Srinivas and 
he was very much eager to have “comparative sociology” and eliminate the 


18 Almost an 


distinction between social anthropology and sociology. 
unquestioned obedience and adherence to this prescription of Srinivas and 
also of some other Indian sociologists explains beyond doubt, why there 
was no real resistance to any of the domain assumptions of Colonial 
Anthropology and or Orientalist paradigmatic worldview of Indian Society. 
` These paradigms are still popular among majority academics and the binary 
stereotypes dominate among daily teaching of sociology in Indian colleges 
and universities. A close inspection is bound to attest that Indian 
sociology, both in its curriculum and in its majority researches still 
uncritically uses and depends on these worldviews. As Deshpande correctly 
wrote in 2001 that in contrast to Economics, “sociology seems to have inherited a 
profoundly ambiguous and disabling self-identity. This is a direct consequence of the fact 
that it lacked a distinct presence in colonial India, being largely subsumed under social ` 

anthropology and Indology.” "° Beteille, who was also convinced up to 1970s 
about the unity of sociology and anthropology as advantageous for 
sociology expressed a somewhat different feeling in the 1990s. He wrote: 
“It is undeniable that my enthusiasm for the unity of sociology and 
anthropology has cooled over the last thirty years. This is partiy because 
changes in my own professional experience and intellectual horizons, but 


also because of changes in the two disciplines themselves.” In this 


connection Beteille narrates his experience which is surely indicative of the 
fact that, despite colonialism’s formal disappearance and a lot of talk about 
the deconstruction of binary opposites and essentialist categories, the 
‘Otherness’ paradigm reigns supreme, though invisibly as a classic post- 


colonial predicament. 


When a student of Indian society and culture 

goes to such an [ American ] University, no matter 

whether he is a.sociologist or an anthropologist in 

India, he is presented there as an anthropologist and 

not a sociologist. The established opinion in American, 

and to a large extent European, universities is that 

the study of Indian society and of other Asian 

or African societies is the province of anthropology 

and not sociology.” 

` No wonders the “orient” is still the ‘primitive other’, as it remains so also 


in somewhat Anthropologised/Orientalized Indian sociology. 


In this context let us look at the first volume of the 
Contribution to Indian Sociology (1957). It is here one can clearly find that 


Louis Dumont and David Pocock were all quite ready to start a special 


sociological analysis of Indian society under the heading of “For A 
Sociology of India”. Further, they wanted to have “genuine dichotomies” in 
place of what they called “imaginary dichotomies”, of course to prove the 
principle of difference between the West and India or in their respective 
social systems still works as a viable point of departure.”? So it is really not 
a question of dismissing Dumont’s variety of sociology as ‘Hindu 
sociology’ since according to Patricia Uberoi “Dumont’s intellectual project was 
surely comparativist par excellence’™, it is about Dumont’s preconceived notions 
of what comparative sociological analysis is all about. As Quigley reminds 


us: 
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Dumont uses India as a particular illustration of a 
much more wide-ranging social philosophy which is 
intended to illustrate the nature of traditional society 
generally, Having isolated what it is that makes 
traditional society, Dumont believes that this can be 
used as a mirror to explain what it is that makes for 
the distinctiveness of modern society: this 

has been his preoccupation”? 


Therefore, the stereotypical dualism of Dumont can hardly be put under the rug 
in the name of ‘comparative sociology? and then conveniently overlook 
Dumont’s real objectives. But regrettably we have been teaching Dumont 
and following Dumontian variety of researches without questioning and 
thus heightening the predicaments of Indian sociology. A plethora of 
examples can be given of this type of mindless following of some famous 
sociologists, which makes Indian sociologists “imitative than innovative almost 
by nature”. “ . Thus, Indian sociology might have been benefited if there was legitimate 
‘disciplinary amnesia’ of successive generations of Indian sociologists which could have 
helped them to be ‘innovative rather than imitative’. A classic example can be given by 
quoting a lengthy passage from Jaganath Pathy’s article in Sociological 
Bulletin of 1999. 


When Confucius was asked what was the first thing he 
would do if he became the emperor of China, his immediate 
reply was that the most important thing is the rectification 
of the words. How true it was then, and how equally 

true now. The term tribe is shrouded in ambiguity and 
often totally erroneous; the semantics are thus crucial 

and logically relevant. Despite its wide currency in 

social science literature, the term tribe and allied 

terms like native, aborigines, first nations, indigenous 
and the like, have never been defined with any scientific 
rigor and precision and exiting definitions continue 

to characterize certain categories of preliterate cultures, 
covering a wide range of forms, of social organizations 
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and levels of economic development. It appears that what 
is missing in the process of conceptualization is the 
acknowledgement of history and of a complex political 
economy. Needless to emphasize that the term [tribe BB] 
and the community of people so designated belong to a 
particular era and of a social complex. Disciplines simply 
followed the dictates. We may say that the term 

[tribe BB] originated with the rise of European 
colonialism and with racist ideology. It is worth 
acknowledging that several of the tribes were once 
considered nations, peoples and kingdoms by the same 
colonizers who wanted to establish commercial 

and diplomatic relations with them. It was colonial 
subjugation that transformed nations, countries, kingdoms 
and peoples into the so-called tribes. Prior to colonial 
annexation, the term had no equivalent in Africa, 

Asia, Australia or America. It is not merely accidental 
that only in the heydays of colonialism were most of the 
people named tribes. The term tribe reflects the 
vocabulary of the colonial powers which, over laden 

by the ‘Whiteman’s burden’ described it in several 
disparaging and contemptuous terms.... In brief, 

the term tribe has never been defined with any 

scientific precision... Obviously then, there 

is no clear sociological basis of identifying a 


community as tribe.” 


III Other = Caste = ‘Orientalist’ Indian Sociology 


If thee was one social institution that to the Colonial mind, 
centrally and socially characterized Indian society as radically 
different from Western society, it was the institution 
of caste. 

- Partha Chatterjee”® 


“ Colonialism made caste what it is today.” Dirks, 26a. p.5. 


- Dirks?* 
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Max Weber (1984-1920) in his The Religion of India (first 
published in 1916-17) proclaimed that the caste is the most fundamental 
institution of Hinduism. For Weber, “before everything else, without caste, 
there is no Hindu.””” Forty years later, Dumont and Pocock in their clarion 
call for the appropriate kind of sociology of India declared that “first, of 


course, comes caste”?®. 


What a charming and impressive historical 
continuity between the new and the old Orientalists. It seems both Dumont 
and Pocock never cared to explore that the identification of caste as the 
fundamental institution of Indian society, however, begs a series of 
unavoidable theoretical and methodological unavoidable questions which 
may be pertinent for pursuing such a caste-based analysis of independent 
India. The lengthy passage from Jaganath Pathy’s article quoted earlier here 
in the context of his analysis on India’s post-independent state 
unmistakably attracts our attention to the conceptual vacuity and 


ideological loading of the concept of tribe ~ which is parallel to the concept 


of caste. 


Let me now concentrate on caste. To begin with, what can be 
said about the word ‘CASTE’ ? Before everything else let me locate its 


original birth place : 


The Portuguese seafarers who traded mainly on the west 
Coast of India in the 16" and 17'" centuries descirbed 
the groups they called castas (from which derive the 
English and french words caste) meaning ‘species’ 

or ‘breeds’ of animals or plants and ‘tribes’, ‘races’, 
‘clans’ or ‘lineages’ among men.”® 


Two points are in order here._First, the word caste, which has captivated 





and captured so much of our ‘sociological imagination’ is not an Indian 


word. To be sure, it is rather an European invention. Secondly, castes are in 
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a basic way “unalike — as species are”. That is to say, jati or caste can be 


"30° The onerous 


species in a zoological or botanical sense also. 
responsibility of popularizing and stabilizing the word in the Indian psyche 
was borne by Max Weber with the necessary help from the British Colonial 
administrators and the so-called colonial anthropologists cum 
administrators. Weber’s sole source on castes in India was in fact the 
British Indian censuses of 1901 and 1911.*! British preoccupation with castes 
and tribes and cognate anthropological inquiries found the ‘best man’ in Herbert 
Hope Risley (1851-1911), the Commissioner of 190] census. His racial 
vision successfully turned caste through census operations, (especially 
through 1901 census) the whipping girl for everything. Caste was the 
perfect scapegoat through which British was able to conceptualize and 
operationalize every inferiority and backwardness they wanted the world to 
believe about ‘vegetative’ Indians and ‘eternally stagnant’ Indian society. 
As far as the British “official” view was concerned, Bernard Cohn provides 


us with this illuminating characterization of caste: 


The ‘official view of caste was very much related to how the British collected the 
information about the caste system. in the first instance a caste was a ‘thing’, an 
entity, which was concrete and measurable, above all it had definable characteristics — 
endogamy, commensality rules, fixed occupation, common ritual practices. These 
were things which supposedly one could find out by sending assistants into the field 
with a questionnaire and which could be qualified for reports and surveys, or one 
could learn about the castes of a particular district by sitting on one’s horse or in the 
shade of the village banyan tree as the adjunct of one’s official duty. What was 
recorded could be collated so that the Lothars, or the Ahirs... could be pigeonholed 
and one could then go on to the next group described. This way of 
thinking about a particular caste was useful to the administrator, because it 
gave the illusion of knowing the people of. ... India was seen as a 
collection of castes; the particular picture was different in any given 
time and place, but India was a sumof its parts and the parts were 
castes.’ 
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This grossly empiricist and stereotypical view, of the caste system of India 
$ 
nicely fitted into Weber’s problematic and was further accentuated one- 


sidedly in conformity with his own methodological prerequisites. 


Now, as far as the British were concerned the 
classification of castes under the census of 1901 was based on “social 
precedence” because apparently it was “so recognized by the native public 
opinion at the present day” and because the particular castes were” 
supposed to be the modern representative of one or the other of the castes 
of the theoretical Hindu system.”** This procedure, clearly making caste as 
of central importance, was unfortunately adopted. This was despite the fact 
that if a person was asked to identify his caste he would invariably have 
referred to anything from his occupation to some titular designation he 
might have earned. Risley himself acknowledged this.** In any case the 
result of such classification was extraordinary livening of the caste spirit, 
along with the mushrooming of caste groups and bodies. This, as James 
Kerr, the principal of Hindu College at Calcutta wrote in 1865, was clearly 


conducive to the British interest : 


It may be doubted if the existence of caste 
is on the whole unfavourable to the 
permanence of our rule. It may even be 
considered favourable to it, provided we 
act with prudence and forbearance, Its 
spirits is opposed to the national 


union.” 


Mr. Middleton, one of the two superintendents of census operations of 1921 
for the province of Punjab, later correctly pointed out the effects of British 


colenial rule on the revival and consolidation of caste in India. He wrote : 
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I had intended pointing out that there is a very wide 
revolt against the classification of occupational castes; 
that these castes have been largely manufactured and 
almost entirely preserved as separate castes by the 
British Government. Our land records and official 
documents have added iron bonds to the old rigidity of 
caste. Caste in itself was rigid among the higher castes, 
but malleable amongst the lower. We pigeonholed every 
one by caste, and if we could not find a true caste for 
them, labeled them with the name of an hereditary 
occupation. We deplore the caste-system and its effects on 
social and economic problems, but we are largely 
responsible for the system we deplore ... Government’s 
passion for labels and pigeonholes has led toa 
crystallization of the caste system, which except amongst 
the aristocratic castes, was really very fluid under 
indigenous rule.’ ' 


Unlike its predecessors in England, the censuses of British India attempted 
not only to count but also to define and explain caste. As a result, the 
censuses became not simply an accounting of what existed; they also 
become active participants in the creation and modification of ‘Indian 
society’, i.e. a congeries of castes. Its obvious consequence was the 
successful creation of caste as the ‘other’ which nobody could locate 
anywhere in Europe or for that matter in whole of the West. The additional 
bonus was also the birth of a plethora of human ‘others’ through numerous 
castes, sub-castes schedule castes, scheduled tribes etc. The 1901 Consus 
of Bengal alone was able to discover over 205 castes and there were 450 
groups from one to 22,000,000. Half of them did not have over 1,000 
members.*” The situation boils down to the fact that there were as many 
castes as there were individuals. This procedure, clearly making caste as of central 


importance, was adopted despite the fact that caste has become meaningless in the sense 


that a person, asked to identify his caste, would invariably refer to anything from 
occupation to some titular designation. Risley himself knew this but still tried his best to 
direct the full apparatus of colonial might to use India as corroboration of racial difference 
no matter what. . In any case the result of such a classification was extraordinary revival of 


the caste spirit and mushrooming of caste bodies. 


Various ambitious castes quickly perceived the chances 

of their raising status. They invited conferences of 

their members, and formed councils to take steps to see 

that their status was recorded in the way they thought was honorable 

to them. Other castes that could not but resent this ‘stealthy’ procedure 

to advance, equally eagerly began to convert their claims. Thus a 

campaign of mutual recrimination was set on foot. ...The total result 

has been a livening up of the caste spirit.” 
One caste was the ‘other’ to another caste, and so on. India can now be 
successfully analyzed through innumerable castes and its varieties and 
each one is based on some imagined and / or authentically imagined 
differences. The reversed image of enlightenment and modernity is now in 
full existence in the form of ‘ignoble savage’... . ‘Risley’s racial vision on 
the one hand played a significant role in production of caste identities of 
modern Indians and on the other successfully implanted the germs of 


communalism for the future. British could not have asked for more. 


Interestingly, the reaction to the official colonial view of 
caste evoked serious responses and reactions from the historians of India 
but, barring a few exceptions®’, sociologists’ reaction in the post-colonial 
India was almost absent. Srinivas and a few others in 1960 provided a mild 


criticism of Weber and his source materials. According to them census 
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reports and data were | Superficial, and occasionally” not quite accurate”. 
As far as Weber was concerned, his “theoretical interests and kind of data 
he used, led him to view caste in all India terms, and he did not realize 
sufficiently that caste was a highly localized phenomenon”*”. Incidentally 
Srinivas, though highly critical of the “book-view” of caste, unfortunately 
did not take up the challenge of combating the jaundiced colonial official 
field — view of caste. At the other extreme, Marxist sociologists like A.R. 
Desai and others never really took up any critical examination of the 
aforementioned “official” colonial view of caste or any other 
methodological and for theoretical problem associated with the concept of 
caste. 

Let me now briefly point to the meanings and usages of caste, 
varna, and jati. Caste and sub caste have been generally used as the English 
synonym for both varna and jati. The basic idea of varna is function and not 
birth. Each varna is supposed perform a specific function. For some, varna 
signifies the first trace of division of labour. Jati, on the other hand, is 
generally defined by birth. “But one can choose whether one’s jati refers to 
a more or less inclusive group: this is going to depend on context. In one 
contest, one’s jati is one’s lineage; in another, it may be all the lineages 
with whom one can intermarry; in yet another, it may refer to those whose 
common ethnic or cultural heritage sets them apart from their neighbours. 
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Jati is, of the essence, a relative term.””’. Marriott and Inden’s discussion 


gives us a clearer idea about the range and flexibility of the concept jati. 


One of the commonest words for genus in most 
Indian languages, jati, is derived from an 
Indo-European verbal roof meaning ‘genesis’, 
‘origin’, or ‘birth’. It is applied to any species of 
living things including gods and humans. Among 
humans, jati can designate a distinct sex, a race, 
a caste, or a tribe; a population, the followers of 
an occupation or a religion, or a nation.*? 
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This remarkably rare elasticity makes it absolutely meaningless to 
undertake any worthwhile endevour to examine how many jatis there are in 
any specific society or region. Regrettably, how to locate and identify a jati 
has become generally one of the most frequently asked questions by those 
who attempt to quantity and classify jatis in a particularly way. In a recent 
article, Beteille corroborates this when he informs that the concept of jati, 
there being no fixed number of jatis, “can be stretched to accommodate all 
kinds of units, that cannot be accommodated by varna.” 43 This implies that 
jati can mean from manabjati to kayasthajati, or from narijati to biharijati 
etc. etc.** In criticizing attempts to equate varna with caste, Srinivas wrote 
the following quite forcefully about four decades back : 


The varna mode! has produced a wrong and distorted 
view of caste. It is necessary for the sociologists 

to free himself from the hold of the varna model if he 
wishes to understand the caste system.** 


In fact, the empirical evidence suggests that four varna model was difficult 
to trace as Nayars, a warrior group, or Chetiars, amerchant group, have 
been considered sudras. Another example was “the Shannas of Southern 
Tamil Nadu, whose traditional occupation was tapping the palmyra tree for 
its juices to make palm-sugar and a tody drink, claimed that they were 
really kshatriyas, and should be called Nadars meaning Lords of the 
Land.”** During census operation of 19" century they claimed high varna 
status and were successful. The point is that four varna model may be either 
purely a textual view or it represented the early development of division of 
labour, and not anything more than that. For example, Pauline kolenda 
distinguished between varna and jati by asserting that varna signified 
“occupational specialization” and jati stands for “in-migrating groups, 
tribal groups with a newly developed craft”*”’.These examples can be 


multiplied.** The point is that” to set out with the idea that castes are, in 
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general, bounded groups with a fixed membership is to embark on a path of 
endless frustration.”*? That is the intensely problematic dimensions of caste 
preclude any conceptualization of caste. Moreover, its non-correspondence 
either with varna and/or jati makes caste even more an unproductive 
category. 

All these should make one thing amply evident. Though 
caste and sub caste have been used in the most happy-go-lucky manner for 
varna and jati, unfortunately they do not correspond either to varna or to 
jati. Varna model is not an all India model and jati is infinitely an elastic 
term which could mean many different things depending on the context. On 
the top of it “there is endless dispute about” which jati belongs to which 
varna and which does not.”*° Let me cite Jonathan Parry’s work on Caste 
and Kinship in Kangra (1979) which makes it abundantly clear that varna 
refers to a function and not to the name of a group characterized by 
Kinship.*! Additionally, it becomes amply clear that “there is no consensus 
regarding the placement of some castes in the varna hierarchy.”*” So, there 
is no clear-cut-correspondence: between caste and kinship which some 
analysts are so determined to establish.” Therefore, if one takes the case of 
jatis, they are not closed groups. On the contrary, they are extremely 
flexible. On the other hand, if one takes varna it is a fixed model] but which 
is not in all likelihood actually an operational principle in reality. Now, as 
far as the purity-pollution theme in caste is concerned, we know better than 


is usually assessed. In fact the ideas concerning purity 


are essentially about boundary maintenance 
and are found in all systems of classification. 
All societies exhibit elaborate rules and taboos 
with respect of those which most threaten our 
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social ‘purity’ by demonstrating our natural 
‘impurity’... . The point here is that since the 
Preoccupation with purity is in some sense 

a human universal, it cannot be used, as it 
stands, to explain a particular case such as 
caste India.** 


It ıs not possible to discuss Louis Dumont’s views on caste in 
any detail but a few points are in order. Dumont’s cardinal principal of 
hierarchical disjunction between status and power, where temporal 


‘authority of the kings submits to be spiritual authority of the Brahmanas, 


But Dumont does not care to tell us what happens when the spiritual 
authority also possesses the temporal authority or vice versa. In addition 
Dumont himself admits that “in theory, power is ultimately subordinated to 
priesthood, whereas in fact priesthood submits to power.”** Interestingly 
enough, even though the concrete reality does not match with his 
theoretical formulation, he refuses to tell us what happens when the 
“priesthood submits to power’. Further Dumont’s whole “comparative 
sociology” is dependent on the binary difference between “traditional” and 


"modern” societies. 


As opposed to modern society, traditional societies, 
which know nothing of equality and liberty as values, 
which know nothing, in short, of the individual, have 
basically a collective idea of man and our (residual) 
apperception of man as a social being is the sole link 
which unites us to them, and is the only angle from 
which we come to understand them. This apperception 
is therefore the starting-point of any comparative 
sociology." 


Does this by any figment of imagination reminds one that Dumont’s 
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cherished notion of ‘comparative sociology’ is nothing but only a principle 
of difference to understand the “other” culture of India based on the 
absence of the idea of individual, specifically the Western individual who 
was apparently by the way the repository of equality and liberty? Does this 
not take us about a couple of century earlier when both Hegel and Marx 
were frantically searching for the individuation and individuality but could 
not find the individual or the spirit of individualism in India? This absence 
of the individual particularly for Marx was one of the most fundamental 
causes for eternal stagnation of Asian societies. Marx categorically asserted: 


The Asiatic form necessarily hangs on most 
tenaciously and for the longest time. This is 
due to its presupposition that the individual 


does not become independent vis-à-vis 


commune®”. 


Of course, Dumont was not able to tell whether in Europe there ever was 
any non-individual, say serfs or slaves. Scholars like Dumont hardly looks 
back because then the theory they so feverishly propagate could fall flat on 
their face. Therefore, at bottom, all this talk about “comparative sociology” 
is nothing but rather an avowal and then celebration of the imagined “other”, 
apparently highlighting the differences between India and Europe. There is 
little doubt that for Dumont the category of caste, whatever that may or 
may not be, serves as a both handy and ideal concept for dividing humanity 
between traditional stagnant and modern mobile. Finally, can Dumont tell 
us to which groups those Brahmanas belonged, who, unfortunately, did not 
possess spiritual / priestly power because they were engaged in other 
functions / occupations ? Or, what about those castes(?) who refuse food of 
any kind from all other castes as Dipankar Gupta has shown us.°® I think 


not, 
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It is perplexing that though neither varna nor jati has direct 
correspondence with caste or sub caste , this unhappy translation continues 
and still enjoys hegemonic position even a lot of water has flown down all 
the sociological explanations of Indian society. At bottom, the net result is 
that we keep creating as many Indians as there are castes, as per the 


colonial classification but careful arrangement of our destiny. 


This brings us face to face with the stark reality of the 
problem of finding suitable conceptual categories with which we can 
explain Indian social reality. Let me once again go back to what what 
Srinivas, Beteille and others wrote in 1960 while explaining the 
phenomenon of caste dominance. 


The concept of dominance shows that it was 

not always or even usually, the Brahmin who 
dominated the caste hierarchy. ... In actual fact, 
however, a caste which owned land were genuinely 
dominant only when they owned land. Where 
land was owned by other and lower castes, 

the Brahmin retained his high ritual position, 
but had little influence in secular matters, and 
even in ritual matters, he was likely to be 
brushed aside by a leader of the dominant caste. 
It was the land owing castes which were the most 
influential.*° 


kolenda wrote to the same effect that the “largest jati, making up over 40 
percent of Khalpur’s population , was the landowning Rajputs.”® Does this 
potentially indicate that we need to look elsewhere for an appropriate 
taxonomy for cataloging so-called traditional and modern people of India, 


other than caste, caste and caste? 
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IV 


Closing Thoughts 


With the concept of caste thus doing intellectual and 
administrative overtime, we might ask whether it was ever 
anything but a projection of the western ideological 
imagination. Has it had, or could it have any analytic 
force as a sociological tool?™ 


Caste was ensconced as the quintessential ‘other’ to Europe and the mostly 


anthropologically oriented Indian Sociologists of, the first three decades or so after India’s 


independence, accepted it with benign protest and mild concussion. It was only in the late 


1980s or so a new discourse on the anomalies ‘of the notion of caste and its empirical 


applications was born and gradually gained strength to challenge a few old assumptions 


and also data on the so-called ‘master status’ label of Indians. Some of the unanswered 


questions/ objections are as follows: 


How is class related to varna and jati? 

What is really the meaning of hierarchy as casteness and caste as a matter of 
consciousness? 

How one can distinguish between ethnicity and casteness, between tribalness and 
casteness and between classness and casteness? 

Or should one can go further and try to differentiate between casteness and 
varnaness, casteness and jatiness, and varnaness and jatiness? 

Finally, do we really need the term caste in view of the stark reality that we cannot 
even give a working definition of caste because the theoretical criteria and the 
actual contexts vary unlimitedly from village to village, city to city, region to region 
and even within a single village, neighbourhood or community? 

The discourse of caste-as-identity ran into a lot of contradiction and inconsistency 
as the identity constructed by the caste may not square with the identity attributed 
to it by others, like ‘Brahmans should be educated and cultured but we are poor 
and illiterate and have to plough the land’. 
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Therefore, if the institution of caste does not possess any enduring content to the 
essence of India as the orientalist scholars and observers of nineteenth century were 
inclined to think, then, can we more or less safely conclude that “the concept of caste 
is of no value at all if it simply confirms us in our view that societies like India are 
strange, ‘essentially’ different, governed by quite alien principles’? ™ Ergo, can the 


concept of caste be given a decent burial! 
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From Land to the Tillers to Land to the Capitalists: Marginalisation of 
Peasants in West Bengal in the Wake of Liberalisation 


Abhijit Guha* 
Legitimisation of Marginalization: 


On 21 September 1996, the leading Bengali daily Ananda Bazar Patrika published an 
editorial entitled “Land: Agriculture versus Industry”. The editorial praised the recent 
move of the leaders of the Left Front Government (LFG) in West Bengal who have decided 
to acquire agricultural land for the industries. It was stated in the editorial that days have 
come to get rid of the overused communist slogan: ‘Land to the Tillers.’ The editors of 
Ananda Bazar welcomed the recent leftist decision but expressed their doubts whether the 
government would actually be able to implement its policy in practice. A real Marxian doubt 


expressed towards the Marxists! 


The Marxists of West Bengal, however, are quiet certain about the industrial 
investments in West Bengal. On 29 March 1996, the CPI (M) daily organ Ganasakti 
published a news item with the caption: The State is Moving Towards the First Row in 
Industrialisation’. In the text of this news item much enthusiasm was shown over the 
investment by the foreign multinationals like Siemens, Mitsubishi, Motorola, Caltex and 
other giants about whose exploitative activities the CPI (M) was a bitter critic just a few years 
ago. But globalisation and the triumph of technology have changed the policy of the leftists in 
West Bengal. For the Ministers of West Bengal, investment by a multinational or a big 
industrialist is more important than framing a policy for the rural poor who would be further 
marginalized through the establishment of industries on agricultural land. On the contrary, the 
policy makers of West Bengal have started to argue that the state has now become an ideal 
ground for the establishment of technologically sophisticated and capital-intensive industries, 
since a successful land reforms programme has improved the socio-economic condition of the 
peasantry in the vast countryside of West Bengal. The issue of marginalization of the 
peasants is suppressed under the cover of successful land reforms. The ground for giving land 


to the capitalists by taking them from the beneficiaries of land reforms is cleared in this way. 


The author is Reader, Department of Anthropology, Vidyasagar University., West Bengal. 
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Land to the Tillers 

The communist government in West Bengal which came to power in 1977 claims its 
uniqueness among the Indian states not only in staying at office for the last twenty years 
through parliamentary democracy, but also for implementing a pro-people land reform 
programme with a fair amount of success (Mukarji and Bandopadhyay : 1993), the key to 
which lies in involving the grassroots level people of the vast countryside in the execution of 
the government policies related to development of agriculture in the state. Confiscation of the 
agricultural land of the big landlords far beyond the limits provided by the Land Ceiling Act, 
distribution of land to landless labourers and recording of the rights of share-croppers were 
the three major planks of the land reform policy of the Left Front Government in which the 
communist parties of West Bengal involved a far greater number of rural poor than the 


previous Congress regime. 


Another facet of the bottom-up policy of the communists in the state was in elected 
local self-government or the three-tier panchayat system, which became really effective since 
1978 through open participation of political parties in its elections. The Panchayats in West 
Bengal have already become indispensable local level political institutions which have 
created ample scope for different section of the rural people to voice their needs and 


aspirations related to the developmental inputs even at the village level. 


These socio-political developments raised the level of consciousness and expectation 
about economic development among the poorer sections (landless labourers, bargadars 
marginal farmers, rura! artisans etc.) of the rural population in West Bengal. In Medinipur, 
the then largest district in the state, the bottom-up approach of the communist state before its 
administrative bifurcation in 2002, government crystallized into a politico-administrative 
movement which was phrased as “village based district planning process” during 1985-86, a 
few years before the adoption of the economic liberalisation policy by the central government 
led by Congress in 1991. The central objective of this decentralised planning process was to 
unleash a movement of village based rural development program by the villagers and get a 
feedback primarily from the participants for further improvement. It would be relevant for 
our present study to observe how this district planning committee of Medinipur visualised the 
whole process of village- based development programme. The said committee published a 
document entitled Village- based District Planning Process: an Outline of Methodology in 
September 1985, which described in detail how relevant socio-economic information on each 


village could be collected by the grassroots- level panchayat workers for using them in this 
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micro- level planning process. Among many pro-people planning elements, the document 
gave importance to (i) identification of the nature and amount of agricultural land as well as 
their improvement through ecologically sustainable use and (ii) exploration of the 
possibilities of developing industries in terms of local demand, raw material and/or skill 


(District Planning Committee 1985). 
Land to the Capitalists 


Within a few years and particularly after the adoption of an export oriented economic 
liberalisation programme by the central government, the industrial policy of West Bengal 
also started to change quite cardinally. The government which was fully committed to land 
reform started to invite capital intensive and technologically sophisticated heavy industries 
including multinational corporations. The ministers and the leaders of this government now 
justify this policy of inviting huge capitalistic investment on the ground that the economic 
capabilities of the rural population in West Bengal have increased through the successful land 
reform policy (Guha 2003a) But if one seriously looks into the latest report of a committee 
appointed by the government of West Bengal for the evaluation of its panchayat system, then 
the statement of the ministers which justified industrial investment do not seem to be 
realistic. The report, published in 1993, mentioned: “land reform is not yet a completed 
program... in the nearly eleven years till 30 September 1992, only 94 thousand acres were 
distributed. At this rate, the remaining 2.6 lakh acres will take almost 30 years to be 
distributed “(Mukarji and Bandopadhyay 1993). It also stated: “There is no sustained effort to 
help small and marginal farmers by converging rural development schemes on their 
households. Patta-holders are, more or less, left to fend for themselves, once land is allotted 
to them. So far this has been an area of neglect” (Ibid). 


In the industrial situation of the state also, the volte-face attitude of the state 
government after the economic liberalisation can be clearly observed. The state government 
in its report on Labour in West Bengal 1988, discerned a ‘very alarming trend over the last 
few ycars’ in the industries of the state, due to ‘a spate of lock-outs, suspension of work. 
suspension of business’ etc. adopted by the industrialists from 1979 to 1988. It was also 
clearly stated that ‘the reasons cited in the notices of lock-outs were not the real causes for 
closing the mills’. ‘Those were closed for imposing certain unjustified conditions on the 
workers in the form of retrenchment, voluntary retirement, reduction in manpower etc. 


(Labour in West Bengal 1988). But within three years, the government attitude has become 
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industrialist-friendly and this corresponds to the adoption of the new economic policy of the 
Congress- led central government, which the left front leaders still continue to criticise. 
Coming to official statistics we find that from 1991 up to March 1997, the state has received 
1,516 industrial approvals involving 40,069.96 crores of rupees (Paschim Bangaye Shilpa 
1997). This industrial investment has also brought rapid changes in the style of functioning of 
the communist government. Many of the decisions, which may severely affect village and the 
regional socio-economic patterns. are now coming from the upper levels of the bureaucracy. 
This forms the wider political context under which we would be looking into the first order 
consequences of the establishment of heavy industries within an agricultural milieu in 


Paschim Medinipur district. 
Marginalization of Peasants in Medinipur: Some Facts and Figures 


In this background, we had conducted an anthropological field investigation during 
1995-97, in some of the villages within the Kharagpur subdivision of Medinipur district. The 
area lies in western Medinipur and is characterised by undulating lateritic soils and the rural 
people mainly subsist on a combination of monocrop agriculture and collection of forest 
products. The specific area of our study lies on the bank of the river Kansai which is the 
largest river of the district. Cultivation of paddy (staple of the district) in the villages under 
study depends primarily upon rainfall and no systematic irrigation facilities have yet been 
developed by the government. The villagers residing on the south-eastern bank of the river 
cultivate a variety of vegetables on the land adjoining their homesteads owing to a very good 
supply of groundwater form traditional dug wells. But just west of the South Eastern railway 
track the groundwater level is not very congenial for cultivation of vegetables. The main 
agricultural] activity on this side of the railway track centres round rain- fed paddy cultivation, 
which takes about four to six months of the year. Land for four private industries has been 
acquired by the government on this side during the last ten years. Among these four, three 
have already started production and these are: (i) Tata Metaliks (it manufactures pig iron), (ii) 
the coke oven unit of the Wellman company (which supplies coke coal to the Tata Metaliks) 
and (iii) Bansal Cement factory. The fourth is another pig-iron plant owned by the Century 
Textiles group, which received fertile agricultural land in 1996 but has not yet built up its 
factory. Interestingly, the West Bengal Government has acquired agricultural land for all 
these industries despite the fact that a huge uncultivable undulating lateritic terrain 
(“wasteland” in the official jargon) lies just by the side of these agricultural lands on both 


sides of the railway track that extends almost up to the highlands on the bank of the Kansai. It 


on 


should also be noted in this connection, that no land- loser family has been provided with 
permanent job in those industries although, the local left political leaders tried to create an 


impression that at least one member of those families would be given employment. 


The first and foremost consequence conforms to the observation made by Michael 

Cernea in his publications on the “eight major risks” involved in involuntary displacement 
caused by development projects all over the world (Cernea 1991; 1996a and 1996b). 
~Industrialisation in the liberalisation decade in Medinipur has undoubtedly led to 


dispossession of the small and marginal farmers from their principal means of production. 


Table 1 Distribution of Households In Five Villages Affected By Land Acquisition. 
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Liluakala 12 (08.333) 
Mahespur 32 (22.222) 
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Figures in parentheses of the tables represent percentage out of column total, 
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From table I it is found that the villages situated on both sides of the railway track 
have been affected for the establishment of Tata Metaliks factory. The people of the villages 
on the eastern side are excellent farmers who keep themselves engaged throughout the year in 
agriculture. Besides paddy, they also grow almost all kinds of summer and winter vegetables 
like green chilli, lady’s finger, mustard, water-gourd, pumpkin, bitter-gourd, brinzal, potato, 


cabbage, cauliflower, raddish and others. 


These vegetables are grown in lands adjoining the homesteads, which have not yet 
been acquired by the government. The villagers mainly sell these vegetables in the local - 
‘markets that fetch them some cash income. On the other hand, the families who live in the 
village Amba, lying on the western side of the railway track belong to the Kora tribe who are 
suffering from the trauma of dispossession, as all the tribal families within our sample have 
become landless through this process of industrialisation in an agricultural milieu. Many of 
the Kora women and men now work as temporary unskilled labourers in the coke oven 


industry. 
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Table 2 Pre-Acquisition Agricultural Landholding Pattern of Households in the Study 
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Size category of holdings in acres | Number of households Mean household size 
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Table 3 Post-Acquisition Agricultural Landholding Pattern of Households in the Study 


Area 


Size category of holdings in acres | Number of households Mean household size 
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In the pre-acquisition stage, there were no landless families among our sample 
households and 75 per cent of these families belonged to the size category of 0.5-4.5 acres. 
According to the latest standards set by the Government of West Bengal, these families 
should be regarded as marginal and small farmers. The pattern of landholding among the 
same families after land acquisition show that 15 per cent of the families have hecome 


landless and the households belonging to the lowest landholding category (<0.5 acres) have 


at 


increased from 19 to 35. On the other hand, the number of households within the size 
category 3.5-7.5 acres has declined from 22 to 9 only. The tables 2 and 3 also show that in the 
post- acquisition phase the affected families have been supporting a higher family size with 


lesser amount of land. 


Table 4: Land Acquisition Scenario among the Sharecroppers in the Study Area 


Number of households 











Amount of Land in acres 
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Table 4 shows the distribution of sharecroppers according to the size category of their 
land-holdings. It is true that the number of sharecropper families constitutes only 7.63 per 
cent of the total number of affected families but the overall importance of this phenomenon 
has to be assessed in the light of the land reform policy of the Left-Front Government in West 
Bengal. Not only have the political leaders of this government but also a section of the 
academic researchers praised the communist government for increasing the bargaining 
capacity of the share-croppers through the recording of their rights over agricultural land. 
(Lieten 1996). But here also the case of industrialisation in Medinipur under the wider 
context of the structural adjustment programme and economic liberalisation policy shows that 
even a communist government which was committed to uphold the interests of share- 
croppers could also dispossess small and marginal farmers along with share-croppers from 
their major means of production in this era of globalisation. Undoubtedly, the bargadars 
constitute a special category of vulnerable group who are not only ignored by the LFG but 


also by committed academic researchers on development-induced displacement (Cernea 
2002). 
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Table 5: Profile of Utilisation of Compensation Money by the Land- loser Houscholds in 
the Study Area 


Number of household under the various categories of utilisation 
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In table 5, we have made an attempt to quantify the pattern of utilisation of the 
compensation money received by the land losers in the study area. First, it should be 
mentioned that all the 144 households have received monetary compensation, although many 
land losers during the field investigation reported that they are yet to get the full 
compensation money. Second, all the families have utilised the compensation money in more 
ways than one. We have found eight categories of utilisation of the compensation money by 
the villagers and ten categories of compensation. But as the household members have spent 
the money under more than one utilisation category so any row total is a result of the addition 
of the same household more than once under different categories. As a result, sum of all the 
row totals is not equal to the total number of households in our sample. Each column total. 
however, represents the actual number of households out of 144 under any particular 
utilisation category. This gives a fair idea as to how the villagers have tried to compensate 


their loss of land. The maximum number, of affected households has spent some portion of 
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the compensation money in domestic consumption, while the second highest number of 
houscholds has deposited a part of the money in bank. But if spending for marriage of the 
family members and house-building/repair are also considered to be domestic consumption 
then clearly the latter item predominates in the compensation utilisation process. The lower 
frequency of households who have tried to spend the money for agricultural purposes (for 
example, purchase of arable land or shallow tube wells) marks the beginning of the process of 
displacement of these small and marginal farmers from their traditional occupation and 


peasant way of life (Hobsbawm 1995). 


Other consequences are various; first, the dispossession of the peasant agriculturists 
from their major means of production should not be equated with the current market price of 
the agricultural land, which is regarded as the yardstick by the administrators for paying cash 
compensation to the land losers. The colonial Land Acquisition Act of 1894 (marginally 
amended in 1984), still in force, has no provision for looking into the multidimensional socio- 
cultural problems of agricultural land. For example, this law does not recognise the different 
forms of communal usufructuary rights of people over land, forests and water bodies. In 
Kharagpur region, the land, which has been acquired for the industries by the application of 
this Act, used to serve as good communal grazing fields in the post-harvest seasons and the 
poor villagers also used to collect varieties of small fishes from the standing water in the 
monsoons from the paddy fields. All these were age-old, customary and communal rights, 


now usurped after the industries have encroached on agricultural lands. 


Second, this act does not also look into the interests of the landless agricultural 
labourers whose chances of getting employment in agricultural work is reduced when owner 


cultivators lose arable land through acquisition. 


Third, various rural artisan groups like blacksmiths, carpenters, potters, etc. who serve 
the peasant households in various ways also face a reduction in the demand of their products 
and services when peasant households are suddenly deprived of their major means of 


production, 


All these above-mentioned processes have been unleashed through the industrial 
expansion in rural Kharagpur. The Left Front Government in West Bengal, however, is not 
giving any serious attention to these aspects of land acquisition. Instead, the recent attitude of 


the government in West Bengal has become industrialist and businessman ~ friendly. The 
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various press statements of the ministers in newspapers testify to this attitude of the 


government. 
| 


The Ugly Face of Land Acquisition 


In this section, we would briefly describe the case of land acquisition for another pig- 
iron plant in this area, which has not yet been established. This case shows the utter neglect 
of the CPI (M) led Left Front Government about the interests of the poor farmers of the 
Kharagpur region. Apart from fieldwork the archival data for this section have been collected 
from the Land Acquisition Department of the District Collectorate of Medinipur during 1999- 
2000. The combination of field and District Collectorate level archival data not only helped 
us to build up the case study but this unorthodox combination also provided insights into the 
various legal and administrative intricacies of land acquisition in West Bengal (Guha 2002). 
Let us narrate the case of Century Textiles (a non-existent pig-iron industry) for which huge 


amount of agricultural land was acquired within our field area. 


The Century Textiles and Industries Ltd. got possession over 234.86 acres of land on 
22.05.96 and another 119.39 acres in the next phase by 11.04.97. So at the initial phase the 
company got possession over 354.25 acres of land within 19 months from the date of the first 
notification of the acquisition in the newspapers in the month of October 1995. Immediately 
after this possession the company started to put up a barbed wire fencing around this huge 
chunk of land and cultivation of paddy was stopped since the monsoon of 1996. Meanwhile, 
the government proceeded with the process of the payment of compensation and the land 
acquisition department of Medinipur district calculated that a sum of about Rs. 8 crores had 
to be deposited by the company. Accordingly, the company had also started to deposit the 
money and the payment of compensation to the landlosers continued throughout 1996. But 
during this period the construction work of the company did not progress at all and even the 
barbed wire fencing also collapsed and the whole chunk of land was converted into a grazing 
field. The documents of the land acquisition department reveal the situation in its own way. 
In one of the departmental files we found a petition of one Smt. Mallika De (dated 11.09.98) 
of Mallancha village wherein she stated that she has not yet received any compensation 
although her land was acquired by the government.of West Bengal for CTIL. The order sheet 
of the department in its notes from 12.10.98 to 15.03.99 revealed that the case is a genuine 
one but as the requiring body (i.e. CTIL) has not placed any fund since December 1996 


payment could not be made to this case, Many other cases like this are still pending with the 


A 
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District Land Acquisition Department. The concerned department is also not in a position to 
return the land to the farmers who have not received any compensation as no specific order 
has yet come from the higher authorities of the state government. The various statements 
made by the concerned ministers of the Left Front Government in this connection in the 
media only reveal the proverbial gap between words and deeds of the political personalities. 
For example, in a news item published in The Statesman dated 14.06.96 it was learnt that a 
high-power cabinet sub-committee has been formed to coordinate the different proposals for 
the establishment of industries in the state. In this connection, Mr. Budhadev Bhattacharya, 
the then Deputy Chief Minister of West Bengal categorically stated: “land would not be given 
indiscriminately to the multi-national corporations and the big industrial houses for setting up 
of their units” (The Statesman 14.06.96). In another press statement Mr. Suriya Kanta Mishra, 
‘the then Minister for Land and Land Reforms (who is also a member of the aforesaid high- 
power sub-committee) announced in the Writers’ Building on 27 February 1997: “Land 
leased out by the state government to industrial companies and which remain unutilised will 
~ be reclaimed for allotment to new industrial entrepreneurs”. The Minister further added “a 
special committee has been set up by the state government to identify land where industries 
can be set up without impinging on agricultural land” (The Statesman, 28.02.97). About a 
year after this announcement by the Land and Land reforms Minister, the Gram Panchayat 
Pradhan elected from the CPI (M) Kalaikunda Anchal invited all the affected landowners and 
sharecroppers of the ten mouzas whose land was acquired in April 1996 to discuss over the 
matter. The meeting was held on 21.06.98 and more than 200 landlosers attended it. Suffice it 
to say that till that time no construction work on the land leased out to CTIL had been made. 
The meeting unanimously authorised the local CPI (M) leaders to take the matter to the 
higher level of the administration but nothing happened after that and many peasants 
expressed their resentment and frustration whenever we enquired about the role of the 
CPI(M) dominated panchayat of the region regarding the acquisition of their agricultural 
land. On 19.4.99, the Land Acquisition officer of the Medinipur district wrote to The 
Managing Director of the West Bengal Industrial Development Corporation (Memo No. 
592/LA) seeking advice about the future course of action in connection with the land 
acquired for Century Textiles and Industries Ltd. It is learnt from the letter that payment of 
nearly 4 crores have been made to the affected persons but the company has not placed any 
fund after that and many farmers are facing a lot of hardship owing to the non-payment of 
compensation. No reply from the higher levels of administration has been sent to the District 


Collector till the first week of December 1999. On 7 December 1999 the Joint Secretary to 
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the Ministry of Land and Land Reforms of the Govt. of West Bengal wrote to the Collector of 
Medinipur district to “send a report on the Land Acquisition case for construction of sponge 
and Pig-Iron Project of Mis. Century Textile Industries Ltd.” quickly for the information of 
the Minister-in-charge” (letter No, 2703-LA (II) dtd. 12.11.99). Since then no report has yet 
been sent regarding this “urgent matter” as by that time more “urgent issues” have engulfed 
the Land Reforms Department of Medinipur district. It would be interesting to mention here 
about a news item published in The Statesman on 18.11.99. The said news item published the 
interviews of the staff correspondent of Medinipur with Mr. B.K. Birla, the Managing 
Director of CTIL and Mr. Surya Kanto Mishra, the then State Land and Land Reforms 
Minister respectively. The company Managing Director told the reporter that they will not 
proceed with the project as the national market of pig iron has become very much 
competitive because of the entry of China and Australia in the field”. When the reporter 
asked the Minister of Land and Land Reforms who had won the elections from Medinipur, 
about the fate of several hundreds of farmers affected by this acquisition the Minister said: 
“We are not finding any taker for the land”. (The Statesman 18 November 1999), This is the 
latest position of the acquisition of more than 500 acres of fertile agricultural land in the 
Kalaikunda area where neither industries have come up nor the farmers have been allowed to 
cultivate their land for four consecutive agricultural seasons. The farmers of the area told the 
reporter of The Statesman that at least 20,000 quintals of rice could have been produced from 

_this huge chunk of land, which still remains unutilised. In the following table we summarise 
the chronological succession of events of land acquisition for the Century Textiles and 
Industries Ltd. (CTIL). 


Table 6: The Case of Land Acquisition for a Non - Existent Pig-Iron Plant over 
Agricultural Land in Kharagpur, West Bengal 


2 July 1992 Cabinet of the Govt. of West Bengal approved the Project for 
The Acquisition of 1137.78 acres of land in 18 mouzas under 
Kharagpur Police Station by Act — H of 1948 


3 December 1992 Asstt. Secretary Writes to District Collector to proceed 


28 October 1995 The first public notification published in The Newspaper 
acquisition by Act-I was made. Land amount reduced to 526.71 
acres in 10 mouzas 
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29 December 1995 The hearing of objections by the landlosers completed 
10 January 1996 Peasants prevented soil testing 


22 March 1996 Mass deputation by the peasants at District Collectorate. 
Peasants demanded land for land or job and higher 
compensation. 

2 April 1996 Publication of agreement between the company and the Govt. 

a oeat o 


10 April 1996 Peasants submitted memorandum to Boycott Parliamentary 
O eal 
2 May 1996 Poll Boycott decision of the landlosers published in The 
rr ee 


21 June 1996 The report on the objection hearing at Collector’s Office 
pe |store o 
May-July 1996 Farmers were not allowed to cultivate on the acquired land. By 
| stents o) 
28 February 1997 Land and Land Reforms Minister Announces that state would 

Po reclaim unused land leased to Industries 

11 April 1997 CTIL got Possession Certificate over another 119.39 acres of 
a aa 
12 March 1998 The Statesman reported about the adverse effects of acquisition 
| in Kalaikunda 

Kalaikunda Gram Panchayat held meeting with the Landlosers 


12 October 1998- 15 March | The order sheet of the Land Acquisition Dept. reveals the non 






























about the land which remained unused by the Company 


payment of compensation ta Landiosers as the Company has 


stopped placing funds since December 1996 





19 April 1999 Land Acquisition Officer, Medinipur writes to the Md of 






WBIDC seeking advice over this handing situation 
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18 November 1999 The company Md tells the reporter of The Statesman that they 


are not interested to establish the plant The Minister also 


expressed his helplessness over the matter. 


7 December 1999 Joint Secretary, L&LR Dept. writes to Dist. Collector to send 
report on The Acquisition. 





The whole episode of Land Acquisition in the Kalaikunda region of Medinipur district 
has revealed a case of policy failure on the part of the LFG, which has been running the state 
for 25 years. This is because of two specific reasons, which are stated below. 


1) The policy of industrialisation adopted by the left government in the wake of 
liberalisation is not following a pro-people bottom-up approach as it did during the 
early period of land reforms in the state. Incidentally, the District Planning Committee 
was formed in 1985-86, which started to prepare developmental planning for the 
district by keeping agriculture at the centre stage (District Planning Committee 1985). 
The rampant acquisition of agricultural land just a few years after the formation of the 
District Planning Committee has undermined the earlier pro-people policy of the 


government. 


2) The total dependence of the left-government on the Colonial Land Acquisition Act 
and the associated bureaucracy has made the former almost blind to the rehabilitation 
aspect of displacement caused by land acquisition. This is evident in case of land 
acquisition in Kalaikunda where the government has been doing nothing to develop 
any scheme at least for those landowners who have become landless, the tribals and 
the bargadars and pattaholders who are the worst victims of a project, which is yet to 
be materialised. 


Under the above circumstances, it seems that a strong political will that is oriented 
towards the empowerment of the direct beneficiaries of the land reforms policy of the Left 
Government can rehabilitate the poor and displaced farmers not only in Medinipur but also in 


other areas of the state. 
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The Wider Implications of Land Acquisition: Land Reforms and Panchayati Raj 


The case of land acquisition and displacement of peasants in Paschim Medinipur 
district is neither an ethnographic exotica nor simply a good example of bad practice by the 
Left Front Government, It is a case, which should not also be explained away by one of the 
most powerful models of displacement study, the model of “Jmpoverishment Risks and 
Rehabilitation” {JRR) advanced by Michael Cernea.This case should be viewed in the context 
of the land reform policy and the panchayati raj system of West Bengal. While scholars like 
Amartya Sen and Jean Dreze emphasises on the “expansion of markets” as “among the 
instruments that can help to promote human capabilities’(Dreze and Sen 2002) within the 
framework of globalisation and liberalisation, the eminent domain of the state power 
continues to disempower the peasantry with all its age-old and omnipotent legal tentacles. 
The Colonial Land Acquisition Act of 1894 is one such tentacle, which still operates as the 
antithesis of the land reforms and the panchayati raj institution in left-ruled West Bengal 
(Guha 1998a). In the following paragraphs we would discuss some of the dangerous 
implications of the built-in contradictions between land acquisition on the one hand and land 


reform and panchayats on the other. Let us take up land reforms first. 


Both land acquisition and land reforms are legal and administrative actions to be 
undertaken by the government. These again are issues, which relate to governance and 
allocation of power. But there are crucial differences between land acquisition and land 
reforms in terms of the allocation of power to the different segments in the ladder of 


governance. The differences are noted in the following order. 


1. By land acquisition, the government acquires legally owned private land for a public 
purpose. Land Acquisition Act cannot be employed to confiscate land beyond the limits’ 
of ceiling. This is specifically the job of the Land and Land Reforms Act. So one can say 
that while Land and Land Reforms Act empowers the poor and the landless, the Land 


Acquisition Act disempowers the farmers for a public purpose. 


2. Land Acquisition and Land Reforms Act differ at the level of the government 
administration from which they begin their operation. The land reforms process start at 
the district level and the major part of this lengthy procedure takes place at the block level 
where the updated records about ownership on land are preserved. The distribution of 
land to the landless is a purely block level phenomenon which are requires the approval 
of the sub-divisional officer (SDO). 
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The land acquisition on the other hand primarily starts at the highest level of the 
administrative structure, i.e. at the level of the Ministerial Secretariat and sometime at the 
cabinet level in the state capital. The decision to acquire land comes from the ‘highest 
level of the bureaucracy. From this perspective, it may be stated that land acquisition is a 
centralised and top-down administrative process while land reforms operate in a more 
decentralised manner (Guha 2003b). 


3. Land reforms and land acquisition processes deal with elected panchayats in a markedly 
` different manner. The Land Acquisition Act does not have any provision on the part of 
the administration to consult the elected panchayats in connection with any kind of land 
acquisition for public purpose. In West Bengal, screening committee consisting of a 
member from the elected panchayat samity is formed to consider the proposals from the 
requiring bodies involving land acquisition. But in the screening committee majority of 
the members belong to the administration viz., the Collector, Additional District 
Magistrate and Land Acquisition Officer. Moreover, the screening committee does not 
have any statutory or legal backing. It is simply an administrative appendage of the office 

of the District Collector. In matters of hearing objections from land losers and the fixation 


of rates of compensation, the District Collector holds the highest power. 


The implementation of the various stages of land reforms requires not only the mere 
presence of panchayat members but also their active participation. One of the most vital 
affairs of the land reforms process is the distribution of Government land through patta to the 
landless families. It has certain stages that begin with the preparation of Math Khasra. Math 
Khasra is a kind of survey conducted by the Block Land and Land Reforms Officer to 
enquire into the actual possession of land by the cultivators, which has to be distributed 
among the landless families. The Land and Land Reforms Act stipulates that Math Khasra 

‘has to be done jointly by the panchayat and the government employees of the Revenue 
Inspector’s Office at the Gram Panchayat level. This survey, which is a necessary step 
towards the distribution of land to the landless, cannot be done without involving the 
panchayat. In addition to this, the list of beneficiaries i.e. landless persons (to whom land 
would have to be distributed) is also prepared by the gram panchayat. 


The above comparison between land acquisition and land reforms reveals that the 
former is a centralised and bureaucratic procedure through which the eminent domain of state 


acquires private land in India. The implications of this comparative account for the LFG in 
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West Bengal are important. Because, when the LFG cause to power in 1977, it gave top 
priority to land reforms, which was linked with, decentralised planning through the 
involvement of the elected panchayats. Suffice it to say that the priorities of the LFG have 
changed in the wake of liberalisation. Our next subject is the local self-government or the 


panchayat and land acquisition. 


The 73™ amendment of the Indian Constitution defined Panchayats as institutions of self- 
government to which State legislatures are required, by law, to endow “powers and authority 
as are necessary to enable them to function...” In other words, the Constitution recognized 
the States as competent authorities, which can empower the Panchayats. But how far a 
particular State can go to empower the Panchayats is left to the States themselves. Under this 
backdrop, the general tendency among the States is that they always want to confine the 
powers and functions of the Panchayats to village level development works for which the 
latter would have to depend on the State Government. The State of West Bengal is not an 
exception to this general rule. Extending the Panchayats beyond their role of mere executers 
of State and Central Government sponsored schemes to real local self-government that can 
take policy decisions is not a dream but a nightmare for the ruling political parties of West 
Bengal. Because, a truly empowered local self-government may develop the potential to 
challenge the high-level and top-down development policies which are frequently imposed 
upon the poor villagers under various types of national and international economic and 
political compulsions. 

The acquisition of hundreds of acres of legally owned private agricultural land for the 
establishment of capital intensive industries, big dams, multi-lane highways and car racing 
arenas 1s one such high-handed game which the LFG is now playing with the Panchayats in 
its recent honeymoon with foreign multinational corporations and big Indian capitalists. The 
legal instrument which the communists in West Bengal are using to dispossess the small and 
marginal farmers as well as bargadars and patta-holders (whose numbers serve the LFG in 
every election propaganda) from their major means of praduction is the colonial L A Act of 
1894 which does not care a fig for the 73™ amendment and the West Bengal Panchayat Act. 
Thanks to our former British rulers. So, the acquisition of agricultural land for big 
development projects launched by the capitalists in a left-ruled state by the application of an 
anti-poor legislation that totally ignores the Panchayats is another form of red terror, which is 


silent and legitimised by the State power. Add to it the fabulous income earned by Ganasakti 
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{the CPI (M) daily] from the.State Land and Land Reforms Department through the 
publication of numerous jand acquisition notifications since the LFG came to power. 

“The West Bengal Panchayat Act, 1973 does not mention anything about self- 
governance. The powers and duties of the Panchayats as elaborated in the various-chapters of 
the said Act are largely development oriented. Two eminent experts, Nirmal Mukarji and 
Debabrata Bandopadhyay, in their famous report “New Horizons for West Bengal 
Panchayats” published by the Government of West Bengal in 1993, recommended: ...”there 
must be a comprehensive overhaul of the Panchayat law, not simply to bring it in line with 
the 73” amendment, but more importantly to give centrality to the principle of self- 
government.” Suffice it to say that like many other recommendations of the Mukarji and 
Bandopadhyay report, this aforementioned recommendation has also been kept in cold store 
by the LFG. Of course, a Government carrying the people’s mandate has the right to do this! 

In this connection, it may be quite interesting to recall the comments once made by 
EMS Namboodiripad the late CPI (M) national heavyweight in his dissenting note to the 
Asoke Mehta report of 1978 on Panchayati Raj system. Namboodiripad’s comments were 
quoted by Mukarji and Bandopadhyay: “...I am afraid that the ghost of the earlier idea that 
Panchayati Raj Institutions should be completely divorced from all regulatory functions and 
made to confine themselves only to developmental functions is haunting my colleagues.” The 
Marxist guru further stated: “ What is required is that, while certain definite fields of 
administration like defence, foreign affairs, currency, communication, etc. should rest with 
the Centre, all the rest should be transferred to the States and from there to the district and 
lower levels of elected administrative bodies.” Let us now examine what powers the 
Namboodiripad’s West Bengal comrades have bestowed to the” lower levels of elected 
administrative bodies” while crying for more power to the State in connection to the 
acquisition of land which is a State subject. o4 

The legal manual published by the Department of Panchayats of the Government of 
West Bengal in 1994 has a section on land acquisition which states: “ If the Gram Panchayat 
needs any land for its own work within the purview of the Panchayat Act, then the Panchayat 
can initiate a negotiation with the owner of the land for its takeover. If such negotiation fails, 
then the Panchayat can apply to the District Magistrate for the acquisition of the said land and 
the District Magistrate would acquire the land for the Panchayat (clause 44). The Panchayat, 
however, has to take prior written permission from the State Government before taking 


possession of any land or corporate property.” 
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The above paragraph of the legal manual clearly reveals the legal and administrative 
superiority of the left-ruled West Bengal Government over the Panchayats in matters related 
to the acquisition of land even when it is required for the Gram Panchayat. Quite obviously, if 
the State Government needs legally held private land-for any development project then there 
is nothing in the West Bengal Panchayat Act by which the Panchayats may advance any legal 
objection to the acquisition. On the other hand, the LFG in West Bengal has not yet shown 
any interest to curtail the powers of the L A Act by introducing a clause in the Act so that it 
becomes obligatory for the State Government to take the permission of the Gram Panchayat 
whenever the former wants to acquire land for big projects that would displace hundreds of 
peasants from their homes and/or legally owned farmland. Colonial legislation is still more 
preferable to the capitalist-friendly communists (Guha 1998b) than the 73 amendment of the 
Constitution. A question may be raised here on this fssue. If the Panchayati Raj is nothing 
more than the Party Raj in present West Bengal, then will it make any difference even after 
the Panchayats are legally empowered to pass on the final judgment on each and every case 
of land acquisition within its jurisdiction? The answer to this question is. “Yes, any legislation 
empowering the Panchayats on land acquisition will make a difference and that is why the 
party mandarins do not want it.’ Because the party bosses know it very well that if the people 
at the grassroots are legally empowered to raise objections to land acquisition then there will 
be a fair chance that the Government may have to fight many stiff legal battles in order to 
proceed with development projects which would displace the poor and the marginalised from 


their hearth and homes. 
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Now Open and Democratic is Cyberspace? 
Karunamay Subuddhi’ 


The current period of rapid economic and social changes, accompanied by the recent 
growth in Information and Communication Technologies signal an emergent information 
age with newer possibilities. One of the important features of the information age is the 
rise of the “Network Society’ with its specific propagandistic orientation of the content 
and messages of the discourses that accord a privileged role to the technology. It 
assumes that the extensive use of information ‘and: communication technologies is the 
means as well as ends of information society. The pro-technology arguments identify 
access to cyberspace with democratic potentials. The “state-funded awareness raising 
initiatives’ support this ideology, considering these technologies as vital for healthy and 
sustainable democratic growth and polity. It is believed that the “effective participation, l 
enlightened understanding and the setting of political agenda’ (Held, David, 1987) are 
indispensable requirements for good governance and the new technologies can facilitate 
this process. 

At the economic. front, the ` high- tech’ industrial interests are, in fact, involved in the 
production and supply of new technologies. This is manifest not-only in the frequent 
resort to the old promise that the new technologies would provide an abundance of new 
jobs to replace those lost in the process of industrial restructuring but also in the key role 
of such industrial interests and elites in the construction of high profile national, 
international and global information society initiatives [1]. Using complex media 
strategies, the global elite influence the democratic process and the public policies. 
Manuel Castells (1997, vol, 1 & 2) describes this as “media politics’ which acts on 
people’s minds and wills and in which the media is the vehicle for communication, 
persuasion and influence. Important among the tools of media politics are the bodies of 


knowledge held by teams of producers, pollsters, marketers and consultants’. The media 
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frames politics because it is independent of the political power, political actors. In the 
contemporary democratic societies mainstream media are business groups, increasingly 
concentrated and globally connected. However, Castells also proposed that new 
interactive technologies that transform control over the flow of information and ideas 
might well be used to create new deliberative mechanism. He cited examples of the 
distributed networks that served to mobilize issue-based groups, such as 
environmentalists and other social movements. The users of the ICT and the constituent 
members of the information society are configured as consumers whose major influence 
on social development is to be exercised via individual choices in the market place of 
competing information goods and services. The result is citizenship and other social 
collective identities are being eroded and highly marginalized from any other direct or 
indirect determination of path of social economic and technological development. All this 
amounts to no less than a paradigm shift in the process of the understanding of 
democratic governance. 

But these scenarios lean too much towards technological determinism. It is important to 
recognize that new technologies and their applications, whether directed at enhancing 
democracy or not, emerge out of the dialectical interaction between technology and 
society [Castells, 1997, 5] and they are subject to social shaping [kubicek et al, 1997]. 
The policy network are influenced by such factors as technological precedents, political 
culture, legal framework etc and emerge through the complex interaction between 
different agencies of state with NGOs and private companies, constrained as they are by 
existing power relations, Taking more a social learning perspective Mark Poster (1999) 
suggests that new technologies emerge out of the old although in a disruptive manner in 
relation to the past. So in that sense, it enables to recognize the historical differentiation 
of the old and the new without adopting a totalizing narrative. This perspective of social 
learning has redirected many academicians’ interest to study and examine the social and 
legal mechanisms by which relevant social groups can exert substantial control on the 
development of the new media (Linert 2004; Slack and Williams 2000; Lievrouw 2001). 
Refuting the stance of contemporary technological approach, Saskia Sassen (2002) 
recently argued raising questions about the embeddedness of digital technologies 


focusing on three analytic issues for sociology: the complex interaction between digital 
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and material world, between the mediating cultures that organize the relation between 
techniques and the users, and the destabilizing of the existing hierarchies of scale. With 
the internet some recognize the emergence of new forms of agency and community that 
challenge the global capital and its current forms of alienation and argue that dialectical 
nature of new technology, especially internet, is such that fosters both the domination that 
leads to alienation as well as the freedom to pursue progressive social transformation and 
overcome domination and alienation. 

The sociological interest in studying the identities in the network society increasingly 
reflects the problematic character of subjectivity in contemporary society. Castells (1998) 
for instance, argued that in a global societies pattern of identities can be legitimate which 
may foster resistance if not rebellion, it may be entirely resistance —based identities that 
may be progressive or reactionary, cultural or political; and finally there may be project 
identities such as feminism, ecology and global justice movements that attempt to 
transform subjectivity as well as the external world. Besides, some add the emergence of 
ludic identities that valorize and seek the privatize hedonism provided by mass culture 
(Langman and Morris 2002). These kinds of approaches allow going beyond the duality 
between utopian and dystopian understandings of the cyberspace. 

In response to these developments, research on the social spaces fostered by computer- 
based communication technologies is emerging as a significant academic activity. The 
discussion on social inequalities and digital networks are increasingly coming under 
closer examination applying various approaches (Sassi 2005; Bonfadello 2002). Variety 
of innovative methodologies are being employed by scholars using email, the world wide 
web and various digital technologies as objects to study the social and political 
phenomena and social movements associated with the growth of these applications 
(Schneider and Foot 2004; Wall 2005). Identities and problematic character of subjective 
self formation in the global context is now an increasing concern (Halavais, 2000; Chopra 
2002). Important links between existing disciplines and this new social context are being 
explored in the fields of sociology, communications, and women’s studies. An important 
field of work which is explicitly focused on the changing role of information and 
communication technologies, and in packaging, publishing and distribution of 


information products comprise the works of writers and researchers who have developed 
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political economy approach relating to communication media, institutions and related 
information activities [2]. 

In addition, considerable research and writing is occurring on issues of regulation and 
censorship (Rao and Wasserman 2007; Papacharissi 2004). Unfortunately, in many of 
these studies there is too much hype about the benefits deriving from new technologies 
and very little discussion about their negative effects. 

The democratic potential of new communication technologies has been explored in this 
paper challenging the pro-technology arguments that identify access to cyberspace with 
democratic tendencies. I have attempted to examine the social practices and cultural 
symbols that are socially constructed, involving information and communication 
technologies, and how they reinforce existing pattern of dominance. . An attempt has 
been made to inform and to theorize the possibility of a genuine and more inclusive 
‘public spheres’. The paper highlights the role of powerful elites in shaping the 
democratic process and shows how in the liberal conception of public sphere much of the 
population is excluded from decision making drawing evidences from both developed 


western context as well as from the developing world. 


H. Digital Democracy: Why the Interest? 

The major justifications for revisiting democratic practice in the light of an emergent 
Information age are twofold: The first concerns a growing perception that current 
political institutions, actors and practice are in frail condition and are held in poor public 
regard, especially in the western developed democracy. The second concerns a belief that 
the current period of rapid social, economic and political change, which may signal an 
emergent Information Age, provides opportunities to rethink or if necessary radically 
overhaul or replace those institutions, actors and practice. 

In such a context, society is undergoing paradigmatic change. As Castells says, We are 
living through one of these rare intervals in history. An interval characterized by 
transformation of material culture by works of a new technological! paradigm organized 
around information technologies. It is against this background we have to assess where 


the notion of cyber-democracy or digital democracy fits in’ [Castells, 1997, 29]. 
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In general the debate on Computer-Mediated -Communication and democracy has been 
dominated by two key frameworks: plebiscitary and deliberative (Arteton, 1987). In the 
plebiscitary framework it is envisaged that individuals directly express their opinions 
through an expanding electronic marketplace. It is a form of direct democracy where sum 
of individual opinions provide indications for the common will. “The justification for this 
model is that the free development of all can only be achieved with the free development 
of each’ (Held, 1996). With an emphasis on the liberal and market-driven political 
economy since 1970s and 80s, coupled with corporate media vision, plebiscitary mode 
has been encouraged (Barber, 1984, Toffler, 1980) and it is now embraced by populist 
conservative initiatives that project the image of electronic communication as a 
democratic end in itself. 

In contrast to plebiscitary democracy, deliberative models seek to strengthen 
representative democracy and to render it participatory (Barber, 1984; Held, 1996), 
affording citizens roughly equal opportunities to be involved in political processes 
(Sclove, 1995). Such an approach advocates the use of CMC as a means of strengthening 
democracy, as a medium of education for enhancing participation in the political process. 
Deliberative models have stressed the importance and desirability of citizen participation 
in public discourse, although not necessarily advocating their involvement in solving the 
problems of social production. 

Both the definition of democracy and access issues are linked with the particular ways in 
which electronic democracy projects came into being and develop. In each case, different 
actors (such as local authorities, grassroots movements, software, hardware and 
telecommunications companies, central governments, and even transnational! bodies) with 
different interests and aspirations have negotiated and confronted each other in order to 
inform and influence the projects. The perceived crisis of political communication [3] 
and of democracy is clearly reflected in these different conceptions. The goal, however, is 
to rejuvenate democracy. Now the question is whether in the information age, with the 
introduction of digital democracy there can be any difference to this conceptual status of 
democracy. The problems related to representation, accountability, increased political 
awareness, ability on the part of the people to engage in free and collective decision 


making remain the central concerns (see Barnettt 1997;-Habermas 2001; 1992). The 
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variety of models aim at improving the qualities of democratic participation (Wiklund: 
248-252). 

Michael Benedikt (1992:23), for instance, asserts that computer-mediated 
communication technologies would facilitate the formation of new communities. He 
contemplates the coming of a new world, `a world that must, in a multiple of ways, begin 
at least as both an extension and a transcription of the world as we know it and have built 
it thus far’. The interactive characteristics of the Internet supposedly foster more 
deliberative, discursive democratic form which reflects a mutual recognition of the 
centrality of any strong democracy is what Robert Putnam (1993a) calls ‘social capital’, 
which promotes civic engagement and interaction between citizens concerning matters of 
common concern [4]. 

In the light of this background of an ideal form of democratic participation we may now 
examine whether new technologies can be instrumental in creation of a “strong 
democracy’-that is open and democratic in content. We may examine critically these 
promises focusing on the consequent impact of the Computer-Mediated Communication 


processes on society involving competing ideologies of the politics of Cyberspace. 


HI. Socio-cultural Construction of Technologies 

And the Culture of Electronic Democracy 

Electronic democracy, in its advance form- the Internet, is now conceived as an 
electronic forum comprising a vast network of liberated and equal citizens of the world 
capable of debating all facets of their existence without fear of control from national 
sovereign authorities (Barlow 199). The key features of this interactive media as outlined 
by Hague and Loader (1999), for instance, are interactive on a many to many reciprocal 
basis, global Network of free speech and association enabling users to construct and share 
information with limited control and state censorship. It enables the users and producers 
of information society to adopt subjective identities at the global and local level, even at 
the cost of breakdown of national boundaries, 

Given these conditions, one may argue that democracy is about more than voting or 


providing better public information to citizens and electronic democracy. Its infokiosks 
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that are simply equipped to provide more information would not fulfill the substantive 


goals of democracy. 


3. 1. Techno-structure and the democratic prospect: 

Criticizing the prospect of electronic democracy, Bryan says, “no amount of high-tech 
wizardry will convert the pushing of a button or the dialing of a telephone into an act of 
deliberation’ unless the social conditions provide people with a stake in the outcome of 
the deliberation. “This substitution of instantaneous reaction for measured response to a 
single question or set of questions could, rather than facilitating a return to some Golden 
Age of Athenian democracy, rather spell the death knell of democracy’ (Bryan 1998: 
162). 

The new interactive technologies that transform contro! over the flow of information and 
ideas and which might well be used to create new deliberative mechanism can very well 
support structures that represent antidemocratic formations (Ursula Franklin, 1990; 
Stone, A.R, 1992, Penley, C.and Ross eds, 1991). Moreover, refuting the stance of 
neutrality of the techo-structure they suggest that far from being neutral artifacts and 
physical practices from which one can “float free’, technologies are constructed in social 
contexts. In the Real World of Technology, Franklin (1990) makes a clear distinction 
between prescriptive technologies that institutionalize hierarchical production processes 
and holistic technologies that reflect cooperative assumptions. Technologies- defined as 
knowledge, practices and artifacts emerge essentially from social, political, and economic 
contexts and hence reflect specific relations of power. Penley and Ross point out that like 
all other technologies, computer mediated communication technologies are developed “in 
the interests of industrial and corporate profits and seldom in the name of greater 
community participation or creative autonomy’. 

This awareness of the socio-cultural construction of technologies and the cultures of 
electronic communities is an important tool to view learning as a collective social process 
and to shift away from the individual difference to the socio-cultural processes of 
producing and reproducing of knowledge as useful as we explore the opportunities 


related to technologies. 
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To some feminist scholars (Hafner and Markoff, 1991; Spender Dale, 1995; Pateman, C, 
1989: 12) the World of Computers and their connections are increasingly male- 
dominated. The uscrs are predominantly whitc, male, and middle class. For Travers 
(Travers, 2000: 12-13) in public sphere, people must be able to participate as diverse 
individuals rather than in accordance with universal norms. In that sense, the history of 
the western public sphere is one in which inclusivity has been largely illusory . Just as 
access to and participation within the dominant public spheres historically has been 
restricted to dominant elites, there is evidence that cyberspace also is clite dominated. 
The traditional relations of domination are replicated in the ‘new’ social space (Travers, 
2000: 12-13). In this so-called new public sphere, “the alleged transformations in power 
relationship between individuals, government and social institutions as they are emerging 
are what are becoming known as cyberspace.’ (Loader, B, 1997). 

The implications of this on the production and reproduction of the culture of cyberspace 
are likely to be significant. Communities produce and reproduce themselves as those in 
power create boundaries between insiders and outsiders. 

3.2. Access, type and the quality of contents: 

Development is dependent on which sort of belief is most dominant. The worth of the 
public sphere is dependent on the accessibility and adequacy of information and 
communication. So, some critics argue that the prospects for electronic democratization 
will depend on whether information is packed as an easily accessible ‘social good’ or 
sold as a costly “consumer product’ and that outcomes will be shaped by the democratic 
practice and the perception of citizenship regarding the ideals to be followed (Hague and 
Loader, 1999). The most obvious challenge to the democratizing potential of computer- 
based communication technologies is in terms of material access to the hardware and 
software required for participation, the education required to make use of it, the 
information required to get on board, and more importantly the sense of entitlement 
required to produce public written statements and to take up social space. Moreover, 
providing physical access to information and communication technologies is one thing 
and giving citizens good reason to make use of them (and to create that desire) is quite 
another. The potential of new technologies to facilitate the practice of democracy must be 


seriously questioned if people are systematically denied access on the basis of economic 
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status, gender, geographic location, educational attainment and so on, The primacy must 
be given upon existing information needs, patterns of information retrieval, and barriers 
to accessing information (Hague and Loader, 1999:11) and attention must be paid to 
provide relevant information. For this, communities themselves must be involved in 
considering how the new technologies might be applied to meet their information needs. 
Communities and groups can be empowered by enabling them to create pressure on the 
relevant information providers [across private, public and voluntary sectors. Criticizing 
many of the initiatives taken by respective state agencies some critics suggest to move 
away from information age rhetoric about the value of new technologies per se, and scare 
tactics concerning the social and economic exclusion awaiting individuals and groups and 
communities that do not “get wired’. 

The ease with which the national borders are now breached by social, cultural, political 
and economic processes in this era of globalization there are now increasing opportunities 
for developing selling and buying services anywhere in the world. Large-scale 
commercial service providers sell access to ‘a virtual world of fast, easy, electronic 
information and communication. Already captive audiences inside a commercially 
mediated maze are easily targeted with advertising appeal. Problems here are not so much 
related to access or social inclusion/exclusion; misgivings lie more with the difficulty of 
moving outside heavily commercialized sectors. What is to be concerned about then is 
the nature of media-information, controlled by a hegemonic market forces that invariably 
concentrates on presenting trivial and sensationalist material and largely ignores 
important social and political issues (Shiller, 1996: 35). 

Pointing out the arenas of politics at the level of the state and civil society [Held, 1987) it 
seems likely that the unequal gaps that already exist between rich and poor in civil 
society will widen dramatically if new technologies are designed primariliy in support of 
information held as privately owned property for sale in a highly commercialized and 
competitive electronic public sphere. Recognizing this problems Sclove reacts saying that 
while there are few ways in which citizens can influence the process of choosing or 
designing technologies, they should not adapt compliantly to whatever technologies 
happen along. The consumers should commit themselves to supporting technologies that 


are compatible with citizenship and democracy (Sclove 1995: 8-9). 
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3. 3. Access to decision-making:-Pre-conditions for e-democracy: 

A common criticism of advanced liberal democracies now is that the governments are 
unresponsive to the citizens. The interactive links between the state and civil society is a 
requirement for an ideal form of democracy. Much of the rhetoric about the potential of 
digital democracy centers on the belief that new interactive technologies can overcome 
barriers of time and space and facilitate both the flow of information from governments 
to citizens and direct citizen “feedback’ and participation in the business of the 
government. So there is the prospect of national and local governments interacting with 
citizens via web sites, email addresses and public information kiosks. While the 
experiments with electronic voting, electronic voter guides, citizen juries and the like are 
interesting examples, results of many of these experiments display certain deficiencies of 
the government sponsored initiatives as revealed by Hague and Loader (1999): 

e Willingness on the part of the government to utilize new technologies to put out 
more information to citizens than to use them as vehicle for citizen’s feedback 
and participation. 

e A tendency to focus on providing public service information to users or 
customers as opposed to outlining information and justifying policies for 
citizens. 

e A tendency to seek aggregate citizen/consumer views on predetermined issues 
rather than to encourage discourse and deliberation amongst citizens and allow 
an input for agenda setting. 


Moreover, what a strong or an ideal version of democracy requires is that 
government must be committed to open and meaningful dialogue with the citizens. 
Such a push, however, does not come from the government themselves [Hague and 
Loader, 1999) unless the citizens are able to exert pressure upon the government. 
Even when the mode is interactive, virtual space does not guarantee true democracy. 
Most enlightened experiments of online discussion group, such as Indian 
newsgroup.soc.culture.india (Mitra 1997a) and some others are definitely successful 
but it is also revealed that virtual space does not guarantee democratic and rational 
discourse despite increasing connectedness and increased participation. The crucial 
issues lie in the quality and type of exchanges and in the media’s role in opinion 
formation and collective decision making. Even in the best of the experiments such 
as Public Education Network (PEN), soc.culture.india and some others there are 
instances of flaming and beyond reasonable boundaries of “civility’’ (Sassi 2005; 
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Papacharissi 2002; 2004). Moreover, a good amount of information is of fragmented 
nature, randomly assembled opinions or messages that are filtered through the 
media environment are unconnected. Fragmentation manifests itself through the 
proliferation of special interest groups. Therefore, some argue disembodied 
exchange of texts is no substitute for face to face interaction (Poster 1995). There is 
now an increasing concern about the way information produces cultural differences 
and inequality and the forms of mediation that are under severe strain. However it is 
also revealed that digitally mediated direct communication provide the basis for a 
more dialogical and deliberative mode of democracy (Coleman 2005). 
Some, however, argue that “democratic culture’ is an important political resource that 
can very well be linked with the success of e-democracy. In a number of studies it is 
found that there are strong correlation between democratization and connectivity 
[measured by access to internet/e-mails (in Brophy and Halpin’s study; and between 
democratization and institutionalization [measured by the engagement model of Internet 
in the parliamentary democracy] [Norris, Pippa, 2001; Budge, I, 1996]. Potentially, 
Internet, in turn, can be an important tool to activate the process of democratization, 
strengthening political institutions. It can be a tool for challenging the authoritarian 
regimes in many developing countries that are in a transitional phase (Norris, Pippa, 
2001; Budge, I, 1996). Norris confirmed the hypothesis by comparing the role of 
parliaments on the online and by showing how far democratization has led to this practice 
of electronic mode. Using content analysis Norris (2001) found that the parliamentary 
websites function to provide comprehensive information about their activities on the one 
hand, and engage in interactive communication to encourage public feedback on the other 
(Norris, Pippa, 2001). However, in this process while. the core institutions of the 
democracy have been strengthened, it is the minority middle level actors in those 
institutions whose presence is more pronounced. ‘This process, it is argued, is particularly 
important for the newer democracies around the globe struggling with the multiple 
problems of institutionalization and consolidation in the transition process. In her 
assessment of the role of the Internet in representative democracy, Norris has rooted her 
study in the classical Schumpeterian tradition that defines representative and liberal 
democracy in terms of structural characteristics. Basing on Schumpeterian tradition 


Norris focuses three important dimensions involving representative democracy: 
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i. Pluralistic competition among parties and the individuals for all position of 
power; 

ii. Participation of equal citizens in the selection of parties and representation 
through free and fair elections; and 

iii. Civil and political liberties to speak, publish, assemble and organize as 


necessary conditions to ensure effective participation. 


3. 4. Access to basic source of income: 

Even if access to new technologies is ostensibly open to all, this would not satisfy the 
criterion of a strong democracy unless there is an attempt to restructure the economy 
providing all citizens with a minimum of economic resource base. `It is the absolute and 
inescapable requirement that everyone in good society has a basic source of income’ 
Held, 1996]. 

3.5. Ownership and control: 

The driving force of the interactive media is not the government but business. Like the 
Internet, mass-media industry is also a global communication network that offers access 
to seemingly infinite information. But in both these networks the information content 
reflects the interests of the owners (Moore R, 1999:42-43). The narrow scope of the 
content reflects the fact that ownership of the media-industry at the global scale is 
increasingly coming to be eoneeitvated in a clique of large corporate conglomerates. i 
In today’s world of neo-liberal globalization, with its privatization, deregulation, lower 
corporate taxes, and free-trade policies, adds up to a radical shift of power and assets 
from the nation states (where the democratic see-saw operates) to TNCs, over which 
citizens have no significant influence. Economic policy-making, which has been 
traditionally fallen under the jurisdiction of sovereign states, is being transferred to 
various treaties such as WTO, IMF and other commissicns. The democratic process may 
continue to govern the affairs of the nation-state, but the power and resources of the 
nation-state are being radically constrained. Democracy is being rendered thereby 
irrelevant, and global power is thus shifted from democratic institutions to elite 


institutions. Democracy is less and less society’s sovereign, even though public rhetoric 
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continucs as usual (Moore, 1999:46). It is observed that deliberations of many 
commissions go unreported. 

So Moore finds democracy in considerable trouble. Ownership of media, as a means to 
influence public opinion and ultimately the policies of government has always been used 
to advantage the economic elite in democracies in the ongoing seesaw struggle for power. 
Popular movements have also made effective use of the media, from time to time, but in 
today’s increasingly concentrated media -industry, elite control over public opinion is for 
all intents and purposes total. Moore (1999:46) says: “It is so total, in fact, that just as a 
fish is not aware of the water through which it swims, one sometimes forget how 
constrained the scope of public debate has become.’ 

Left entirely to the commercial sector, Castells suggests, “a centrally dispatched 
multimedia system’ is likely to emerge. It is imperative therefore that governments take a 
more proactive role in shaping the new technologies than is currently apparent [Hague 
and Loader, 1999; Castells 1997:13]. Castells suggests that state should take a decisive 


role in organizing social.and cultural forces that dominate in a given space and time’. 


4, Experiences of Community Projects 

In the Developed World: 

The new technologies, though opening the prospect of horizontal communication and 
disinhibiting effects (Dutton, 1996) can easily be used in a highly hierarchical form to 
reproduce the hierarchical communications structures typical of an authoritarian approach 
to politics. It is the social and political context that is decisive, not the medium as such in 
determining the political prospects for cyber-democracy. The number of cases of right 
wing groups and student organizations make clear how the new media change the 
environment ad the organizational means for inspiring political mobilization. It is 
observed that extreme right wing and racist groups have used the Internet in a highly 
efficient and publicly relevant way. This is particularly evident in Berlin, where formerly 
politically marginal groups have been successful in challenging some of the major 
obstacles. right wing mobilization has to face in contemporary German society 
(Dutton, 1996:73-81). The central medium through which right wing groups interact via 
the Internet is the so-called ~“Thule-Netz’. It was inaugurated in 1993 and is based on a 
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system of private mail boxes. Its major aim is to distribute and discuss ideas and by this 
means to create a world wide network of right wing activists. At an European level, it 
created an online data bank with information for right wing activists (Schroder, 1996). 
The Thule-Netz is highly efficient in terms of availability. It can be accessed from any 
PC while at the same time offering high degree of privacy for internal discussions and 
information. Access is regulated with different degrees of exclusiveness; the broad public 
is provided with a limited selection of information, whereas the discussion forum is open 
only to the “inner circles’ of activists to which one gains access after a long procedure of 
“personality validation’ (Shmidtke, O, 1998: 73). 

The Thule-Netz has established a highly hierarchical mode of organizing the 
communication among its participants, which allows for control from above. Thule Netz 
does not give its participants access to the list of addresses where relevant “nationalist 
publishers, parties and single activists can be contacted. In Germany, it is explicitly 
illegal to distribute any form of Nazi propaganda, but the police acknowledge that 
national laws are incapable of implementing practical means to obstruct this illegal 
exchange. Furthermore, the Internet allows right wing groups to coordinate their actions 
on the national and international level; strategies that have been particularly relevant in 
bigger protest actions and cross border political operations. (Schmidtke, O, 1998:76). 

4. 1. Low Usage of the New Technologies in Germany: 

Access to the Net is still a privilege of the educated and well off, who are mostly able to 
use the facilities they have in their offices. In a study it was found that a small minority of 
internet users in Germany are students and women. However, the most recent protests by 
the students against the financial restrictions for universities and their consequences for 
scholarly life are a good example of how the new media gain an increasingly important 
role in grassroots mobilization. With the help of the computer network, the active groups 
in the three universities coordinated their protest actions, exchanged information and 
discussed initiatives and theoretical questions, although it was revealed that only minority 
of the students participated in engaging the Internet for mobilization and the 
communication network was used mainly by institutions and groups (Schmidtke, 
1998:77). 
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The low usage of the new communication technologies for democratic reform is a 
striking feature in some countries, especially in German politics. In Germany, there are 
cultural and institutional barriers to advancing and regulating the initiatives in the field of 
cyber-democracy. Local administration and overwhelmingly majority of the politicians 
are highly skeptical about the supposed democratic promise of computer-based civic 
networks. Compared to other developed countries, such as in USA, policy actors and the 
major political parties in Germany largely refrain from taking any special initiative for 
democratic renewal through computer networks. Political culture in Germany is 
significantly shaped by an attitude. which, after the experiences of Weimer Republic, 
tends to equate democracy with institutional stability and, therefore, excludes reforms 
towards more participatory models as genuine threat to stability. This attitude is reflected 
in the fact that the issues concerning censoring certain elements of computer based 
communication such as pornography and racist propaganda are seen as major problems 
and they are high on the agenda of the public discourse on the new media in Germany. 
Political concerns about the right of free speech, in contrast, are rarely raised when it 
comes to dealing with the normative aspects ofthe new communication technologies 
[p.79]. There are several other examples of the attempt made by the centralized agencies 
to restrict the use of net and the differential attitudes between the conservative and radical 
elements in structuring the computer-mediated communication in democratic processes 
(Tsagarousianou, Tambini, D and Bryan, C (eds.), 1998). 

While number of US based experiments in electronic democracy have been appreciated 
by optimists, most of the studies done on electronic democracy projects in other countries 
raised number of much broader issues about the presumed failings of the political and 
democratic system. For instance, Manchester City Council’s (MCC) Information City 
Initiative and the factors that have influenced the direction it has taken are worth 
mentioning in this context to elaborate how new communication technologies play 
important role in the emerging information society or information economy. The project 
was launched in February, 1991 by a co-operative company- soft solution which, with its 
sister company POPTEL to provide telmatics services to the Jabor party and much of the 
trade union movement. One could speculate that it was due to the political principles of 


the labor party-run city council they did not opt for a privately run teleport aimed at 
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servicing the business community in favor of a system which was partly funded by public 
grants. 

The left wing orientation of the soft solution and of MCC did not, however, hinder the 
decision to seek private funds in order to construct a private-public partnership for 
sustaining with the project. City Initiative employed the principles of equal access to the 
technologies no doubt but it is primarily used to describe the potential of the development 
of IT-infrastructure for economic growth, competitiveness and employment generation in 
the city. 

MCC cited evidence that democracy is in crisis due to decline of citizen participation in 
the central mechanism of democracy—election, and the cause of the decline is more often 
ascribed to a sense of alienation consisting of distrust of the political class and apathy 
with regard to political issues (Barber, 1984). Such analyses rest upon a number of 
assumptions, first, that the lack of electoral participation is the result of dissatisfaction, 
rather than a level of comfort, with the operation of democratic mechanisms; second, that 
participatory democracy is an ideal political organization; and third, that this model of 
democracy is attainable through the facilitation of communication between certain groups 
in society, generally citizens and the representatives. It is upon these premises many of 
the city networking experiments and projects have been built. 

The Manchester city initiative, despite its commitment to democracy, did not employ the 
language of democratic revolution of the kinds which have been utilized at the national, 
supranational and in similar city based initiatives in US. The work being undertaken by 
the Manchester city initiatives, including the HOST services [the multiframe computer 
that provides both the intra-city communication facilities and access to other networks via 
Internet] and the Electronic Village Halls C(EVH), is helping to foster a climate in which 
the needs of the information poor have been acknowledged. It is believed that democracy 
requires first and foremost the skill to understand the political information under 
deliberation and incentive to make use or acquire these skills . 

Partly as a result of its economic focus, the Manchester initiative has not, however, 
employed an idealized version of direct democracy. However, the discussion about the 


regeneration of public sphere is an important aspect of the project Bryan 1998: 162). 
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5. Technological Imperialism: Economic and Social Implications 

In a form of global internal communication network, the multinational corporations play 
a significant role. They are moving increasingly into Internet based communications and 
their ability to manage diversified interests and productive processes that have spread 
around the globe has increased with their reliance on digital medium. - 

As the political benefits of the new technologies are now stressed [as vital commodities] 
by the capitalist governments for promotion of common good, there is now immense 
economic interest in production, distribution and dissemination and consumption of 
communication. In response to this some suggest that while citizenship might be 
improved and state power enhanced by such development, the main beneficiaries are 
large global corporations. Huge corporate activities stretch divisions between and within 
countries and gaps widen even further between well off and disadvantaged locally and 
globally (Schiler, 1996). 

According to Castells (1997), the new technologies have had a direct instrumental impact 
on society and economy and this. has given rise to a new information economy altering 
bureaucracies and signifying a technological change in which new cities and regions are 
taking on. economic roles drawing away from:the importance of nation-state. City 
initiatives encourage growth and stimulation of electronic spaces for public and private 
interaction. Castells (2000) comments on the regional dimension of the information 
society development marking the power of technology in linking capital, labor, 
information and market, people and localities around the world on the one hand, also 
marking these population and territories that are deprived of value and interest due to the 
dynamics of globalization. Cities and regions or even entire countries are constituted by 
what he calls ‘fourth world’. This is another form of digital divide distinctive of global 
capitalism. This system is characterized by increased polarization, namely, the 
simultaneous growth of the top and the bottom of the social scale producing fragmention 
between labor and information producers on the one hand, and exclusion of significant 
segment of society whose relevance is ignored. 

While new technologies are considered important for community development with a 
special focus on the marginalized areas, it is observed that these in a distinct community 


context have sharpened the differences between rich and poor who live in the different 
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parts of the same city or across geographical areas within a given region. While the 
information community’s rich IT workers interact lacally and globally, the information 
poor communities tend to think and act locally, often lacking motivation and constricted 
by an economic inability to travel far from home (Castells, 1997, Webster, 1996). Even 
from the other end, as new technologies become efficient and more widely used, 
distanciated relations are extended and people and events from far outside an area can 
easily influence what is happening in a locality (Giddens, 1994b); Allen and 
Hammer1995]. In such a situation the intermediaries play an important role to interpret 
and represent interests from outside the locality [5]. 

While such initiatives are direcrted at collective culture and community based (Lash and 
Urry, 1994;Robins and Webster, 1998;Malina and Jankowski, 1998), citizens are hardly 
involved in the decision making. They are involved directly as a source -of labor. 
Although the process of skilling a service workforce is one of the main concerns of IT 
development, the introduction of digitally controlled machine tools has significant side 
effects. First, it allows for a flexible assembly line, as tools can rapidly reprogrammed to 
produce different commodities. Second, the introduction of digital machine tools allowed 
managers to shift the urban-industrial centers to local suburbs. This in turn allowed them 
to hire relatively unskilled labor, as the productivity skill has been assigned to the 
machine (Meegan, 1978). The implications of this phenomenon, known as “deskilling’ 
are obvious: labor loses its precious bargaining chip, the monopolization of the 
productive skill. As a result their ability to maintain its political position with respect to 
both capital and government is seriously diminished. The use of digital machine 
technology isolates laborers from the shop floor and as a result alienation of the self is no 
more profound than in the digital age (Breslow, 1997: 253). 

Digital Divide and 


5. 1. Economic and Social Implications: 

` How does the experience with the new technologies and the quality of working life of the 
industrialized rich countries affect the prospects and policies of the developing countries? 
In this section my major focus is to:address this question in the light of the spread of 


information and communication technologies and the promise that new technologies will 
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hasten the arrival of the high productivity society, with jobs, new working conditions and 
new attitudes to work. There are scattered experiences in the developing countries, which 
demonstrate that the ideas about improving the quality of working life, being tried in the 
developed world, can very well be implemented in the developing world. This is 
however, is the standpoint taken by mostly optimists who overemphasize the new 
technology’s role and the prospects of development in the poorer countries. To many 
critics, the benefits of these technologies in the developing countries will be limited to 
tiny minority of the active population because they have remained more or less in a 
Situation which existed in the early days of industrialization in the west. Even now, the 
industrial labor force is recruited largely from rural migrants with low expectations and 
levels of education in many of the developing countries. There is certainly a risk that 
better working conditions, better pays and all the advantages of the electronic revolution 
that the minority enjoys in the cities will widen the gap between rural-urban on the one 
hand and minority rich (technologically equipped class) and the poor rural migrant and 
masses [who have no access to Computer-Mediated Communication Technologies] on 
the other. 

It is reported in several studies in the low income countries, especially in rural areas, that 
small and medium size entrepreneurs face many resource constraints in accessing 
technology (Heeks, 1999; Richardson 1998a ; Panos, 1998a Hudson 1998 ). Even when 
they access the technology, they do not have the required knowledge and usage skill. And 
much of the information received is found to be not relevant. . 

Then, at the macro level, there are several other challenges faced by the developing 
countries in setting priorities for resource allocation on the one hand and lack of political 
will to oppose the technological imperialism on the other. [6]. As a result of this 
technology planning as such is no longer a local affair. The process of globalization 
largely determines the fields for actors. Global negotiations such as GATT round in 
Uruguay in 1990s and trade related policies developed by WTO, norms and guidelines set - 
by IMF and World Bank play important role in framing the technology policies in the 
developing countries. Some critics caution that unless the developing countries are well 
prepared and coordinated, they will have to continue to accept policies framed by 
countries of the North (Hamelink, 2001). 
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5.2. Myth of neutrality and the Cost of Information: 

Information technologies are the product of a culture that may acquire global domination 
at the price of cultural impoverishment for many countries if not for all the humanity. 
They have been linked, so far, to a single (western) script: bchind the supremacy of the 
programs and the language structures that are associated with these models, there lies a 
mode of thought, a style of economic and social organization, and a cultural context the 
roots of which are alien to the socio-cultural situation of most developing countries. 
Computers and telecommunications provide the most efficient method ever invented of 
circulating information and making it available to all, but they also allow information to 
be priced, and in particular make it possible to charge for information that was previously 
free. Memories relating to traditional craft methods, for example, that has hitherto been 
freely available, have been replaced by computerized systems that are more costly and 
difficult of access, since specialized equipment needed for retrieval. 

It is not only the cost, but the neutrality of content poses problems. For instance, 
Johnston and Sasson(1986: 92) notes: ~Data-banks are not simply more expensive than 
books (even though they make the best libraries mobile and accessible anywhere in the 
world), their contents are far from being neutral. The supremacy of American firms in the 
area of bibliographical data-bases and their dominant position with regard to data banks 
carry a risk of intellectual alienation’ as the developed countries are the first to point out. 
This reorganization of knowledge around the new method of classification, formulation 
and recreation of the collective memory may lead to a loss of identity. Johnston and 
Sasson (1986) further notes: The image of the new world that the “New York York Times 
data-bank presents is not the one that nations other than United States may have for 
themselves. Now “if these countries are obliged to seek their sources from that data-bank, 
what image are they going to have of their own history?’ 

Such dependence seems inevitable for the developing countries that cannot set up their 
own data banks and have to rely on foreign firms end memories. More than 95% of 
scientific and technical information are now held solely by the industrialized countries, 
while many developing countries have to purchase abroad information pertaining to their 
own national circumstances. Furthermore, the pool of technical information (agricultural, 


medical, socio-cultural, socio-economic etc.) on which the developing countries now 
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must draw is based overwhelmingly on the experiments and techniques developed in the 
context of the most developed industrialized nations. This carries a heavy cultural cost. 
(Johnston and Sasson ed. 1986: 92-93). 

This debate about the threat of culture identity posed by the new technologies is in part, a 
response to globalization dnd the consequent loss of autonomy and contro! of the 
economies and polities of the respective nation-states. Reflecting on this situation, some 
argue (for instance, Johnston and Sasson, 1986: 93) that information can not be separated 
from its organization, i.e. from the way in which it is stored and distributed. The control 
of trans -border data flows and data banks would appear to be a requirement of 
sovereignty, although national controls could conflict with the principle of free 
circulation of information—freedom of expression and freedom of information exchange. 
In this regard the cultural stakes can not be separated from political stakes. The public 
authorities (the legislative and judiciary as well as the executive branches) must define 
new ways forward between concentration and dispersion, between excessive control and 
laissez-faire, between cultural autonomy and domination, between concern for the rights 
of the individual or of privacy and the defence of national interests. Many of such 
problems and the international repercussions of the development of computer-linked 
telecommunications and related other developments have given rise to controversies 
about “new world order’ involving tensions associated with economic struggles and 
power conflicts. While the OECD countries talk about freedom of information and free 
trade, many developing countries show concerns relating to problems of domination and 
neo-colonialism based upon technological superiority. When the OECD countries seek to 
open up the market so as to allow the transfer of technologies, the developing countries 
insist on some degree of protectionism in order to permit the emergence of production of 
their own technologies (see Johnston and Sasson, eds. 1986: 93-98). 

The fact that the benefits of new technologies have not trickled down to poorer states 
have been reported in number of U.N development reports: It is revealed that the 
“network society is creating parallel communication systems: one for those with income, 
education and literally connections, giving plentiful information at low cost and high 
speed; the other for those without connections, blocked by high barriers of time, cost and 


uncertainty and dependent upon outdated information (OECD, 1999: www.oecd.org , 
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Human Development Report, 1999: 65). Furthermore, UNESCO emphasizes that most of 
the world’s population lack access to a telephone, producing societies increasingly at the 
periphery of communication networks (UNESCO, 1998). Leaders in the World Bank, 
European Union, and.G-8 also have highlighted the problems of exclusion from the. 
knowledge economy. l l 

Many observers warn that digital technologies may reinforce disparities between 
postindustrial economies at the core of the network and the developing economies at the 
periphery (Hayward, Tim, 1995: Sour and Wresch, 1996). Pippa Norris has described this 
form of digital divide as a `global divide’ (see Norris Pippa, 2001; 5-9). It is argued that 
the investment in digital technologies would boost productivity, but this would boost the 
productivity of the developed economies such as Sweden, Australia, and the United 
States who are at the forefront of the technological revolution. This in turn, would widen 
the disparity between the rich and the poorer nations in coming decades. Although there 
are some countries of the developing world which are placed at the middle level 
economies such as Taiwan, Brazil; South Korea and some others, they lag far behind and 
they are so constrained by multiple burdens of debt and many other related problems that 
many express doubt whether they would be able to catch up with the developed west. 
However, it is also noted that this middle level countries have managed to leverage 
themselves in to the global market servicing many international corporations based 
elsewhere by providing software development or manufacturing silicon chips (Rodriguez 
and Wilson, www.infoDev.org). 

Although the new technologies, such as Internet, has generated worldwide inequalities in 
access and in use, many observers have emphasized that in the emerging years of 
information age many of these obstacles could be overcome. Already some positive 
results are noticeable in the developing world. The positive role of new technology for 
transforming poverty in developing countries is widely acclaimed in several recent 
studies (Maxwell A Cameron ed. 1998; Keck and Sikkink, 1998; Ayres, J.M, 1999; Hill 
and Hughes, 1998; Drake et al, 2000; World Bank’s Development Report, 2000/2001; 
Dagger,C.W, 2000; Hayward, 1995; Rao, S et al, 1999; Subuddhi K (2002); Garai and 
Shadrach (2006). 
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Many observers hope that digital technologies will shift some of the global disparities in 
power as well as in wealth by fostering a world wide civic society countering the role of 
International agencies and strengthening the voices of the developing world (Everard, J, 
2000). By establishing links with political activists in different countries, by connecting 
many disparate social movements, coalitions can be formed involving protesters and 
human rights organizations in vital issues relating to economic, political and 
environmental issues. The Internet may facilitate the networking and mobilizing 
functions of many NGOs working across national border. This may be even more 
important as a force for human rights providing a global platform for opposition 
movements, for instance, challenging autocratic regimes and military dictatorships, 


despite government’s efforts to restrict access to the Internet. 


6. Conclusion: 

Informing an analysis of digital democracy involves an understanding of the dialectical 
interaction between technology and society. Research concerning the effects and the 
impacts of new media is exceedingly important for this purpose. While the new 
technologies could influence access to political information, politicians, citizens and 
public services in profound ways, reconfiguring power relations within society it is 
important to examine who benefits and whether certain groups are likely to be left out of 
the political process. Despite the significance of this issue little empirical research has 
been conducted in the developing world, to examine the role of new technologies on 
patterns of political participation. 

Too much of the discussion about the revolutionary potential of new technologies has 
been devoted to futuristic visions of direct democracy displacing political representation. 
Advocates of direct democracy have paid insufficient attention to the dangers of 
electronic-plebiscites being appropriated by populist or demagogic forces (Stephen 
Coleman, 1999:210). In an experiment on digital democracy in the context of UK’s 
online democracy, Coleman revealed democracy information and discussion service that 
allows citizens to interact freely with one another and with those elected to represent 
them, are not designed to replace representative democracy or to alter radically 


established procedures of law making, parliamentary debates or scrutiny of the executive. 
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Rather they aim to strengthen the deliberative input of the represented within a culture of 
democratic governance. Taking in to consideration the needs, functions and the role of 
the political parties in a number of other studies it has been revealed that the web pages 
used by many parties reflect a continuing conflict within parties between central control 
and focal autonomy that is open to constant revision. While the information age presents 
the opportunities for local democracy, they are very often subsumed by party machines 
(Nixon and Johnsson, 1999: 150). 

Any useful attempt to identify the principles that ought to underpin the future digital 
democracy must also examine the extent to which they can be used to overcome the 
barriers in the use of new technologies. There is a belief shared by many of the 
researchers in this respect is that it is the local level where the potential for proper 
applications of new technologies lie.Trevor Locke, for instance, considers the concept of 
“netaactivism’- involving the use of new media by citizens, geographic communities and 
communities of interest to organize and engage in political actions- expresses optimism 
about the potential of people to ~“en-personalise’ the internet. 

The examples of grassroots activism show that cultural environment is decisive in 
determining the political effects of the new communication technologies. 

Another important observation is that the anarchical character of cyberspace does not 
necessarily lead to democratization of communication processes. While the result is 
rather counter-productive in one context, and it can be said to be democratically 
organized interactive processes, providing the means for communication involving 
bottom-up approach in another. l 

From the examples of Berlin `city information system’ [CIS] it is possible to 
demonstrate that the elitist technical access to the means of communication, a top-down 
approach by state agencies and commercial dominance and authoritarian ambitions of the 
collective actors are major threats to the vision of interactive democratic community set 
forth by the new media (Schmidtke, O, 1998: 79-81). The only feasible way to free the 
democratic potential which is enclosed in the horizontal interaction of the cyberspace. is 
dependent upon the concrete engagement of independent citizen groups and hence the 


pressure from below. 
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Although some of the city projects, with their interactive mode, are successfully 
implemented to meet the democratic objectives, concerns over civility appeared to have 
been a key factor that prevented more widespread participation in the computer-mediated 
communication system. 

Backed up by the social and political environment, e-democratic initiatives such as 
Manchester initiatives can be developed to articulate the democratic ideals, focusing on a 
wide range of services, which will empower citizens and provide them with full 
participation in emerging digital democracy. Commitment to democratic as well as 
economic regeneration has been reflected in the Manchester initiatives. 

In the developing context, the debate involving digital politics shows particular concern 
about the threat of culture identity posed by the new technologies. This is in part, a 
response to globalization and the consequent loss of autonomy and control of the 
economies and polities of the respective nation-states. In the debate concerning core- 
periphery relations and the consequent domination of core post-Industrial world, 
Information technologies are conceived as the product of a culture that acquire global 
domination at the price of cultural impoverishment of many developing countries. 
Fundamentally unequal and polarization thrust of the unfolding of the social and 
communication order point to high level risks and uncertainties associated with the 
construction of new technological paradigm. The neo-liberal project, with its market- 
driven approach is believed to be open in terms of its economic and social restructuring 
possibilities, but in reality it has “enriched the few wealthy’ and powerful and 
“impoverished the many’ in addition to having the world endangered (Douthwaite, 1992) 
and therefore it has not yet proved successful in its own terms. The gaps between the 
potential and the achieved applications of new knowledge and information with regard to 
a more equitable and participative path of social development have been reported in a 
number of studies. 

As the major problem lies with economic interests and the power structures there is a 
need to focus on alternative political strategies to meet the needs, interests and visions of 
the majority of users who are not merely consumers and the “heroic entrepreneurs’ of the 
increasingly global order, but also citizens with substantive social and civic rights, as 


members of district, civic and cultural (cognitive and affective) communities or social 
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formations (Preston, 2001: 273). So in this context, it would be appropriate to examine 
the “digital divide’ or the information rich/poor cleavages not in isolation from the wider 
patterns of social inequalities in which they are embedded. 

Although the current political strategies, initiated by the states are not equipped yet to 
provide a more a more “social ‘ as opposed to technology-centered vision , the historical 
evidences suggest that state can act as a “key steering mechanism’ to bring about an 
alternative forces for change or reform. But this will only happen, some critics suggest, if 
external social movements are mobilized to exert and assert a powerful shift in the 
direction of the state policies as well as challenging the power of the currently 


“hegemonic economic elites’ (Preston, 2001: 265). [7] 


Notes: 

1. For Preston (2001), this impoverished and narrowly conservative vision of the 
information society policy initiatives is marked by two distinct tendencies: On the one 
hand, they extol the revolutionary power or potential of the new technologies to 
transform social and economic relations, and yet, on the other hand, they combine this 
vision with an extremely conservative set of ‘market-driven’ political, economic and 
cultural orientation and values. 

2. This is a dispersed and relatively young field of inquiry which has grown in parallel 
with the expanding role of the media and cultural industries. Contrary to technocratic and 
economistic approaches, these writers seek to develop an explicitly holistic approach to 
study of the changing features and the role of the media, and the consequent 
commodification of information. Habermas’s notion of public sphere, with its attendent 
emphasis on the factors shaping the quality and availability of information has influenced 
many of the writings of the political economy of communication (see Mosco, 1996; 
Habermas, 1992; Hamelink 1994; Golding and Murdoch , 1997; Preston, 2001). 

3. For political implications of the liberal and republican/ representative model see 
Habermas’s `The Inclusion of Other’: Studies in Political Theory, MIT Press, 2001 {third 
printing], Chapter 9. Habermas supports the republican model for its publicly oriented 
communicative mode [opinions and will formations in the public sphere and in 


parliament does not obey the structures of market processes]. For politics, in the 
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republican model, as the citizens’ practice of sclf-determination, the paradigm is not the 
market but dialogue. The radical contents of the democratic structure is organized 
through the communicatively united citizens and does not “trace collective goals back to 
deals made between competing private interests. 

4. The promise about the democratic potential of cyberspace has two important 
components: First there is the promise that the technologies and the social spaces they 
foster are neutral and truly public space where all may participate equally regardless of 
gender, race and class. Secondly, the belief that universal access to the information and 
communication technologies could be not only possible but also desirable. The network 
metaphor that underpins information technologies is extended to encompass the 
coordination of social life, allowing exploration of the attributes that underpin and sustain 
social networks, such as solidarity, altruism, loyalty, reciprocity and trust (Thompson, 
1993; Rheingold (1993). Socialists in the Marxist tradition, however, believe that 
language of universalism masks unequal power stemming from unequal relations in civil 
society. They suggest that as the practice of politics continued to develop along the 
asymmetrical distrust of traditional politics, politicians appeared to losing power and 
public trust on liberal democracy was declining (Habermas, 1994a; McGraw, 1997; 
Wright 1994; Hall and Jacques, 1990). 

5... In a context of this kind the organizational management in local contexts has given 
rise to different means of communication flows. While organizational management in 
urban areas is decentralized, the high-level decision making is increasingly centralized. 
Centralized systems are increasingly dependent on customized delivery of services and 
retrieval of information, while decentralized systems await instructions from the top. 
Each requires connection to a corresponding level of the communication network, 
elevating the importance of spatial logic in the economy (Castells, 1995). The local 
structures provide flexible supportive mechanisms for centralized power (Robins and 
Webster, 1998). 

6. Heeks (1999:15-16) describes these challenges as development opportunity costs, 
technology opportunity costs, socio-economic and political cost. Development 
opportunity costs means that money for development of new technologies comes at the 


cost of some other inputs of development which may require still major investment for 
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meeting the needs (i.e. safe drinking water, telephone services are even available in many 
rural areas of the developing countries. So the debate centers on prioritizing the needs). 
Similarly the technology- cost means that in the race to install new technologies the older 
ones are ignored, which even now can be an effective means for information 
dissemination and community networking. Socio-economic and political cost relate to the 
people, power, countries and organizations that project the new technologies as the means 
as well as ends of the information age and in this process draw away people’s attention 
from the real issues (such as social and economic inequalities. See also Melkote, S 
(1991). 

7. .Preston cites examples of women’s movement and green movements which are 
marked by distinctive organizational forms and culture. They comprise many different 
strands and perspectives. The Green movements frequently encompass a strong anti- 
imperialist spirit and international perspective that has affinity with the progressive 


strands of the early labor and socialist movements (Preston 2001: 267). 
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Closing the Nature-Society Divide: 
A Sociological Appraisal of Beck’s Sociology of Risk 
Bipul Kumar Bhadra* 


I. Introduction 


I think we are living in a society, in a world, where our basic sociological 

concepts are becoming what I call ‘zombie categories’. Zombie 
categories are ‘living dead’ categories which govern our thinking but are 
not really able to capture the contemporary milieu. In this situation I 
don’t think it’s very helpful only to criticize normal sociology, and to 
deconstruct it. What we really need is to redefine, reconstruct, restructure 
our concepts and our view of society. ... What is our research about? We 
are building up a picture, a new ‘imaginative social science’ on the one 
side and, let’s say, a ‘cosmopolitan social science’ on the other side. And 
we're trying to do these things with concepts such as class, social 
inequality, and households and, of course, technology, science and risk, 
firms, states, all through the different subjects of sociology., 


While championing the need for “a new sociological imagination” in 
responding to the concrete paradoxes and challenges of the late modernity (“reflexive 
modernity”) of the contemporary industrial society, Ulrich Beck indeed not only broke 
_ out of “conventional and orthodox social science and politics” but also took up the 
challenge of confronting the questions pertaining to “ecological blindness” which the 
social scientists including sociologists were not keen to pursue by introducing the new 
paradigm of the risk society in his Risikogesellschaft (1986, translated later in English as 
Risk Society: Towards a New Modernity (1992).2 Its publication was preceded and 
The author is Professor, Department of Sociology, Jadavpur University, Kolkata 


1. Editors, “Interview with Ulrich Beck,” Journal Consumer Culture, 2(2002), 
pp. 262-3. 

2. Ulrich Beck, “Risk Society Revisited: Theory Politics and Research Programmes”,in 
B. Adam, U. Beck and J.V. Loon (eds.), The Risk Society and Beyond: Critical Issues 
for Social Theory (London; Sage Publications, 2000), p. 212; and Ecological Politics 
in an Age of Risk (Cambridge: Polity Press, 1995), pp.13 and 41. This latter title is 
hereafter abbreviated as EPAR. 
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followed by a number of industrial-technological disasters [viz. Bhopal (1984), 
Chernobyl! (1986), Exxon Valdez (1989), the Bovine Spongiform Encephalopathy (BSE) 
which was first recognized in the UK in 1986 and reached its peak in 1992, Creutzfeldt- 
Jacob Disease (vCJD), Severe Acute Respiratory Syndrome (SARS) which broke out in 
China in 2002, etc. ] which reminded all that they are locked up in what he calls the risk 
society. No wonder Beck could write “the risk society is thus not a revolutionary society, 
but more than that, a catastrophic society. In it the state of emergency threatens to 
become the normal state’’.; 

Envisaging a radical role of sociological analysis Beck raises a number 
of problems and issues concerning the nature of societal transformations and its relation 
to the current environmental crisis or impending ecological ‘apocalypse’. Committed 
morally and intellectually to a critical and diagnostic view of the modern industrial 
society, Beck argues that environmental problems can no longer be treated as peripheral 
or external but are produced within and by the industrial society. By systematically 
producing hazards the industrial society has ‘involuntarily mutated into risk society” and 
hence environmental crisis is the inner crisis of this society in the late modernity. As he 
argues, “the transformation of the unseen side-effects of industrial production into global 
ecological trouble spots is therefore not at all a problem of the world surrounding us — not 
a so-called ‘environmental problem’ ~ but a far-reaching institutional crisis of industrial 
society itself’., This being the case, Beck highlights the irrelevance of the antithesis 
between nature and society. Nature is not outside of society. Neither is society outside of 
nature.s This became clear from the closing decades of the twentieth century.¢ 

From this standpoint Beck’s sociology is a bold call for a new paradigmatic 
shift in sociological discourse and practice that attempted to overcome nature-society 
divide, thus duly emphasizing the importance of the biophysical forces and factors in 


Ae ea A a oa AA am mts m m a m e A ow on am am 


3. Ulrich Beck, Risk Society: Towards a New Modernity (London: Sage 
Publications, 1996), pp. 78-9. Emphases in original. This title is hereafter 
abbreviated as RS. 

4, Ulrich Beck, “Risk Society and the Provident State”. In Scott Lash et al.(eds.), 
Risk Environment and Modernity (London: Sage Publications, 1996). P.32. 

5. RS, pp. 80. l ; 

6. Ibid. p. 81. - ' 
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societal arrangements within which humans live their lives. This is also the reason why 
Goldblatt rightly states that among all other contemporary sociologists it is Beck alone 
who takes serious note of the ‘catastrophic potential of global environmental degradation’ 
and, accordingly, places “the origins and consequences of environmental degradation 
right at the heart of a theory of modern society, rather than seeing it as a peripheral 
element or theoretical afterthought”.7 

Against this backdrop the aim of this present paper undertakes an 
evaluative exposition of Beck’s risk society thesis in as much as it contributes to the 
development of the a self-critical environmental sociology by especially focusing on his 
own characterization of the relationship between risk and society. As indicated earlier, 
the risk society thesis has become a powerful tool for highlighting how the risk society is 
radically restructuring social reproduction, economic production, society-nature 
connections, families; work and employment, politics or democracy. The next section 
elaborates the risk society thesis in conjunction with its related dimensions including 
reflexive modernization, class society, and individualization. The concluding section is 
rather critical and reconstructive in the sense that it, in a provisional; manner, points to 
not only the limitations the risk society suffers from but also to the strengths that Beck’s 
risk sociology possesses. 


7. David Goldblatt, Social Theory and the Environment (Cambridge: Polity 
Press, 1996), pp. 12 and 155. 

8. Barry points out that the word environment is a relational concept and it does not 
have any single meaning accepted by all. The roots of the term environment 
derive from the French word environ which means ‘to surround’, ‘to envelop’ or 
to enclose’. Another related French word is ‘milieu’ which is often taken to 
designate environment. John Barry, Environment and Social Theory (London: 
Routledge, 1999), pp. 6 and13. Humphrey and others state that environment 
“refers to ‘external conditions and influences affecting the life of an organism’ or, 
entire societies, or, ‘the physical and biotic infrastructure’ supporting populations 
of all kinds. The environment is the physical and material bases of all life, 
including land, air, water, and the vital material resources and-energy in which 
societies are embedded.” See Craig R. Humphrey et al.(eds.), Environment 
Energy, and Society: A New Synthesis (Belmont, CA.: Wadsworth, 2001, p. 5. 
Cohen reports that the term “environmental sociology” seems to have been used 
by Samuel Klausner in his book entitled On Man in His Environment (1971). See 
Maurie J. Cohen, “The Environmental Sociology, Social Theory, and Risk: An 
Introductory Discussion”, in his Risk in the Modern Age (Hampshire: Macmillan, 
2000), p. 27. 
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II The Risk Society: Exploring Selected 


Dimensions of Beck’s Sociology of Risk 


Theoretical Perspective: Epietstemolgical Assumptions 


I consider realism and constructivism to be neither an either- or option 
nor a mere matter of belief. We should not have to swear allegiance to 
any particular view or theoretical perspective. The decision whether 
to take a realist or a constructivist approach is for me a rather pragmatic 
one, a matter of choosing the appropriate means for desired goal. If I have 
to be a realist (for the moment) in order to open up the social sciences to 
the new and contradictory experiences of the global age or global risks, 
then I have no qualms to adopt the guise and language of a (‘reflexive’) 
‘realist’. If constructivism makes a positive problem shift possible and 
if it allows us to raise important questions that realists do not ask, then 
Iam content (for that moment at Jeast) to be a constructivist. Having 
grown up with the constructivist philosophies of thinkers such as Kant, 
Fichte and Hegel, I find today, especially in the area of sociology of risk, 
that I do not restrict my analysis to one perspective or conceptual dogma. 
I am both a realist and constructivist using realism and constructivism 
as far as those meta-narratives are useful for the purpose of 
understanding the complex and ambivalent ‘nature’ of risk in the world 
society we live in.o 


The nature of Beck’s theoretical commitment to the natural and the societal! dialectic is 


quite explicit in what he says in the above. This also locates him where he stands 


theoretically in relation to other theoretical perspectives that are dominant in the sub-field 


of environmental! sociology. Picou and Gill provides support to Beck’s epistemological 


stand by saying that both constructivist and reality perspectives are important for 


understanding social consequences of environmental degradation. “We need to view the 


physical deterioration of the natural environment, the social construction of this demise, 


and the subsequent consequences for human community within a dynamic socio-cultural 


context. Culturally based relationships between the biophysical environment and human 


communities connect realist and constructivist position.” 9 


10. 


Beck, “Risk Society Revisited: Theory, Politics and Research Programmes”, p. 
211-2. Emphases added. 

J. Steven Picou and D.A, Gill, “The Exxon Valdez Disaster as Localized 
Environmental Catastrophe: Dissimilarities to Risk Society Theory?, in Cohen 
(ed.), op. cit., p. 145. 
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The nature of Beck’s theoretical commitment to the natural and the societal dialectic is 













quite explicit in what he says in the above. This also locates him where he stands 
theoretically in relation to other theoretical perspectives that are|dominant in the sub-field 
of environmental sociology. Picou and Gill provides support tp Beck’s epistemological 
stand by saying that both constructivist and reality perspectives are important for 
understanding social consequences of environmental degradation. “We need to view the 
physical deterioration of the natural environment, the social construction of this demise, 
and the subsequent consequences for human community within] a dynamic socio-cultural 
context. Culturally based relationships between the biophysica] environment and human 
communities connect realist and constructivist position.” 1; 

This does not mean that Beck is co-constructionist] like Irwin although both 
share the view that society and nature are mutually constitutive and their interaction 
could be understood in terms of Latour’s concept of hybrid as found in his actor-network 
theory. Unlike Irwin, however, Beck emphasizes that the concept of hybridity has to 
taken in a broader and positive sense of what it actually means, rather than what it does 
not say. From this point of view, for Beck risk society is a hybrid society and “the risks 
are man-made hybrids. They include and combine politics, ethics, mathematics, mass 
media, technologies, cultural definitions and perception; and, most important of all, you 
cannot separate these aspects and ‘realities’, if you want to understand the cultural and 
political dynamics of the world risk society. Hence, ‘risk’ is not only a notion which is 
used in a central matter by very different disciplines, it is also the way the ‘hybrid 
society’ watches, describes, values and criticizes its own hybridity.”12 This 
epistemological standpoint also separates Beck from the ¢cological modernization 
perspective, which, in its dominant version, is aligned to realism and its assumptions. 
Optimistic of overcoming environmental crisis through sci¢ntific and technological 
means within the existing capitalist societal order, ecological modernization perspective 


inevitably accords priority to the natural sciences. Moreover, neo-liberal trends since 


11. J. Steven Picou and D.A, Gill, “The Exxon Valdez Disaster as Localized 
Environmental Catastrophe: Dissimilarities to Risk Society Theory?, in Cohen (ed.), 


op. cit., p. 145. 
12. Beck, “Risk Society Revisited: Theory, Politics and Research Programmes”, p. 221. 
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the 1970s have strengthened the bond between ecological modernization and a strong 
realist epistemology.;3 This epistemological standpoint also separates Beck from the 
ecological modernization perspective, which, in its dominant version, is aligned to 
realism and its assumptions. Optimistic of overcoming environmental crisis through 
scientific and technological means within the existing capitalist societal order, ecological 
modernization perspective inevitably accords priority to the natural sciences. Moreover, 
neo-libaleral trends since the 1970s have strengthened the bond between ecological 
modernization and a strong realist epistemology.14: 

Why epistemological dimension is is important a theoretical perspective or why 
should one take a comparative view of the different theoretical approaches to 
environmental sociology? The truth of the matter is that the usefulness of a theoretical 
perspective or a comparative assessment of different theoretical perspectives is necessary 


not only the discover a theory’s or theorist’s unique contributions but also for other 


13. Beck, “Risk Society Revisited: Theory, Politics and Research Programmes”, p. 221. 

14, Piet Strydom, Risk, Environment and Society (Buckingham: Open University Press, 
2002), p. 51. It is relevant to mention here that both realists and constructivists have criticized 
Beck’s epistemological position. For instance, M. Rustin criticizes his constructivism for 
neglecting real material powers such as capitalism in causing environmental problems, while 
J.C. Alexander and P. Smith blames him for being objectivist and ignoring cultural theory. D. 
Lupton claims that Beck wavers between a realist and a weak constructionist approach. 
Strydom states that Beck’s position ‘lies on the constructivist side of the continuum, between 
both Dickens and Burns and Dietz, on the weak realist side, and Douglas, Luhmann and 
Ewald, on the strong constructivist side. Away from the extremes, Beck falls in the middle 
area where most creative thinking is being done today’. See ibid., pp. 51-2. Bryan Wynne 
states that, among other things, Beck’s acceptance of a realist concept of knowledge gave rise 
to ‘an unduly one-dimensional understanding of the underlying dynamics of the nature of 
‘risk’ in the risk society.’ See Brian Wynne “May the Sheep Safely Graze? A Reflexive 
View of the Expert-Lay Knowledge Divide,” in Scott Lash et al. (eds.), Risk, Environment 
and Modernity: Towards a New Ecology (London: Sage, 1996), p. 45. Pellizzoni considers 
that Robert Dahl, Beck, and Giddens belong to the realist camp in the sense that for them 
nature and knowledge come first. ‘The Reflexive Modernization reading of the risk society 
not only maintains that science is the most important institution in shaping the relationship 
between society and risk, or even the identity constriction of people, but also that at the 
centre of this relationship and identity construction are cognitive or, more specifically, 
instrumental-rational aspects of human action. We can place Dahl and his theory of 
technocratic power in a similar position. All of them look at science as the core institution 
whose changing role is most important to analyse’. Luigi Pellizzoni, “Reflexive 
Modernization and Beyond: Knowledge and Value in the Politics of Environment and 
Technology”, Theory, Culture and Society, 16 (1999), p. 111. Emphases added. 
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fruitful purposes that in the last instance enhance the legitimacy of the discipline for 
dealing with its subject matter. For instance, Irwin rightly points out that competing 
theoretical approaches in environmental sociology often brings to light unstated social 
assumptions on which depends constructions or definitions of the environmental 
problems by someone regardless of whether he is a natural scientist or a social scientist. 
This ensures transparency of institutional actions to be taken with regard to 
environmental issues. In the same way a theoretical approach can réveal hidden elements 
of ‘uncertainty, indeterminacy, and ambivalence’ that are often played down or denied in 
environmental assessment and its concomitant policy processes. 5 

A theoretical perspective always carries with policy implications. For 
instance, ecological modernization theory relies on the exploitation of science and 
technology for dealing with environmental problems. Similarly, a social constructionist 
perspective has its own set of implications for policy making because in the making of an 
environmental claim (viz. global warming, acid rain, ozone depletion, etc) it will be 
within the context of natural scientific data Thus, “if the validity of scientific knowledge 
is open to question, the legitimacy of many administrative actions with respect to the 
environment is undermined. Furthermore, both industrial operators and environmental 
campaigning organizations are forced to seek out alternative justifications grounded in, 
say ethics, to support their objectives.” Again, plurality of theoretical approaches may 
provide a common meeting point or theme between competing definitions of 
environmental problems, thus facilitating environmental assessment or institutional 
action. Without ignoring the technical discourses of environmental problems usually 
framed by the scientists, sociological accounts can highlight how the knowledges and 
expertizes of lay groups are bound up with environmental problems they confront and 
experience.}7 Finally, as Irwin reminds, to assess the usefulness of a theoretical 
perspective one does not need to assess it on the basis of its ‘philosophical strength’. 


What is really needed is actually evaluating them in terms how the frameworks 


15. For details see Irwin, op. cit., p. 181. 
16. Cohen, op. cit., p. 14. 
17. See Irwin., op. cit., p. 181-2. 
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help us interpret, unravel and contextualize social and environmental 
problems. In that sense too, there may be more in common between 


critical realism and social constructivism than is keeping them apart. 
Equally, philosophical disagreement does not necessarily get in the 
way of stimulating and insightful research. Furthermore, no 
Theoretical perspective can generate all the best studies.1g 


From this standpoint the brief discussion of the leading theoretical perspectives enables 
one to locate, contextualize, bring out the inactiveness of Beck’s contributions to „the 


environmental sociology in general and sociology of risk in particular. 


Risk Society: The Concept 

Given this theoretical standpoint Beck moves, on the one hand, beyond what 
Buttel calls the “mixed legacy” of the classical theorists — Durkheim, Weber, and Marx -- 
of environmental sociology. While Beck’s sociology of risk embodies the materialist, 
objectivist and emancipatory components of classical tradition, Buttel is right in making 
the point that two recently emerging traditions in environmental sociology — risk society 
and ecological modernization theories — are built around the concept of reflexive 
modernization advanced by Beck (and more recently Giddens). 19 On the other hand, by 
assimilating what are still valuable theoretical and methodological insights in the works 
of classical sociologists and making good the deficiencies in the mainstream sociology-- 
« functionalism, post-industrialism, theories of modernization and development etc. -from 
the 1950s to the 1970s and 1980s, Beck not only integrates nature into society or society 
into nature but also broadens the ambit of social theoretic analysis of contemporary 
society. His sociology of risk promises to work on what Beck calls “a new and optimistic 
model for understanding our times.”29 Again, as Alexander says, if the task of 
sociological theory is to explain the world, evaluate it and come to terms with broader 
questions of meaning, not just about scientific statements, but about our social existence 


18.. Ibid., p. 186. Emphases added. 
19. See Buttel, “Classical Theory and Contemporary Environmental Sociology: Some 
` Reflections on the Antecedents and Prospects for Reflexive Modernization 
Theories in the Study of Environment and Society,” pp. 19, 22-4 and 28. 
20. Beck, “Risk Society Revisited: Theory, Politics and Research Programmes”, p. 
226. n so 
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with political implications, 2; then Beck’s risk sociology eminently qualifies as a leading 
(environmental) sociological theory that “covers almost every aspect of social life.” 2 
For him too the concept of risk society is both a ‘theory of society’ and a 
‘cultural diagnosis’ that designates “a stage of modernity in which the hazards produced 
in the growth of industrial society become predominant.”23 In Beck’s thesis it proclaims 


and articulates “systemic and epochal transformation” of modern industrial society into 


1 


what he calis risk society. Sine the mid-twentieth century, Beck writes, 


the social institutions of industrial society have been confronted with the 
historically unprecedented possibility of destruction through , 
decision-making of all life in this planet. This distinguishes our epoch 
not only from the early phase of the industrial revolution, but also from 
all other cultures and social forms, no matter how diverse and contradictory these 
may have been in detail. If a fire breaks out, the fire brigade comes; if a traffic 
accident occurs, the insurance pays. This interplay between beforehand and 
afterwards, between the future and security in the here and now, because 
precautions have been taken even for the worst imaginable case, has been revoked 
in the age of nuclear, chemical and genetic technology. In all the brilliance of 
their perfection, nuclear power plants have suspended the principle of insurance 
not only in the economic, but also in the medical, psychological, cultural and 
religious sense. The residual risk society has become an uninsured society, with 
protection paradoxically diminishing as the danger grows.24 
The concept of risk society points up three dimensions of the epochal transformation of 
the industrial society (Table-1). First, it highlights how, within the onward progressive 
movement of modernization, the modern industrial society is using up the resources of 
nature and culture, thus imperiling its own existence. Second, the concept of risk society 


illustrates how the industrial society’s relationship to the hazards and problems that it has. 


21.  SeeJ. C. Alexander, “What is Theory?” in his Sociological Theory Since 1945 
(London: Hutchinson, 1987), p. 16. 

22. Irwin, op. cit., p. 54. 

23. Ulrich Beck, World Risk Society (London: Polity Press, 1999), p. 74.This book is 
hereafter abbreviated as WRS. 

24. Ibid., p. 53. Emphases in original. 
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| example 


TABLE NO-1 


BECK’S THEORY OF THE THREE PHASES OF THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF SOCIETY AND THEIR CONCOMITANT 
RISKS AND HAZARDS 


HIGH CULTURES 


| disasters, plague 


i Hl No: assigned, pre- 


F (individually 
|| avoidable?) 


| existing assigned 


destiny 





"CLASSICAL 


| Risk, accidents 


(occupational, Traffic) 


Yes: industrial 
development (economy, 


technology, 


Yes (e. g ‘smoking, 


{| driving, skiing, 


occupation) rule- 


l governed attribution 


l f Regionally, temporally, | 


socially circumscribed 
events and destruction 


{| Calculable insecurity 


(probability, 
compensation) 


F INDUSTRIAL RISK 
| INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY 


i T Self-jcopardy, man- l 


į made disasters 


Yes: : nuclear, chemical, 

genctic industries and 

political safety 
guarantees 





No: collective : decision, 
individually 
unavoidable hazards; 
yes and no (organized 


non-responsibility) 


Undelimitable 


‘accidents’ 


F Politically explosive 
hazards, which render 

j questionable the 

l principles of calculation 


} and precaution 





on 


~ Source: Beck (1995: 78) 
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produced has indeed upset ‘the bases of upset ‘the bases of societal conception of 
security’. Third, it also attests to the erosion and disintegration of the cultural meanings 
(viz. faith in progress, class consciousness, etc) of the industrial society, generating the 
social forces of what he calls the ‘individualization’ .25 

What is a risk society and what is risk? The risk society can be considered a 
kind of society that systematically produces, defines and distributes ‘techno-scientifically 
produced risks’. Accordingly, (risk) problems and conflicts in such a society arise “from 
the production, definition and distribution of techno-scientifically produced risks.” 
Elsewhere he argues that the term ‘risk society’ is used “for those societies that are 
confronted by the challenges of the self-created possibility, hidden at first, then 
increasingly apparent, of the self-destruction of all life on this earth.” 27 Risk can be 
defined as “a systematic way of dealing with hazards and insecurities induced and 
introduced by modernization itself.”"2g Put otherwise, risk delineates a transitional zone 
between security and harm, a situation in which risk perception determines one’s both 
thought and action. The risk discourse begins “where trust in our security and belief in 
progress end. It ceases to apply when the potential catastrophe actually occurs.” As has 
become evident, risk in the risk society is by its very nature chameleonic because it self- 
transfoms itself from one variety to another, say, from technical risk to economic risk, 
market risk, health risk, political risk, and many other types of risk.39 In this respect risk 
society, developing within the womb of ageing industrial modernity, represents a 
developmental formation of modern society in which the social, political, economic and 
individual risks. These risks, though an outcome of the momentum of innovation 


unleashed by modernization, circumvented the control and protective mechanisms of the 


26.. RS, p. 19. 

27. Ulrich Beck, Ecological Politics in an Age of Risk (Cambridge: Polity Press, 1995), 
p.67. This title is abbreviated hereafter as EPAR. 

28. RS., p.21.Lash and Wynne in their introduction to The Risk Society defines risks as 
“probabilities of physical harm due to given technological or other processes.” 
See ibid., p. 4. 

29. Beck, “Risk Society Revisited: Theory, Politics and Research Programmes”, 
p. 213. 

30. Ibid., p. 220. 
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late industrial society. 31 At this time the risk society become global risk society because 
it has “to process global risks, risks that are systematic, unpredictable, uncertain and 
infinite.”32 

As a matter of fact the industrial society mutated itself into risk society in 
several phases of historical evolution and transformation of modernization — phases in 
which risks as such came to be recognized as historically specific and conceptually 
unique. Here Beck offers a threefold model of the historical development of society that 
eventually prompted the rise of the risk society. First, in pre-industrial societies there 
were no risks as defined above. These societies were struck only by unforeseen natural 
hazards, threats or dangers such as earthquakes, famines, droughts or floods that were not 
the outcome of intentional human acts and decisions but whose causality was attributed 
to the external forces such acts of gods, demons or some other supernatural forces. These 
fateful events were often visible and localized. Thus it is important to note that “pre- 
industrial hazards, no matter how large and devastating, were ‘strokes of fate’ raining 
down on human kind from ‘outside’ and attributable to an ‘other’ -- gods, demons or 
Nature.”33 Under the circumstances no could think of risk. 

Second, all ths changes with the emergence of the classical industrial society 
since the middle of the eighteenth century. In this first phase risks or hazards, whether 
they emanate from factories or unemployment, result from decisions consciously taken 
by the individuals and society. However, because it is premised on the dominant public 
faith on such values as cumulative progress, increasing productivity and production, 
preservation of jobs and generation of wealth, the industrial society denies, on the one 
hand, the existence of risks if they threaten those values or if they can not be defined in 
terms of probabilities and hence cannot be calculated. It is further premised on the belief 
that hazards that derive from industrialization and its side effects are, on the other hand, 


predictable and hence controllable by its own  institutionalized mechanisms.34 
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Neither the hazards that are systematically produced nor the endangerments that 
consequently follow become the subject of public debate or the center of political conflict 
in the industrial society. What is more, the industrial society simultaneously intensifies 
and legitimates, as residual risks, those hazards and, as a consequence, “residual risk 
society” begins to emerge.3s In the first modernity this residual risk society is also a 
“perfect contro] society” that seeks to colonize “the future under the aegis of risk.”36 

Finally, in the second phase of modernity the industrial society involuntarily 
transmutes “into risk society through its own systematically produced hazards.”37 By the 
time this happens, risks become historically specific and unique in several respects, 
warranting redefining industrial society as risk society in the late modernity, especially 
since the 1970s.3g In this second phase public risk consciousness grows so strong that 
the ‘fundamentalist faith in progress’ becomes markedly shaken. Those who highlight 
the risks are no longer ‘condemned as hysterical’. In this second phase, “the suspicion has 
become almost universalized that industry is emitting products can harm us, and is 
making claims of safety they can’t back up. We start to suspect the worst even when they 
are boasting. The consciousness of risk begins to surround progress like a shadow 
encircling the light.” 39 In the changed situation risks as manufactured uncertainties 
become both unpredictable and incalculable. Moreover many of these manufactured 
uncertainties are neither localized nor visible. That is, they are simultaneously global and 
invisible, affecting all - the owners, the workers, consumers, and even inhabitants who 
live beyond national frontiers within which they are produced.49 


The entry into risk society occurs at the moment when hazards 
which are now decided and consequently produced by society 
undermine and/or cancel the established safety systems of the 

welfare state's existing risk calculations. In contrast to early 


35. WRS, p.72 
36. CUB, p. 114 
37. WRS, p.77 


38. Strydom, op. cit., p. 57. 
39. CUB, p. 150. 
40.  Tbid., pp. 114-5, 117, 122 and 130 


industrial risks, nuclear, chemical, ecological and genetic 

engineering risks (a) can be limited in terms of neither time nor 

place, (b) are not accountable according to the established rules 

of causality, blame and liability, and (c) cannot be compensated for 

or insured against ... . Or, to express it by reference to single example: 
the injured of Chernobyl are today, years after the catastrophe, not 
even all born yet... . Risk society negates the principles if its 
rationality. It has long ago left these behind, because it operates 

and balances beyond the insurance limit. This is only one indicator 
which demonstrates that an enterprise which began with the extension 
of calculability has slipped away into what is now decision-determined 
incalculability. 4; 


Beck thus reaffirms that “the main thesis of the theory of risk society is that (this) 
institutionalized program, of making side-effects calculable is being eroded away by the 
political, economic, social, and technological changes that result from the continuing 
radicalization of the modernization process.”4. An important aspect in this connection is 
that risks in this risk society have the tendency of proliferate rather than disappear when 
attempts are made to deny their existence. Indeed, denial acts as a kind of fertilizing soil 
for risks in which they blossom and multiply. “This isn’t only true of health risks. It also 
holds when they transform themsélves into economic risks, like the collapse of markets 
and the devalorization of capital, or into political risks, like crises of confidence, the loss 
of authority, and the erosion political parties. Second modern risks are, in a word, 
systemic risks, and they can spread from one system to the next. They are global risks.”43 
It has already been pointed out that it is who Beck who put the present 
problem of environmental degradation or ecological crisis right at the heart of social 
theory by calling for “the end of the antithesis between nature and society” and arguing, 
at the same time that “the concept of the (industrial) risk society proceeds from ‘nature’ 
as integrated by culture.”4, From the closing decades of the twentieth century it became 


society with all its subsystems of the economy, politics, culture 

and the family can no longer be understood as autonomous of 

nature. Environmental problems are not problems of our surroundings, 
but their origins and through their consequences — are thoroughly 
social problems, problems of people, their history, their living 
conditions, their relation to the world and reality, their social, 
cultural and political situations. The industrially transformed 


41. WRS., pp. 76-7 and 88-9. Emphases in original. 
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‘domestic nature’ of the cultural world must frankly be understood 

as an exemplary non- environment, as an inner environment, in the 
face of which all of our highly bred possibilities of distancing and 
Beck thus reaffirms that “the main thesis of the theory of risk society 
is that (this) excluding ourselves fail. At the end of the twentieth 
century nature is society and society is also ‘nature’. Anyone who 
continues to speak of nature as non-society is speaking in terms 
from a different century,which no longer capture our reality. 45 


From this point of view the disciplinary concern of sociology and especially social theory 
is the study of environment and environmental problems in what calls risk society. 
Because environmental problems or hazards are actually internal societal problems of the 
late industrial society and because the latter has emerged as risk society, it is needless the 
emphasize that this dimension -- environment and its problems — is the most fundament 
dimensions of the contemporary risk social structure. That is, “the destruction of nature, 
integrated into the universal circulation of industrial production, ceases to ‘mere’ 
destruction of nature and becomes an integral component of the social, political and 


economic dynamic” of the risk social structure. 46 


Risk Society and Structural Transformations: 
Dimensions of Class and Individualization 


I do think class is a zombie category. ... All old conceptions and 
politics presupposed that the individual and individualization were 


a basic illusion which had to be overcome in order to rebuild 
collective identities, to organize political life and to represent the 
individual in political democracy. I think this a basic mistake. Just 
the opposite is necessary. Political parties nowadays have to 
recognize and acknowledge individualization, not as something 

to overcome, but as a new form of cultural democratization and self- 
consciousness of society. A new form of society in which politics is 
related to individual freedom, and the political freedoms and rights 
of groups in their everyday life. Zf political parties fail to understand 
this situation and always try to go back to a given collectivity or class, 
they will completely misunderstand the political forces and ideas of 
this society. 47 - 
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As is indicated in the above, Beck’s perspective on the risk society squarely calls in 
question the validity and relevance of the Marxist analysis of the industrial capitalist 
society in the late modern period. As a matter of fact Beck’s theory is in a way a 
trenchant critique of the Marxist perspective on the contemporary society. In view of the 
increasing environmental degradation and growth of large-scale ecological, nuclear, 
chemical and genetic hazards that now potentially threaten the very existence of life and 
society in the everywhere including the advanced industrial societies in the West, Beck 
takes pain to argue, in a sort of reversal of Marx’s eleventh thesis, that “society has been 
changed to the point of unrecognizability; now the point is to reinterpret it.”48 

To begin with, the logic of distribution of wealth in the early modern era 
coincided with the distribution of risks. But in the industrial risk society the distribution 
of wealth, which is based on ‘the experience and premises of industrial and class society,’ 
does not necessarily coincide at the end of the twentieth century with that of the newly 
emerging risks 


to which we are only slowly becoming sociologically sensitive. This 
difference surely lies in the fact that — to put it simply -- the production 
of wealth leads to the emergence of class contradictions between 

labor and capital, while nuclear, chemical and ecological systemic 
hazards lead also the emergence of ‘class contradictions’ within the 
ranks of capital — and thus within the ranks of labor. The transverse 
differentiation of the social structure, the fact that the structure of 
industrial conflict melts and is recast in the heat of hazards, is the most 
menacing and inflammatory problem from the point of view of the 
social structure and the economy.49 , 


Just as “capital is the all-dominating economic power in the bourgeois society”, as Marx 
says, so risks or ecalonicdl: threats are the all-pervasive concerns of the (industrial 
capitalist) risk society because they cut across the social order, affecting everybody -- 
“property, capital, jobs, trade union power, the economic foundation of whole sectors 
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and regions, and the structure of nation-states and global markets.”s59 To state otherwise, 
in the risk society the logic of risk production — bads — dominates the logic of wealth 
production — goods s; “The risk society is thus not a revolutionary society, but more than 
that, a catastrophic society. In it the state of emergency threatens to become the normal 
state.”s2 

The risks, in a profound sense, are both democratic and global in their 


impacts. If ‘hunger is hierarchical’, nuclear contamination is “egalitarian and hence 
‘democratic’ because, for instance, “nitrates in the ground water do not stop at the general 
director's water tap.”s2 Similarly, “if poverty is hierarchic, smog is democratic.”s3 Risks 
. are inherently globalizing which, while equalizing both the haves and have-nots or the 
perpetrators and the victims, defies territorial limits. 


A universalization of hazards accompanies industrial production, 
independent of the place where they are produced: food chains 
connect practically everyone on earth to everyone else. They dip 
under borders. The acid content of the air is not only nibbling at 
sculptures and artistic treasures, it also long ago brought about the 
disintegration of modern custom barriers. ... Sooner or later the 

risks also catch up with those who produce or profit from them. Risks 
display a social boomerang effect in their diffusion: even the rich 

and powerful are not safe from them.s4 


Thus, aside from the pervasiveness of risks in the late industrial society like the 
pervasiveness of capital in the capitalist society, this explains why risk societies are not 
exactly class societies, why risk positions are not class positions, or why risk conflicts 
arte not class conflicts.s5 

Indeed there are many other differences between the risk societies and the 
class societies apart from the above-mentioned difference based on the equalizing 
tendency of the risks to unify the victims in global risk positions. For instance, in 
Marxian class society the focus is on achieving equality fer all. In contrast, its normative 
counterpart that constitutes the basis and motive force of risk society is safety. 
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If the individual looks for a share of the pie, s/he will in the risk society want to ‘spared 
from poisoning’. If the he driving force in the class society is hunger, in the risk society 
one is afraid of risks. If in class positions being determine consciousness, in risk positions 
it is If the he driving force in the class society is hunger, in the risk society one is afraid 
of risks. If in class positions being determine consciousness, in risk positions it is 
consciousness or knowledge that determines one’s being.s¢ In class position threats, for 
instance, the chance of losing a job is evident. This is not so for one in the risk position. 


People who find out that their daily tea contains DDT and their 
newly bought cake formaldehyde, are in a quite different situation. Their 
victimization is not determinable by their own cognitive means and potential 
experiences..Whether DDT is contained in the tea or formaldehyde in the cake, 
and in what dose, remains outside the reach of their own knowledge just as much 
as does the question of whether and in what concentration these substances have a 
long- or short-term deleterious effect. How these questions are decided, however, 
decides a person’s affliction one way or another. Whether yes or.no, the degree, 
the extent and symptoms of people’s endangerment are fundamentally dependent 
on external knowledge. In this way, risk positions create dependencies which are 
unknown in class situations; the affected parties are becoming incompetent in 
matters of their own affliction. They lose an essential part of their cognitive 
sovereignty. The harmful, threatening, inimical lies in wait everywhere, but 
whether it is inimical or friendly is beyond one’s own power of judgment, is 
reserved for the assumptions, methods and controversies of external knowledge 
producers.s7 
This description of the individual in the risk position of dependency is quite reminiscent 


of Marx’s portrayal of the alienation of the working class individual, but not of the 
factory owner, in the capitalist production process. This may be called risk alienation. 
There are other dimensions of worsening the class position of the working 
class in the late industrial society. The production and definition of what constitutes 
hazards for a commodity depends not on the workers but on a whole series.of agents such 
as mass media, experts, lawyers and judges, citizen groups, and many others. The 
definition and evaluation of hazards is done socially “in a milieu and in contexts, that is 
to say, to which the majority of workers are totally alien. We are dealing with ‘scientific 
battles’ waged over the heads of the workers, and fought out instead by intellectual 


strategies in intellectual milieux. The definition o ards eludes the grasp workers 


56. Ibid., pp. 49 and 53. i 
57. Ibid., pp.53-4. Emphases in original and added. 


and even, as things stand, the approach of trade unions for the most part. Workers and 
unions are not even those primarily affected; that group consists of the enterprises and 
management. But as secondary targets they must count on losing their jobs if worst 
comes to worst.” sg Again, if looked at from the standpoint of the labor market that 
distributed life chances, one will observe how further class position of the worker 
worsens further in the wake of the. development of the Information and Communication 
Technologies (ICTs) and their implementation in the factories, offices and elsewhere. 
Among other things, work by giving the individual an occupational and class position 
integrates him into the society. Now in the industrial risk society the labor market/society 
itself has emerged as a risk society per se. Dramatic transformations in the world of work 
including implementation of various forms of risk-fraught flexibilization have eroded the 
relative security of employment, thus putting risks right at the very core of work in the 
present-day society.s55 As Beck elaborates: “From the individual perspective, labor 
society is becoming another form of risk society. Full employment society presented the 
individual with a sét of calculable risks. Flexible work is presenting her with a set of 
uncertainties. It ig not clear to what extent this set-up can provide the secure foundations 
that an individual existence needs to flourish over the middle or long terms. There is the 
potential that we could pass from risk biographies into biographies that are simply 
fragmented and that can’t be fitted together.’’s9 

In the risk society the working class-is no longer in the driving seat in 
the era of the ICTs and globalization of production. Power is now concentrated in capital 
markets and transnational corporations.6, Beck argues’ the old power game between 
capital, labor and the state, it was the state which held ‘the trump cards’ regardless of 
whether it used them or not. But now it is capital, not labor, that has “escaped that game. 
It is playing a new, higher-level game, in which labor and the state are game, in which 
labor and the state is not only completely outmatched, they’re not even in the game.”62 


58. WRS, p. 65. Emphases added. 
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It seems that workers can no longer unite nationally, let alone internationally. Thus, as 
Beck aptly comments, “the old Marxist argument that the worker knows no nation has 
today been turned on its head. It is capital’s activists, those who have made globalization 
their profession, who don’t have any fatherland, while the workers and their unions call 
on ‘their’ governments for aid, and ask ‘their’ states to protect them against the injustice 
of globalization.”¢3 
It should be noted here that it is not true that only workers suffer in the 

emergent risk society. It also affects the capitalists and upset the capitalist market 
economy.¢g4 For instance, the BSE (Bovine Spongiform Encephalopathy or mad cow 
disease) crisis raised the issue of the causative link between diseased cattle and human 
CJD (Creutzfeldt-Jacob Disease) or the issue of the inseparability between the social and 
the physical but also shook the market, affected the capitalists, and became politicized 
across national boundaries. So, at the first sight it appeared that 

deciding on certain causal chain would make the entire British beef 

industry collapse, and this would mean an enormous windfall for the 

French and German beef industries. But that expectation and the 

strategy based on it couldn’t have been more misguided. Instead 

what happened is that consumers in France and Germany 

immediately renounced almost all meat consumption regardless of 

origin.¢s 
The risks, especially in the second modernity, just do not disappear because their 
existence is denied. On the contrary, as systemic risks they grow bigger and transform 
themselves into newer ones spread from one sector to another involving, among other 
things, “the collapse of markets and the devalorization of capital.”¢5 The BSE case amply 
illustrates that “if it is suddenly revealed and published that certain products contain 
certain ‘poisons’ (information policy is becoming a key factor. In view of the usual 
imperceptibility of the hazards in everyday life), whole markets collapse, and capital 
investment and production are devalued at a stroke. This ‘ecological expropriation’ thus 
constitutes a historically unprecedented devaluation of capital and productivity under 
constant property relations, usually without any change for the consumer in the 
appearance or utility of the goods.’’67 
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This does not mean that production and commercialization of risks breaks 
completely with capitalism. Instead, modernization risks raise capitalism to a higher level 
and become big business from winners’ point of view.ss At the same time it is also true 
that in the risk society there is not a single class of proletariat vis a vis the class of 
capitalists. In the risk society, because risks threaten all, even a non-individual is a 
member of the (ecological) proletariat. The proletariat of the “risk society includes not 
only various kinds of worker, but also promising branches of enterprise, possibly even 
whole regions.”s9 And what is more, the contradictions that emanate from the 


polarization between the winner and loser industries “in the game of ‘ecological 


399 


roulette” are more hierarchical and all-encompassing than the linear contradictions 


between the capitalist and the worker in the bourgeois class society. 


The lines of conflict in wage labor — in_so far as the repercussions of 
industrial hazards and devastation are moved into the center of the picture 
— could then no longer be attached to the criterion of non-ownership of the 
means of production, but to whether one’s job is in parts of the economic 
system that profit from risk or in those that are endangered by it. Hence it 
follows, first, that new kind of contradictions emerge in industries, sectors, 
companies, i.e. between groups of employees, and therefore within and 
between union organizations; second, that these are contradictions at third 
hand, as it were, derived from the antithesis between fractions of capital, 
causing the ‘fate ofthe working class’ to become ‘fateful’ in a new and 
significant sense; and third, that the intensification and coming to 
consciousness of the corresponding lines of conflict can lead to an 
industry-specific alliance of the traditional ‘class enemies’, capital and 
labor,, and consequently to a confrontation of this union-enterprise bloc 
with other partial coalitions , bypassing the entrenched class antagonisms 


which are forced together under pressure of ‘ecological politicization.’ 79 


Risk contradictions, which cut across class antagonism, inevitably generate risk 
antagonisms that can override the same class antagonism between capital and labor, as 
visualized by Marx. For instance, as risks produce and expand market opportunities in the 
emergent risk society, antagonism beaks out “between those afflicted by risks and those 
who profit from them.”7 In the wake of the revolutionary transformations of the 
industrial capitalist societies initiated by the ICTs, the emergent risk society is also 
becoming at the same time the science, media and information society. This being so, 
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“thus new antagonisms open up between those who produce risk definitions and those 
who consume them.”72 Risk society is not a class society also in another sense because 
the former contains within itself ‘a grassroots development dynamics’ that can not only 
_destroy class barriers but’also force the risk antagonized people into a community whose 
“political carrying capacity to launch ecological movements remains open-ended.73 
In a one respect, however, risk society and class society coincide. Risk 
distribution in the first instance coincides with the class position of the poor. Thus Beck 
rightly argues that, while poverty attracts risks, wealth (in income power or education) 
enables avoidance of risks by the rich. “To this extent, risks seem to strengthen, not to 
abolish, the class society.”74 The fact that risks produce equalization effect on all persons 
regardless of their possession of wealth should not make one oblivious of the ways risks 
produce new social inequalities leading to the coincidence of risk position with class 
position. For instance, the eventual impact of greenhouse, after raising temperature and 
‘melting polar icecaps, will turn “farmland into desert, shift climatic zones in 
` unpredictable ways and dramatically accelerate the extinction of species. The poorest of 
‘the poor in the world will be hit the hardest.”’75 There is no denying the fact that 


the risk of becoming unemployed is considerably higher for unskilled 
than for skilled workers. Risks from stress, radiation and toxic 
chemicals are unevenly distributed among specific occupations. It is 
especially the cheaper residential areas for low-income groups near 
centers of industrial production that are permanently exposed to 
various pollutants in the air, the water and the soil. A higher tolerance 
i can be obtained with the threat of a loss of income.76 
“The same the same tendency of risks to adhere to lower class positions is also evident in 


the case of the third world and workers there. This is the global dimension of how risk 
positions and class positions overlap. 


The proletariat of the global risk society settles beneath the smokestacks, 
next to the refineries and chemical factories in the industrial centers of 
the Third World. The ‘greatest industrial catastrophe in history’ (Der 
Spiegel), the toxic accident in the Indian city of Bhopal, has raised this 
in the consciousness of the global public. Hazardous industries have 
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been transferred to the low-wage countries in the Third World. This is 


no coincidence. There is systematic ‘attraction’ between extreme poverty 
and extreme risk.77 


This however by no means signifies that in the late modern period it is not classes but 
that rather ‘individualized’ individuals, whether singly or in groups and collectivities, that 
dominate the institutional structures of the late industrial society. Men and women are 
now increasingly being freed in the process of detraditionalization of institutional 
structures -- dissolving or reshaping stratification patterns, culture and consciousness, 
marriage and familial forms, gender status, parenthood, occupations, etc -- of the late 
industrial society through the modernizing developments and transformations. 

It is against this background that Beck describes, on the one hand, the 
disappearance or decline of the class and the class society. The concept of class has 
become a zombie category, just like, for instance, the concept of full employment.7g The 
concept of class society is now useful only as an image of the past and still survives in 
view of a better substitute concept.79 Instead of being “some big revolutionary bang,” the 
end of the class society now “consists of a relentlessly progressing and collectively 
experienced process of individualization and atomization in post-traditional societies”, 
i.e. late industrial risk societies.go 

It is becoming clear that the Marxist concept of class is increasingly 
becoming irrelevant and counterproductive because in everyday life it bears no relation to 
the actual experience of the individuals. The empirical definitions of class identity are 
founded on categories of households or families — precisely the concepts which are 
constantly changing in their meanings whether in economic or in social terms.64 Class 
categories conceptualized either on the objective income basis or on the basis of 
structures of work and employment are of little use if one undertakes an empirical study 
constantly changing in their meanings whether in economic or in social terms.g; Class 
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Class categories conceptualized either on the objective income basis or on the basis of 
structures of work and employment are of little use if one undertakes an empirical study 
of “how people live and think, eat, how they dress, love, organize their lives and so on. If 
you are interested in what is going on in people’s minds and the ways of life they are 
leading, you have to get away from the old categories. And if you want to know what all 
this means politically, again you have to get away from objective class categories.”’g2 
Likewise, class concepts can hardly narrate what how one, such as an 
Indian living in the USA, lives his life in one culture and simultaneously maintains his 
identity with his origigan homeland. Inevitably class analysis misses what is new and 
unique about this reality, among other things. Thus Beck, while drawing our attention to 
the limitations of the concepts, class, class society and class struggle, is constrained to put 
forward that “class concepts, no matter how subtle, simply can’t capture the existing 
complexity of radically unequal living situations, either within nation state societies or 
between them.” The reason is that “what distinguishes the present period is that people’s 
lives are organized in more than one framework simultaneously — not one true and one 
false, but more than one real framework of existence.”’g3 
Another issue that Beck question is the use and revival of political project 
of the class analysis concerns the attempt ‘brings the solidarity of the workers and the 
solidarity of class back to life’ but this is futile ‘doomed to failure’ in view of the fact the 
that the collectivity of the workers is already in disarray and has already been dissolved 
through individualization. No wonder, Beck firmly concludes, “society can no longer 
look into the mirror and see classes. The mirror has been smashed and all we have left 
are the individual fragments. To try and stick them back together with the glue of a 
wished- for class solidarity is hopeless.”34 The antagonism of classes as essence to 
industrial capitalism was supposed to result either in socialist society or in ceaseless class 
struggle until socialism is achieved. There was no middle in between. The recent societal 
transformation has changed the situation and has led, aided by the tendency of 


individualization, toward the emergence of “capitalism without classes.”35 Beck thus 
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argues that the “the individualization thesis asserts the excluded middle, that the 
dynamism of the labor market backed up by the welfare state has diluted or dissolved the 


social classes within capitalism. To put it in Marxist terms, we increasingly confront the 





phenomenon of capitalism without classes, but with individualized social inequality and 
all the related social and political problems.”* 

Thus, if one facet of the risk society is the decline of class and class 
conflict, the other facet is “the social surge of individualization” in the wake of 
detraditionalizations, i.e. freeing the individual from the constraints of traditional 
parameters of industrial society (viz. class stratification patterns, gender roles 
etc.).Individualization, not class, is the dominant aspect of newly emergent societal 
structure of the late modern social change. It is this concept that now facilitates the 
understanding of class phenomena. 


Individualization no longer only affects the superstructure of ideology and 
false consciousness, but also economic substructure of “real classes.” For the 








context and relativized by class analysis, in order to understand class we now 
need to place it in the new context of individualization. This is true of every 
social collectivity. They all have to be reinterpreted in the context of 
disembedded individualization. They are all being transformed. 


Individualization is the social structure of the second modernity.s7 


What is then individualization that has become a structural characteristic of the late 
industrial risk society? To begin with, it should be noted that in the advanced modernity 
individualization designates a trend that provides “an exemplary diagnosis of the present 
and the wave of the future.” gg 

Beck’s individualization is not a celebratory ideology. It does not refer to 
the process of becoming autonomous individual. It is not the free market egoism of 
Thatcherism or Reaganism. It is not what Habermas calls emancipation. It is not the 
concept of ethical and altruistic individualism as found in the Enlightenment philosophy. 
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It also is not the neoliberal concept of autarkic human self or self-entrepreneur. For Beck 
the concept of individualization designates above all a structural transformation of 
society’s institutions that define the changed relationship of the individual to the 
society.172 It stands for institutionalized individualism. In its essential outline, 
indivualization implies disembedding without reembedding, i.e. a societal condition in 
which individual action, unencumbered by pre-existing role sets and associated 
expectations, becomes qualitatively more important than it ever was before second 


modernity or late industrial society.g9 


Central institutions of modern society -- basic civil, political and social rights, 


but also paid employment and the training and mobility necessary for it - - are 


geared to the individual and not to_the group. Insofar as basic rights are 
internalized and everyone wants to or must be economically active to earn 
their livelihood, the spiral of individualization destroys the given foundations 
of social existence. So -- to give a simple definition — ‘individualization’ 
means disembedding without reembedding. ... The individual is becoming the 
basic unit of social reproduction for the first time in history. To put it in a 
nutshell, -- individualization is becoming the social structure of second 
modern society itself. Institutionalized individualism is no longer Talcott 
Parsons’ idea of a liner self-reproducing systems; it means the paradox of and 
‘individualizing structure’ as a non-linear, open-ended, highly ambivalent, 
ongoing process. It relates to decline of narratives of given sociability.oo 


In the first modernity the individuals did what they could within the predefined social 
roles within the social structure. Those roles defined the limits of the individual 
action, ordered people’s experiences, and provided the clear outlines of their lives. 
Any deviation from this traditional pattern would have wrecked the whole role-sets 
and the social structure, endangering the smooth functioning of the society. And this 
explains the relative stability of the early modern society. 

All these changes from the mid-1950s in the second modernity with the 
increased significance of the social institutions as the labor market, the educational 
institution, the career pattern that arose out of their interaction, and the family structure 
that bridges them all. This results in the dissolution of the rigid roles and their associated 
but predefined biographical patterns generating torrid currents and hitherto unwitnessed 
waves of individualization. Lives were disembedded from social institutions such as 
family, work, education etc, and forced people to live in an individualized manner. In 


89. See CUB, p. 63. 
90. Beck and Beck-Gernsheim, op. cit. pp. xxi-xxii. 
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place of role-sets that connected individuals to the larger social structure and were 
important in the society’s self-reproduction in the first modernity came to be substituted 
in the second modernity by “the institutionalization of individual options, the necessity of 
choosing among them, and the indeterminateness of the final outcome”. 9; As Beck says, 
“opportunities, dangers, biographical uncertainties that were earlier predefined within the 
family association, the village community, or by recourse to the rules of social estates or 
classes, must now be perceived, interpreted, decided and processed by individuals 
themselves. The consequences — opportunities and burdens alike — are shifted onto 
individuals who, naturally, in face of the complexity of social interconnections, are often 
unable to take the necessary decisions in a properly founded way, by considering 
interests, morality and consequences.”92 In other words, in the individualized society the 
individual became ‘the reproduction unit of the social in the lifeworld’. In this life world 
what the ‘social’.is or does has to with the decision of the individual who is at the center 
of action like “the planning office with respect to his/her own biography, abilities, 
orientations, relationships and so on.” In'the individualized society that certainly 
surfaced since the 1990s the individual leads what Beck calls “life of one’s own” and this 
living a life one’s own has profound social and individual implications.o, 

_ One very important implication is that individualization that rests on the 
reality of “I am I”, rather than “I think, therefore, I am”, is basically a self-reflexive 
process. Accordingly, living a life of one’s own also means a reflexive life involving 
_active management for conducting that kind of life amid diverse and contradictory 
identities, demands, uncertainties, and risks. This being so, another implication of the 
individualizing trend is the rise of the ever present possibility of biographical slippage 
behind apparent facades of security and prosperity the standard biography may very well 
become ‘elective biography’, do-it-yourself biography’, ‘risk biography’, ‘broken or 


91. See ibid., p. 8 and CUB, pp. 64-6. 

92. Beck and Beck-Gernsheim, op- cit. p.4. 

93. RS, pp. 130 and 135. 

94. For details see, Beck and Bek Genheini op. cit., pp. 22-9.”In the 1970s and 
1980sit was doubtless possible to speak of individualization based on affluence, 
but since the early 1990s the starting point has rather been an individualization 
based on precarious conditions in a capitalism without work.” See ibid. p. 47. 
Emphases in original. 
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broken-down biography’.95 The individualization that is characteristic of the bourgeoisie 
is different from individualization of “the highly individualized find-out-for-yourself- 
society” of the late industrial society. According to Beck, while the bourgeoisie struggled 
against the feudal forces to develop their: social and political identity, their 
individualization basically originated in the ownership and accumulation of capital. By 
contrast, individualization in the‘late modernity arose as a product of the labor market 
through the mediating dimensions of (a) education which provides individual credentials 
for career, (b) mobility evident in terms of occupational mobility, place of residence or 
The individualization that is characteristic of the bourgeoisie is different from 
individualization of “the highly individualized find-out-for-yourself-society” of the late 
industrial society. According to Beck, while the bourgeoisie struggled against the feudal 
forces to develop their social and political identity, their individualization basically 
originated in the ownership and accumulation of capital. By contrast, individualization in 
the late modernity arose as a product of the labor, ‘market through the mediating 
dimensions of (a)- education” which provides individual credentials for career, (b) 
mobility evident in terms of occupational mobility, place of residence or employment 
etc, and (c) and competition that involves advertising one’s unique individuality, ability 
and accomplishments. Individualization thus “manifests itself in the acquisition, 
proffering and application of a variety of work skills.”"96 

Similarly, “self-culture” or “own life culture”, which emerges when 
processes of individualization is carried through, differs from proletarian and bourgeois 
culture of the first industrial modernity. Self-culture involves two related conceptions. On 
the one hand it implies recognition of the self along with its indeterminacy and associated 
conflicts, crisis and developmental opportunities. On the other hand it is a binding or 
bonding, whether friendly or hostile, relationship of the self-oriented individual to others. 
To state otherwise, it means “the compulsion and pleasure of leading an insecure life of 
one’s own and co-ordinating it with the distinctive lives of other people.”97 When this 


self-culture appears, the proletarian culture fades and disappears. What emerges is not the 


95. Beck and Beck-Gernsheim, op. cit., pp. 24 and 26. 
96. Ibid., p. 32. 
97. Ibid., p. 42. 
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uniform middle-class culture but precisely one “that is unpredictable both for —self and ` 
for others, a cross between civil society, consumer society, therapy society and risk © 
society.”93 In contrast to the proletarian and bourgeois culture, where class categories 
count, the self-culture is characterized by ‘a social and political dynamic of one’s own 
life’ that puts its imprint on the individualized society. “The lines of conflict are more 
diffuse but no less profound. New imaginaries of morality and responsibility take shape 
and develop, poverty, marriage, youth and political commitment assume new- 
countenances.” g9 

The individualized society oriented to leading a life of one’s own has its - 
own a system of values which cannot be equated with egoism and narcissism. Though . 
based on the commitment to the principle of ‘duty to oneself’, the individualized value 
orientations emphasize 


self-enlightenment and self-liberation as an active process to be 
accomplished in their own lives, including the search for new social ties 
in family, workplace and politics. ... Being an individual does not 
exclude caring about others. Än fact, living in a highly individualized 
culture means you have to be socially sensible and be able to relate 
others and to obligate yourself in order to manage and organize your 
everyday life. In the old value system the ego always had to be 
subordinated to patterns of the collective. A new ethics will establish a 
sense of ‘we’ that is like a co-operative or altruistic individualism. 
Thinking of oneself and living for others at the same time, once z 
considered a contradiction in terms, is revealed as an internal, 
substantive connection. 109 

Be that as it may, individualization, its self-culture of living ‘a life of one’s own, 


and the individualized society are not all without alarm and despondency. Do-it- 
yourself biography can transmute into breakdown biography to0.19; The 
individuals have all been, in the process, disembedded from traditional networks 
support networks such as family and neighborhood, from sources of 


supplementary income, or from the secure and steady employment. 2, 


98. Ibid. 

99. Ibid. 

100. Ibid. Ibid., p. 38 and 211-2. 
101. Ibid., p. 7. 

102. 186. RS, p. 93. 
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That ts how self-culture, by detraditionalizing, has released individuals from their 
previous certainties and supports of life. The individual’s life has become, as Beck states, 
“in principle a risky venture. A normal life story becomes a (seemingly) elective life, a 
risk biography, in the sense that everything (or nearly everything) is a matter for decision. 
And yet, faced with the opaque and contradictory character of modern society, the self- 
focused individual is hardly in a poison to take the unavoidable decisions in a rational 
and responsible manner, that is, with reference to the possible consequences.” 93 

From this point of view the individualized society has become a risk society, 
for individualization'has now become a structural process. One aspect of this process is 
that there has been an individualization of risks because “individuals are forced top bear 
more and more of the consequences of decisions they’ve been forced to make, and more 
of those consequences are unforeseeable.” 94 Related to this is the other structural aspect 
in which society itself off-loads social problems to individuals who the have to find their 
solution. For instance, if the society does not make provision for the elderly, the family 
will have to do. It did so during the first modernity. But that time it did not affect 
everyone’s career plans “because there only was one career and it lasted a lifetime.”o5 In 
this late industrial risk society the individual does not have option to escape 
individualization and to refuse participation in the social outcomes of the individualizing 
processes in the society. As Bauman summarizes the ambivalence and paradox of 
individualization as a dimension of the emergent risk social structure: 


If they (i.e. men and women — BKB) fall ill, it is because they were not 
resolute or industrious enough in following a health regime. If they stay 
unemployed, it is because they failed to learn the skills of winning an 
interview or because they did not try hard enough to find a job or 
because they are, purely and simply, work-shy. If they are not sure about 
their career prospects and agonize about their future, it because they are 
not good enough at winning friends and influencing people and have 
failed to learn as they should the arts of self expression and impressing 
others. This is, at any rate, what they are told and what they have come 
to believe — so that they behave ‘als ob’, ‘as if? this were indeed the truth 
of the matter. As Beck aptly and poignantly puts it: ‘How one lives 
becomes a biographical solution to systemic contradictions.’ Risks and 
contradictions go on being socially produced: it is just the duty and the 
necessity to cope with them that is being individualized.” 10 


103. Beck and Beck-Gernsheim, op. cit., p. 48. Emphases in original. 

104. CUB, p. 71. 

105. Ibid. 

106. Z. Bauman, “Foreword,” in Beck and Beck-Gernsheim, op. cit., p. xvi. 
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Beck calls this phenomenon — redefinition of inequality even when class distinctions are 
on the decline or are disappearing -- as individualization of social risks. The individual 
perceives the social problems in psychological terms in the forms of ‘personal 
inadequacies, guilt feelings, anxieties, conflicts, and neuroses’. As a result, ‘social crises 
appear as individual crises, which are no longer (or are only very indirectly) perceived in 
terms of their rootedness in the social realm.” 107 


. Science and Technology 


Scientific civilization has entered a stage in which it no longer merely 
‘ scientizes nature, people and society but increasingly itself, its own 
products, effects and mistakes. Science is no longer concerned with 
‘liberation’ from pre-exiting dependencies, but with the definition and 
distribution of errors and risks which are produced by itself. 10g 


It is not that Beck is very critical of the role of science in the late industrial risk society. 
He is also equally critical about the role of technology in the rise of this risk society. 

The large-scale nuclear, chemical, ecological and genetic hazards, which 
(a) “cannot be delimited spatially, temporally, or socially,” (b) which smashes to the 
ground “the established rules of attribution and liability — causality and guilt,” (c) which 
can only be minimized but never ruled out, and (d) for which there is a lack provision in 
the worst catastrophic case scenario, are precisely the “hazards of technologically 
advanced civilization.” 109 


Technological hazards that have shed the armour of their official denial 
convulse governments, lead to the collapse of markets, neutralize borders, 
cause the world to shrink, to a locale whence there is no escape. If, however, 
one pushes aside the facades of liability ad forges ahead to the small print of 
safety standards, it is consistently the case that in all the central issues — 

om reactor safety, through the prevention of air, water and noise 
pollution, to the medical shaping of life — it is neither parliaments nor 
governments nor lawcourts that wield power, but technologists and 
physicians. 10 


And both, science and technology lie at the very basis of Beck’s conceptual 
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innovation of risk society — the one in which problems and conflicts arise from “the 


production, definition and distribution of techno-scientifically produced.” 11; 

There is little doubt that in Beck’s concept of risk society the role of science and 
technology is extremely important for it is basically these which have given rise to risk 
society. This is so in spite of the fact that the emergence of the risk society in the late 
industrial society is “a phase of development of modern society in which social, political, 
ecological and individual risks created by the momentum of innovation increasingly 
elude the control and protective institutions of industrial society.” 112 . 

As a matter of Beck’s analysis of the character of science and technology is 
primarily a critique of what has been called ‘the standard view of science’. This view 
considers that scientific knowledge has a privileged status and is independent of both the 
society and those who pursue scientific activity because scientific knowledge is based on 
empirical evidence. Based on the assumption that the natural world is real and objective, 


the standard view of science takes this standpoint. To quote Mulkay, 
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111. RS, p. 19. Emphases added. In this the following distinction between science and 
technology is adopted. “Technology differs from science in that science is about 
discovering and explaining and technology is about designing and making. So 
technology encompasses design and method, though modern technology borrows 
heavily for its knowledge base from modern science. Science, for example, may 
investigate the properties of steel and plastics and build a body of knowledge 
about these materials whereas technology uses that knowledge, plus practical 
knowledge acquired in practice, to mould steel and plastic to practical ends like 
providing strong joists for buildings or tools for the kitchen.” See L.S. Keller, 
“Discovering and Doing: Science and Technology, An Introduction”, in Gill 
Kirkup and Laurie Smith Keller (eds.), Inventing Women: Science, Technology 
and Gender (Cambridge: Polity, 1992), p. 25. However, the distinction between 
science and technology should not be absolutized. Given the nature of reciprocal 
connections between the two as, for example exemplified by biotechnology or by 
their political implications or activities in practice, science and technologies, are 
opposite ends of a continuum. For details see Andrew Webster, Science, 
Technology and Society (Houndsmills: Macmillan, 1991), pp. 3-6. 


112. Ulrich Beck, “Environment, Knowledge and Indeterminacy: Beyond Modernist 
Ecology?” in Scott Lash et al. (eds.), Risk, Environment and Modernity: Towards 
Anew Ecology (London: Sage, 1996), p. 27. Elsewhere Beck says that “chief 
social- historical, political potential of ecological, nuclear, chemical and genetic 
hazards lies in administrative collapse, the breakdown of scientific-technological, 
legal rationality and of the institutional — political safety guarantees which these 
hazards publicly conjure up.” See EPAR, p. 79. 
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intellectual enterprise concerned with providing an accurate account of the 
objects, processes and relationships occurring in the world of natural 
phenomena. To the extent that scientific knowledge is valid, it reveals and 
encapsulates in its systematic statements the true character of this world. As 
Galileo puts it: ‘the conclusions of natural science are true and necessary, 
and the judgment of man has nothing to do with them’. ... The validity of 
the factual foundation of scientific knowledge can be guaranteed with a high 
degree of confidence because science has evolved stringent criteria, for 
example, in connection with experimental procedures, by means of which 
empirical knowledge-claims are evaluated and their accurate representation 
of empirical phenomena is ensured. Thus accepted scientific knowledge, 
because it has satisfied these impersonal, technical criteria of adequacy, is 
independent of those subjective factors, such as personal prejudice, 
emotional involvement and self-interest, which might otherwise distort 
scientists’ perception of the external world.113 


In so far as Beck is concerned his risk society thesis is precisely a critique of this 


standard view of science (and technology). He carries out a searching criticism of 


science and technology while defending his risk society thesis. 


In this initial period of scientization, as Beck calls it, science 


could sweep aside any resistance that faced in view if its success as well as it promise 


liberating people from constraints that were not yet actually understood. All this changes 


in the late industrial society when the reflexive scientization appeared in the second 


modernity marking also the slow but steady emergence of the so-called risk society. No 


longer was then science and technology taken for granted. 


In the reflexive phase, the sciences are confronted with their own products, 
defects, and secondary problems; that is to say, they encounter a second creation 
in civilization. The developmental logic of the first phase relies on a truncated 
scientization, in which the claims of scientific rationality to knowledge and 
enlightenment are still spared from the application of scientific skepticism to 
themselves. The second phase is based on a complete scientization, which also 
extends scientific skepticism to the inherent foundations and external 
consequences of science itself. In that way both its claim to truth and its claim to 
enlightenment are demystified. ... As success grows it seems that the risks of 
scientific development increase disproportionately faster; when put into practice, 
solutions and promises of liberation have emphatically revealed their negative 
sides as well, and these have in turn become the objects of scientific analysis.114 


M. Mulkay, Science and the Sociology of Knowledge (London: George Allen and 
Unwin, 1979), p. 20. 


RS, pp. 155-6. Emphases in original. 
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As it progresses, science expands and conducts its own critique and the practice of 
experts’, differentiation of science leads to overspecialization, hyper-complexity and 
uncertainty of scientific knowledge as well as interdisciplinary antagonisms, public risk 
consciousness develops and public protest movements emerge subjecting science to 
public criticism. With the increase in number of risks and shortcomings of first 
modernization, reflexive scientization - science evaluating science — erodes 
Enlightenment faith in the progress of scientific and technological rationality.1:5 As its 
aftermath, the monopoly of science over its knowledge claims is broken. The more the 
science becomes necessary the more it becomes ‘less and less sufficient for the socially 
binding definition of truth’. This transformation of science is “a product of the reflexivity 
of techno-scientific development under the conditions of risk society.”11 From the mid- 
1950s science has changed ‘from an activity in the service of truth to an activity without 
truth,” has become indispensable to and incapable of truth’ and is becoming human in 
terms of mistakes and errors that one proverbially makes. The situation is such that ‘if 
three scientists get together, fifteen opinions clash.’ 117 

In the late industrial society, risks are “scientized” and hazards are 
“technologized.”113 | Moreover, the very purpose of science is being frustrated. “The 
recourse to scientific results for the socially binding definition of truth is becoming more 
and more necessary, but at the same time less and less sufficient. This disparity between 
necessary and sufficient conditions and the resulting gray area reflect _science’s loss of 
functionality in its most central occupation, the representative determination of 
knowledge.”\;5 Under the circumstances it is no surprise that until the 1960s science 
could count on unsuspecting public for their faith in science. Since then, its activities “are 
followed with mistrust. People suspect that the unsaid, add in the side effects and expect 
the worst.”}29 The same crisis in the functionality and legitimacy that afflicted science 


earlier is now overwhelming technology: 


115. See, for details, RS, pp. 156-62. 

116. Ibid., p.156. Emphases in original. 

117. Ibid., pp. 166-7. 

118. Ibid., p. 17land EPAR, p. 126. 
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Techno-scientific development is beginning to be trapped more and more 
within a striking new contradiction: while the foundations of knowledge 
are being explored in the institutionalized self-skepticism of the sciences, 
«the development of technology has been isolated against skepticism. Just 
the risks and the pressure for action grow, absolutist claims to 
knowledge, infallibility and security, which have long since become 


untenable, are being renewed in technological development. Dogma 
flourishes under the pressure on the engineering sciences to take action. 
The unleashed and systematically fomented skepticism encounters the 
anti-modernity of scientific infallibility taboos in the development of 
technology. These harden as the risks increase.;2, 


Seen in this perspective one can only apprehend that there is no reason to think that the 
powerful new technologies -- such as ‘genetic technology, communication technology, 
and artificial intelligence’ — of the twenty-first century will not produce equally powerful 
risks. 122 Beck goes on to state that argue, not without reason, that “it is perfectly 
conceivable that a genetically engineered plague, one designed to have a long incubation 
period and to target specific populations, could be someday produced without its maker 
encountering much resistance. That would be as awesome a force as an atomic weapon. 
And it’s only one example.”}23 Similarly, the information technology which drains the 
state power vis a vis the economy, on the one hand, can well strengthen the state. vis a vis 
its own citizens, on the other, by being utilized as surveillance tool of thoroughgoing 
control over the citizens. ;z4 l 

The monopoly of the scientists and engineers in the matter of diagnosis and 
safety in regard to the large-scale industrial hazards are now increasing being questioned. 
They can only predict probable safety, which is different from safety as such. Hence the 
contradiction between experimental logic and atomic hazard can hardly be resolved with 
the consequence that risks will continue to threaten life and society. As Beck quips: “Just 
as sociologists cannot force society into a test tube, engineers cannot let people’s reactors 
blow up all around them in order to test their safety, unless they turn the world into a 
laboratory. Theories of nuclear reactor safety are testable only after they are built, not 
beforehand.”ı25 Further, Beck rightly points out that the logic of research, a component 
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of standard view of science and technology has undergone reversal in late modernity. 
While the recent experiences of a series of nuclear disasters (importantly, Windscale, 
UK, in 1957, Three Mile Island, USA, in 1979, and Chernobyl, Ukraine, in 1986) clearly 
point to health and environmental consequences of nuclear risks, scientific and 
technological controversies continue to persist in regard to many others related nuclear 
issues such as low-level radiation from nuclear power plants, disposal of radioactive 
wastes, etc. From this point of view Beck’s point in regard to the development of 
reflexivity of modern science and technology bears out. Thus, Irwin points out that the 
recent controversies on the nuclear power are supportive of Beck’s views on reflexive 
modernization of science: “the logic and methods of science being applied to the product 
of a previous generation of scientists (so that science is literally ‘encountering itself 
within environmental disputes).” 126 

The case of the BSE (Bovine Spongiform Enchepalopathy or mad cow 
disease), already discussed above, also illustrates the range of intractable issues modern 
science and technology. The BSE crisis is illustrative of “a textbook example of risk 
society.”127 This concerns a radical separation, characteristic of the second modernity, 
between producers of risks and those who suffer from those risks. As Beck points out, the 
gap is apparently covered by causal analysis that more often than not leads to nowhere 
exactly who is it that has harmed them before they can collect compensation. They are 
usually facing an impossible task.”123 In the case of BSE too the dominant problem was, 
among others, one of establishing the chain of causality — whether there was a link 
between mad cow disease and the brain disease (CJD) -- for which there were competing 
definitions and rival theories about the consequences on the affected population. These 
only produced what Beck terms “known or regressive uncertainty, where the more facts 
we know, the more the uncertainty grows.”129 In this BSE crisis, as in the nuclear case, 
science and technology exhibit a characteristic uncertainty and indeterminacy which 
practically, in this respect, coverts the modern society into a risk society, as Beck has so 


strongly suggested. To summarize the BSE issues in the words of Irwin: 


126. Irwin, op.cit., p. 76. 
127. WRS, p. 48. 
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With regard to BSE, there have certainly been fundamental technical 
questions raised about the mechanism of causation (just what is the link 
between diseased cattle and human CJD?), about the best methods of control 
(how far-reaching do we need to be in culling affected — or even possibly 
affected — cattle?), and about the likely scale of any human epidemic (with 
estimates ranging from a relatively small number of deaths to a ‘whole 
generation’ being lost), There have been no simple or straightforward 
scientific answers to these questions, since such issued stand at the very 
boundaries of scientific understanding and do not fall within any single 
discipline or specialty.”130 


In fact seen historically, Beck reminds us of the parallel between BSE and syphilis, both 
occurring at the opposite ends of the first modernity continuum but having something in 
common from the point of view of risk generation and its eventual control. Though BSE 
took place at the end and syphilis at the beginning of the first modernity, in both cases 
social institutions lacked the capacity to contain or prevent risks that arose from them. 
But it took quite a few centuries to understand the causality and other necessary measures 
for its cure and prevention. 
This case of syphilis has an important lesson in the present context of risk society. 
The model of syphilis “presented in the beginning, of a risk that couldn’t be entirely 
understood, and which was life-threatening, and which seemed to shift its shape and 
location, is something that is now becoming a rule rather than an exception. So is the risk 
conflict that goes with it.”13: That is why Beck would say, “the world has become the test 
site for risky technologies.”}32 
Let me cite one more example of how risk management model is breaking 
down with the emergence of the risk society. This concerns illustration of how risks 
continue to be produced in view of internal division within the specialized scientific and 
technological community, contradictory assertions of safety claims, diversity in methods 
of risk calculation and interpretation, competing definitions of maximum acceptance 
levels of hazards, carte blanche awarded to the technologists to have the last word and 


make decision that is political, technocratic and bureaucratic rules and interventions, role 


130. Irwin, op. cit., p. 79. 
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of the experts, and so on and so forth.ı33 The example in this context has been drawn 
from the role of certain chemicals in producing hazards. In this context it was Rachel 
Carson who as back as 1962 reminded us in her classic book, Silent Spring, of the 
dangers chemical posed to human health and physical environment. This is what she said, 
which makes her intellectual predecessor of Beck: “As the tide of chemicals born of the 
industrial Age has arisen to engulf our environment, a drastic change has come about in 
the nature of the most serious public health problems. Only yesterday mankind lived in 
fear of the scourges of smallpox, cholera and plague. ... Today we are concerned with a 
different kind of hazard that lurks in our environment — a hazard we ourselves have 
introduced into our world as our modern way of life has evolved.” 134 
The carcinogenic impact on animals and humans of the pesticides called 

aldrin/dieldrin (A/D), which were widely used in agriculture, has been thoroughly studied 
by B. Gillespie, D. Eva and R. Johnston. In 1972 these were banned in the USA but not 
in Britain. The questions thus raised by these contradictory postures were significant 
from the scientific and technological standpoint of Beck’s risk society thesis. How A/D 
are carcinogenic in the USA but not in Britain? Do the same chemicals have different 
impact on humans in two societies? Gillespie and his collaborators cited several reasons 
for this differential policy decisions. An important reason of the differential decision- 
making lies in application of substantially different scientific standards that are connected 
with the different scientific and social commitments of the two concerned countries, like 
the US legal system allowed key decision-making power to two non-scientists. In 
contrast, British legal tradition put more weight on the “traditional requirements of 
scientific causality and placed the balance of doubt in favor of pestcide usage.” 135 

In this connection Beck gives due attention to the social aspect of 
scientificaily and technologically produced risks in the late modern industrial society. 
Beck emphatically asserts that 


Risks are not things. They are social constructs. They are perceived and 
established through social mediation: through knowledge; through publicity; 
through the participation of experts and counter-experts; through the 


133. For details Ibid., p. 9, 117, 166-9, 176and 184.. 
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ascription and establishment of causality; through the division and 
distribution of costs; and through the assignment and acceptance of 
responsibility. In themselves, they may be invisible; they may entirely 
escape our sense perception. They are cognitive constructs and are therefore 
always in a certain sense unsteady. Or rather, they are as steady as the social 
relations on which they are based.136 


Similarly, the question of how much risk is acceptable and the level and limit of risk 
acceptability is not a technical question? It is basically a cultural and political question. 
“Technicians think that it is merely a matter of doing tests to determine an objectively 
safe threshold value. But it is the process that legitimates that value. That process is 
legitimated by a social system. And that social system is legitimated by its ability to | 
assign responsibility and compensation as mechanically and reliably as the technicians 
assign threshold values. If the back half the system breaks down, then so does the front 
half. For that matter, so does the middle, which is the authority and legitimacy of the 
system as a’whole.... To repeat, the question of how much risk is acceptable is not a 
technical one, It is a social and political decision. And it is only when that question is 
settled that technical adjudication can function properly.” ;37 

As a matter of fact all the empirical cases such as the nuclear power, the 
BSE crisis and the disputes concerning the usage of pesticides amply provide evidence to 
the fact that risk and various other issues the social and the physical cannot be separated. 
Science does not “emerge as a socially independent agent but as itself an embodiment of 
social as well as technical values and social assessments.”’}3g For instance, in the case of 
mad cow disease, BSE, one will certainly will be in enormous difficulty, if not in total 
difficulty, to separate out the physical dimension from the social. The modern cow not 
simply a “physical or natural creature” because it is now a “product of generations of 
human controlled cattle-breeding, feeding and housing. Looked at in this way, it is very 
difficult to see where the social element of factory farming ends and the natural 
begins.”227 Indeed both the social and the physical are organically fused with each other 


in an interactive process that can hardly be surgically dissected to separate the two 


136. CUB, p. 136. 
137. Ibid., pp. 127-8.Emphases added. 
138. Irwin, op. cit., p. 81. 
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components. This is even true of nuclear power. “Sophisticated calculations of risk must 
always depend upon social, and institutional judgments as to the likelihood that safety 
procedures will actually be followed or that components parts have been correctly 
manufactured and fitted. In each case, the judgments of scientific experts are premised 
upon what is effectively a social assessment of how the risks involved will be managed 
and whether officially sanctioned procedures and practices will actually be observed.” 139 
Related to this is Beck’s questioning of the still’ dominating ideological 
belief that the character of technology depends on how one uses it. That is, technology as 
such is neutral, and its use and abuse depends on the concerned individual. In conformity 
with the spirit of risk society thesis, it is this ideology which Beck criticizes vehemently 
this use-abuse doctrinal approach to technology. He points out that although this doctrine 
value neutrality of technology “lost some of its plausibility when atom bomb was 
dropped, genetic engineering flatly refutes it. Every encroachment on the inherited 
substance of plant, animal and human life by successes in genetic research means a 
practical selection, and thus the end of the line for certain developmental variants, and the 
breeding or improvement of one or other aspect (health, performance, etc.) of other 
variants. In other words, statements concerning the structure of cell nuclei bear within 
themselves their own application, their aim being always, independently of concrete 
purposes, contexts and intentions, the selection, breeding, improvement, recombination 
(in other words the shaping or creation) of living beings, including humans.” 49 
Contemporary developments indeed point to the truth of Beck’s assessment. Strydom 
argues, supporting Beck, which revelation of the human genome blueprint in 2000 
“effectively put in place one of the most basic foundation stones of the risk society.” 141 
From this viewpoint it is no wonder that Beck laments that “we are living in an age of 
technological fatalism, an industrial middle ages’ ” when, says Beck, science also “has” 
become “the protector of a global contamination of people and nature. In that respect, it 


_ is no exaggeration to say that in the way they deal with risks in many areas, the sciences- 


141. Strrydom, op. cit., p. 57. Strydom also thinks that Beck emphatically “rejects 
economic, technological and industrial determinism”. See ibid. 
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have squandered until further notice their historic reputation for rationality, ‘Until From 


this viewpoint it is no wonder that Beck laments that “we are living in an age of 
technological fatalism, an industrial middle ages’ ” when, says Beck, science also “has 
becoine “the protector of a global contamination of people and nature. In that respect, it 
is no exaggeration to say that in the way they deal with risks in many areas, the sciences 


have squandered until further notice their historic reputation for_rationality. ‘Until 


further notice’, i.e. until they perceive the institutional and theoretical sources of their 
errors and deficits in dealing with risks, and until they have learned self-critically and 
practically to accept the consequences from this.”142 And this perception occurs and is 
already in progress with the rise of what Beck calls reflexive modernization — a theme to 


which I now return. 


YW Epilogue: 


Left, right or green, everyone entirely agrees in diagnosing the causal 
autonomy of industrial capitalism, which according to the traditional 
schemata augurs either progress or class struggle, but now appears to have 
turned into the threat to natural species, the ecological self-jeopardization 
of all life on this earth. ... Are we now also being liberated from secular 
faith in science and technology, as people in the age of the Reformation 
were ‘released’ from the worldly arms of the Church? Are we 
experiencing the first waves of a scientific Protestantism in the public 
stands of critical nuclear scientists, geneticists, doctors, engineers? Will 
there be a great dispute over the vested interests of risk-intensive research 
ventures, like the dispute over the ‘sins of the Church’ which convulsed 
the late Middle Ages? Are the old specters of irrationalism, long since 
pronounced dead, rising from their graves, and, now immune to a 
scientific critique that has deconstructed itself, beginning to haunt us 
anew? It is a mistake to throw these questions into the waste paper baskets 
provided in our day for anti-technological rantings... The situation is 
changed by the fact that the critique of technology and science is also 
domestically produced, and thus able to appear with scientific rigor and 
authority. The public self-refutation of scientific ideals of certainty does 
not indicate a failure of science, but a new phase in its development.;43 


142. WRS, p.70 and RS, p. 70. 
143. EPAR, pp. 73 and 111-2. 
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Numerous analysts from various disciplines have subjected Beck’s sociology of risk and 
indeed his contributions to sociology and environmental sociology to searching 
evaluations. There is little in fact in Beck’s repertoire that has escaped vigilant scrutiny 
from the contemporary social scientists and especially sociologists in particular. While 
this in it self is a quite a measure of the important theoretical standing that Beck enjoys 
among his peers and contemporaries, important leading criticisms have been directed 
against Beck’s social theoretic and sociological contributions keeping continuity of social 
science discourse model. While the leading sociologists -- whether Comte, Marx, Parsons 
or Habermas or any one else — shared the broad consensus Enlightenment values of 
constant improvement and progress, it was Beck who revolutionized the role of sociology 
by focusing on the public issue — mega-hazards of environmental degradation —and thus 
enlivened sociology’s ability to deal with environmental problems. He thus closed the 
divide between the society and the nature. The adoption of the ‘risk’ as a central concept 
on sociology indeed marked not only meant an assumption of public role by sociology but 
also a significant refocusing of social thought: 

One can easily agree with Urry that the concept of risk society of Beck was a 
kind of revelation. It provided for sociology a way of speaking of the physical world and 
of its risks that brought in a striking array of new topics. In effect it enabled people to 
speak of things, indeed in a way to ‘see’ things, that they had been trying to speak of and 
to see, but where the concepts had been chronically lacking.”144 Apart from pointing out 
the importance of body and human senses and the global nature of risks, Beck sociology 
of risk 


put onto the sociological agenda the very nature of the physical world and 
of the need to create a sociology of-and-with the environment. No longer 
is it possible to believe that there is a pure sociology confined and limited 
to exploring the social in-and-of itself. The distinction between society 
and nature dissolves. The thesis of the risk society brings out that most 
important phenomena within the world of social-and-physical, such as 
global warming, extreme weather events, global health risks such as 
AIDS, biological warfare, BSE, nuclear terrorism, worldwide 
automobility, nuclear accidents, and so on. None of these is purely social 
but nor are they simply physical either.145 


144. CUB, p. 3. 
145. Ibid. 
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From Marginalization to Empowerment: A Feminist Sociological 
Exploration of Women & Divorce in Two Bengali Novels 


Mallika Sengupta* 


Divorce has initiated a silent social revolution in Indian society. Since its 
enactment in 1954-55, divorce has not only become an integral part of Indian families but 
has also emerged as a vibrant social issue in the fields of family, gender, conjugality and 
social values. With its growing acceptance in Indian as well as in Bengali society of West 
Bengal, divorce acts as a catalyst, an indicator and a portrayal of social change. It 
redefines marital relations, especially woman’s role in marriage. Divorce has also 
remained a vehicle of empowering women who were marginalized in marriages, a 
channel to reinterpret women’s stereotype roles in family and a challenge to the 
traditional, patriarchal norms against women. Divorce and its importance in relation to 
women are much discussed issues in European and American sociological studies. While 
role of divorce in Bengali society has been ignored and unexplored by the sociologists, 
feminist scholars and social thinkers of West Bengal, Bengali htterateurs have shown 
deep concern for the same. This reminds Richard Hogart’s’ estimation that, without 
literary witness, the students of sociology will remain blind about the totality of society. 
Patricia Clau? remarks more evidently that, ‘literature is not merely a matter of fiction’, 
rather it provides that rationale and ideology through which relationships are understood 
even in sociological analysis. Exploring the triangular relationship between divorce, 
women and literature could be a potential source of fresh insight into Indian sociology. 
Dearth of sociological studies on divorce on the one hand and bounty of literary 
portrayals on the other would be a focus for me to the kaleidoscopic world of Sociology 
of Literature. I start this analysis in full agreement with Kenneth Little’, who believes 


that, literature could provide an immense source of collecting sociological data. 
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Literature as a Potential Source of Sociological Information 

Literature interprets social relations and literary interpretations can 
undeniably contribute to the analysis of society. Society and literature share a two-way 
‘affected and affecting’ relationship. Literary characterizations in relation to human 
relationships are more meaningful for the ordinary mass than its sociological 
categorizations* . Breakings of conjugal relations are more understandable for the 
common people through novels like Anna Karenina of Tolstoy or Ghare Baire of 
Rabindranath Tagore than through scholarly sociological theories. Shifting from the 
concept of eternal marital bonding ‘made in haven’, literature has taken an inevitable role 
in making the idea of breakup in marriage tolerable and spreading awareness against 
women’s victimization in abusive marriages. 

Sociology of literature, as a dynamic and potential school of sociology, was 
even practiced by Karl Marx and Max Weber in their use of literary sources in analyzing 
class and social structure. Lukas and Goldman‘ collected innumerable facts from Goethe, 
Shakespeare, Tolstoy and Pascal’s literary writings for their sociological analysis of class 
structure. Later, the works of Barnet’, Ingles®, Wolf’, Coser’®, Albrekht'', Swingewood'* 
and many others in this field established the fact that, as a cultural product and as a social 
construct, literature not only shapes the reality but is shaped by it also”. 

In addition to the celebrated school of sociology of literature, feminist 
scholars have established the effective role of literature in analyzing women’s position in 
society, in exposing ‘ideologies responsible for women’s marginalization’ ', in 
understanding the ‘technologies of gender”? and in unmasking ‘the crude facts of sexual 
discrimination’ ’® It is quite understandable why Goldman’? remarks that, great literature 
is the expression of unified communities. This article, therefore, agrees with Loenthal’’? 
that, the task of the sociologist of literature would be to i 
relate the imaginary characters and situations of a writer to the historical situation from 
which it was constructed and to transform personal equations and structural skills into 
social equations.In continuation to these realizations, we observe that, since 1954-55, on 
the one hand, divorce and conjugal breakup are spreading rapidly in Bengali society and 
on the other, that reality is reconstructed in classic Bengali novels like Saratchanrda 


Chattopadhyay’s Grihadaha, Ashutosh Mukhopadhyaya’s Sat Pake Badha or Ashpurna 
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Devi’s Pratham Kadam Ful. No denying the fact that Bengali novels have greatly 
contributed in changing the orthodox values of eternal Hindu marriages and introducing 
new values of divorce, separation and women’s right within marriage. Literary works 
definitely provide rationale and ideologies to the sociological understanding of divorce 


and women’s position in that process. 


I. Feminist Sociological Perspective for Analyzing Literary Contents 

As Janet Wolf puts it, ‘sociologists have seen that traditional areas like the 
sociology of the family, have largely rested on sexist assumptions and now have to be 
rethought in a different framework. Cultural analysis and the sociology of the arts has 
been particularly active in exposing sexism both in society and in analysis; this has been 
taken the two forms of analyzing images and representations of the sexes in art and 
culture, and of examining the structures which aliow differential access to artistic 


production men and women’!® 


. The feminist sociological analysis of literary texts could 
provide what Wolf describes as rethinking ‘in.a different framework’. Feminist sociology 
resists and challenges the existing mainstream or ‘male-stream’ sociology. Dorothy 
Smith, the foremost theorist of feminist sociology, analyzed how ‘male-created 
discourse’? functions to oppress women. Correspondingly, Patricia Hill Collins, another 
important contributor to that school, described knowledge produced by white men as a 


27 To understand 


major component of a racist, classist and sexist ‘matrix of domination 
the substance of this perspective, we can also remember Judith Stacey’s realization that, 
‘Feminist scholars evince widespread disenchantment with the dualisms, abstractions 
and detachment of positivism, rejecting the separations between subject and object, 
thought and feeling, knower and known and political and personal as well as their 
reflections in the arbitrary boundaries of traditional academic discipline. Instead most 
feminist scholars advocate an integrative, trans-disciplinary approach to knowledge 
which grounds theory contextually in the concrete realm of women’s everyday lives’”. 

As an alternative to existing mainstream socio-literary theories, 
contemporary feminist criticism of literature starts from Sexual Politics”, the seminal 
work by Kate Millett. By the term sexual politics she meant ‘the process whereby the 
ruling sex seeks to maintain and extend its power over the subordinate sex. ” Her 


foremost contribution is to establish literature’s potential to analyze the political context 
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of patriarchy and to identify its foundation. Following her footsteps, various feminist 
scholars have developed the ‘Images of Women” school of analyzing literature. This 
perspective explains how patriarchal texts represent women as passive and sadist; how 
femininity is constructed in terms of women’s relation to men; how boundaries of 
femininity are drawn in opposition to unquestionable masculinity; how women’s images 
are created to personify the stereotype feminine traits like passiveness, irrationality, 
sensitivity; and how patriarchal literature serves the interest of a particular type of men 
and thus works against women’s interest. This ‘Images of Women’ approach to literature 
would be very apt for sexual-textual-contextual understanding of Bengali women’s 


marginalization and empowerment in the process of divorce and marriage. 


A Feminist Content Analysis 

Following Patricia Leavy ”%, I will use the feminist content analysis method to 
explore the context of literary texts. As Patricia Leavy states, ‘content analysis is the 
systematic study of various 
forms of communication and usually aims at description rather then explanation.’ While 
this standard definition of content analysis is a sufficient starting point, she will be 
‘conducting a feminist content analysis using both a multitude of data sources and 
analysis techniques.’ She continues, ‘the methodological choice of content analysis as the 
appropriate method in light of my research goals is evidenced, as cultural artifacts 
embody, reflect and mediate the views of the society from which they emerge. In other 
words, the themes exist within the artifacts independent of and prior to the research 
process and through a careful process of selection and analysis I will extract those 
already present themes’. 

Analyzing cultural products is particularly useful since the materials are non- 
interactive and thereby have a naturalistic quality to gain a certain level of validity, and 
also, ‘as Prior (1997) ” decidedly notes, artifacts and texts embody the discourse of their 
producers (larger context) as opposed to the individual researcher’. As the given data 
used in content analysis lends itself to a particular kind of validity, Leavy enquires, ‘how 
can researchers maintain that validity? As a feminist researcher I especially feel it is 
important to address this issue of “contamination” particularly when working with data 
that has an essence of validity to begin with (as in content analysis). Self identified 
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feminist research is likely to receive a great deal of scrutiny and thus it is imperative that 
feminist researchers working with content analysis make every effort to preserve the 
credibility of their data’. 

I have combined Leavy’s representative characterization with Krippendorf’s 
units of content analysis. Krippendorf believes that referential units” would be useful for 
analyzing the portrayal of a conventional phenomenon. By referential units he means 
those units within the texts which refer to particular objects, events, persons, actions, 
countries or ideas. Following both Leavy and Krippendorf, I have taken Sulata and 
Mandira, two literary characters from two novels respectively, as representative 
characters and marginalization and empowerment and \ or self reliance as two textual 


themes and referential units for my content analysis. 


Feminism, Feminist Theories and Bengali Novels 

Second wave feminism in the seventies has sptead a global feminist 
consciousness which has influenced Bengali literature also. It has a two way relationship. 
Feminist theories and movements, on one hand, have influenced Bengali literature and 
literature has spread feminist consciousness among its Bengali readership on the other. 
Bengali novels, specifically, are mostly women-centric and try to portray each and every 
change in women’s day to day life. 

Before analyzing Bengali literary texts from feminist theoretical and 
methodological perspective, it is necessary to take up a working definition of feminist 
theory. Gordon defines feminist theory as ‘an analysis of women’s subordination for the 
purpose of figuring out how to change it'’?’. This definition is very appropriate as 
Osmond and Thorne points out that, this definition presents three themes common to 
almost all feminist theories. These common minimum conditions of feminist theories are 
the ‘emphasis on women’s experience, the identification of oppression, and the 
emancipatory purpose of feminist theory”. This article examines whether Bengali 
‘divorce-novels’*’ turn out to be feminist texts by reflecting these three conditions of 
feminism or literary images of women are shaped in terms of patriarchal stereotypes. In 


this process it will also explore Bengali women’s experience of marginalization and 
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empowerment, unmask their sexual oppression and reveal their desire for freedom as 
represented in these texts. On the basis of these concepts, this article considers some 
criteria which should be present in the texts to call them feminist. Accordingly, texts 
which would be considered feminist are, 

e Texts which break stereotypes of women’s experience; 

© Texts which break the preconceptions of gender roles; 

e Texts which reveal violence against women; 

è Texts which identify gender oppression; 

e Texts which recognize women’s resistance against masculine power; 

e Texts which hold up women’s interest; 

© Texts which reflect women’s desire and celebration of freedom; 

e Texts which support new equal role of women; 

e Texts which work against patriarchy; 


* Texts which highlight women’s perspective along with men’s. 


Can the ‘Gendered Subaltern”? Speak within Literary Texts? A Sexual-Textual- 
Contextual Analysis of Two Bengali Divorce-Novels 

Talking about these issues, we can remember Gayatry Spivak Chakrabarty’s 
seminal article Can the Subaltern Speak? ? With the female subaltern as its principle 
concern, the essay moves between the realms of intellectual production, institutional 
spaces, colonial archives, Hindu scriptures and economic infrastructures (among others) 
to pose a central problematic in relation to voice, subjectivity, representation and the 
practice of writing women’s history. Subsequently, in this article our concern would be, 
whether the ‘gendered subaltern’ could speak within the literary texts? Two Bengali texts 
are taken as sample for seeking the answer, the first one is Godhuli Sandhir Nritya** by 
Kabita Sinha and the second would be Dhulibasan” by Sunil Gangopadhyay. 


Godhuli Sandhir Nritya by Kabita Sinha: An Undeniably Feminist Text 
Description of Sulata, a betrayed and deserted wife, in Godhuli Sandhir 


Nritya by Kabita Sinha develops into a manifesto of woman’s marginalization. Once a 
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dedicated wife, Sulata can not tolerate her husband’s affair with another woman. She 
feels betrayed and tries to commit suicide. Suvashree and Reba, her daughter and sister in 
law, struggle to rescue her from that hell. ‘But Sualata does not want pity. Not even 
company. She wants to destroy and erase herself into the sludge of her husband's 
betrayal. Sulata, lying in the incomplete darkness of a room behind the attic, with tired 
brain and aching body but without any water, without any light, without any sense of time 
and clock, day and night, without any friend, without any desire to live slowly sinks into a 
stinking mud, into a blunt senseless condition.....she didn’t even remember how Suvendu 
(her husband) is spending honeymoon with Chameli (other woman) at Canada, As she 
thinks of that, a serious spell started to gulp her and finally took her inside the stomach of 
darkness...part of Sulata’s body was clinging from the bed with intolerable stench 
around her...Reba (her sister in law) started shouting, I hate, I hate all of them, all of 
them. Look what is the condition of Sulata today! What a condition! ...You see, this 
woman has sacrificed her whole life and youth for a man. And now, she is lying down like 
this...Reba went to call nursing home...she should be removed by an ambulance 
immediately.’ (Godhuli sandhir Nritya, p-42-43) 

After some days at the hospital, Sulata got a mail from her daughter living 
abroad. Suvashree, her daughter, tries to stimulate her by the example of an American 
woman’s fight against her husband’s injustice. As the text goes, ‘Sulata...opens the letter 
before her eyes...(her daughter writes) Ma, o my mom, an exiting court proceeding is 
going on here. The judgment is declared today. Reading the case details...I am constantly 
thinking of you...Mrs. Oliver was wife of a multimillionaire. After twenty years of their 
marriage, her husband seeks divorce from her for (marrying) his young blond haired 
secretary. Separated from her husband, Mrs. Flora Oliver becomes nothing, just a non 
entity...taking her alimony, Mrs. Oliver could have been part of the crowd. But it could 
not happen for her niece. Ani Graham is a terrific lawyer. Convincing her aunt, she 
reopened the case. She argues that Mr. Peter Oliver is a multimillionaire. He has many 
ranches, many houses, and many estates. He frequently throws parties in his home....his 
huge farmhouse and other houses along with his garden palace are re-decorated after 
every ef months. For last twenty years, Mrs. Flora Oliver has done everything from 
maintaining his guest list, controlling his employees, inviting and sending card to 


preparing the party men and receiving his guests. If Mr. Peter Oliver...would have 
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employed a housekeeper for all these, he had to pay her at least $ 3000 per month for last 
twenty years. Mrs. Oliver should.be paid exactly that amount, a compensation of an 
amount of $ 3000 per month for last twenty years. Because Mrs. Oliver had sacrificed 
twenty years of her own life, youth and career for building the career of her husband. 
Two photographs are attached with the report. One is Mrs. Oliver’s twenty years old 
snap, where she is looking like a blooming beauty and another is her parched and old at 
early age portrait. The caption under the photos says: what Mrs. Flora Oliver originally 
was and what Mr. Peter Gold Oliver has made her. Ma, Mrs. Oliver has own the case. 
...Ma, will there be a secret revolution ever in my India, inside my mother?’ 

(Godhuli Sandhir Nritya, kabita Sinha, p-71-72) 


Mrs. Oliver’s life history portrayed in this letter in Godhuli Sandhir Nritya 
corroborates Dorothy Smith’s sociological findings. In her "Women's perspective as a 


radical critique of sociology" 


, Dorothy Smith wrote that women "mediate for men at 
work the relationship between the conceptual mode of action and the actual concrete 
forms" in which their work must get done (1990a:18,19). ‘With women's help, men are 
lifted out of the immediate, local and particular place in which they reside in their bodies 
and are allowed to act as if théy are living in their heads’. In the novel, Sulata gradually 
recovers from the shock. She decides to go to her mother’s home strait from the hospital 
after healing and thus refuses to return to her husband’s house. Suvashree congratulates 
her for taking this bold decision on her own and motivates to become self sufficient for 
reorganizing her own life. Sulata, the loyal, dependant and dedicated wife of Suvendu, in 
the process of surviving her husband’s duplicity and disloyalty, gradually transforms into 
an independent person. Godhuli Sandhir Nritya, depicting Sulata’s day to day experience 
from marginalization to empowerment, and fulfilling all the three conditions of feminist 


theory, becomes undeniably a feminist text. 


Dhulibasan by Sunil Gangopadhyay: A Pro-Feminist Text 

Mandira, the protagonist in Sunil Gangopadhyaya’s Dhulibasan, went to 
study in England and married her classmate Tomas Brokway, a bright young man from a 
elitist British family. Tomas took politics as his career and gradually became a 


parliamentarian. He could give little time for Mandira. Their two children have grown up 
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and started their separate life. After some happy years of their married life, Mandira 
started feeling alienated and redundant. This novel documents how even a sophisticated 
and self-reliant woman of an upper class family like Mandira could experience 


marginalization. 


‘This days Mandira often feels that her life is becoming meaningless. Anybody else can 
replace her in her office and carry on the same tasks easily....she is no more important to 
her son and daughter. Does her husband need her anymore? ...But what about Mandira 
? Has her life become meaningless even for herself?...she needs to search a new 
meaning for her life. (p-30) 

‘You are a busy person; you can not look after your children. That would be your wife’s 
responsibility. Anywhere you go, you are assured that someone is taking care of your 
household...even I could not understand earlier. Everything was shared, I thought. Our 
responsibilities were mutual. All our joy, sadness and failure were shared jointly, I 
thought. You are brilliant. Naturally, you have to spend the most of your time outside. I 
have to look after the home, this is also a sharing of tasks. Should I not be happy at your 
success! You are my husband indeed! But suddenly I realized one day, I have nothing. I 
have become totally alone. I have no household, no responsibility for the children, no 
part in my husband’s success. I have become redundant. I come to know of your new 
achievements from the news papers...Now, for once, I want to see, whether my own life 
has any meaning for myself. Tom, I want to take leave from you’. (p-40-41) 

Initially Tom was angry. He could not tolerate the fact that Mandira was leaving 
her. It was he who should decide whether they would be separated or not. He shouted at 
Mandira, accused her of being ungrateful. Mandira should have considered the fact that 
this divorce, if publicized, may even hamper his political career. But Mandira remained 
Strict to her decision. This novel shows her desire for and celebration of freedom. ‘They 
got their divorce secretly in a small town far away from London...Mandira had to spend 
her times alone in her earlier home, here also she stays alone. But she does not feel any 
burden of her being alone here. She does not have to wait anxiously for someone who 
may or may not come. Here she feels effortless like water....here she cooks for herself 
without boredom. She has not tasted lentil with onion, lau curry or fried egg plant for a 


long time. Surprisingly, she loves these cuisines till now. She is no more filling her 
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stomach with sandwiches only... Mandira has got a new cool and glowing look with her 
freedom of staying alone on her own, but nobody can see her deep wound inside. Did not 
she have deep pain to leave Tom? But she does not want to discuss that with anyone be 
(p-43, 46-47) 

Mandira, after sometime, quits her job and comes to stay in a village in West 
Bengal. She gradually becomes involved with local environmentalists and evolves to be a 
strong voice in the movement against a proposed industry there. With many ups and 
downs in her personal and political life and in the face of coercive measures taken by the 
administration against their resistance, somebody attempts to rape her in the darkness. 
Her first reaction was a withdrawal from all activity. But later, when she came to know 
that the culprit was a poor and deprived muslim young man, she started thinking 
differently. She wanted to erase violence from the man’s mind through love and 
compassion. This healing project becomes ‘her motivation for life and- she decides to 
marry him. After marriage, Mandira, in search of a new meaning of life, started to live in 
a boat on the river near sunderban and lead’a simple life with that poor, illiterate youth. 
Elizabeth, her daughter, along with her British husband, came to meet Mandira from 
London. 

‘Mandira asks her daughter, how do you all do?...Elizabeth says, Robin is 
keeping well and he conveys his congratulation to you...where is our step father? Will 
you not introduce him to me?...Do you stay in this boat? ..Mandira says... If I want to do 
experiments with my life, people do not want to leave me alone...Yes, I am happy. Is it not 
a great achievement that one man is devoted to me? Is it not great that I have removed all ` 
hostility from his brain? I don’t know how long this happiness will last. But whatever I 
get is priceless for me. I feel, if I did not get this freedom and happiness, I would have 
been deprived for my whole life’ (p-178-179). Mandira finds her fulfillment in an 
unorthodox way but this is a great feeling of resurrection from a humiliating home into a 
wide space of freedom, happiness and empowerment. Dhulibasan, as a woman-friendly 
text, gradually gives voice to Mandira’s feelings of alienation, deprivation, 
marginalization, self reliance, freedom and empowerment. 

In The Critique of Post Colonial Reason”, Spivak reveals women’s new 
marginalized position within the structures of neo-imperialism and globalization. 


Gendered subaltern, who was once silenced inside colonialism and nationalist movement, 
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is now vanishing into the violent trafficking between capital and culturalism. Global 
consumer culture begets greed and greed leads to dowry, domestic violence and 
commercialization of women. Patriarchy is taking a new globalized make over in 
connection to this growing consumerism. One way of resisting these would be the search 
for alternative values, an alternative where women as gendered subaltern will speak. 
Godhuli Sandhir Nritya and Dhulibasan, two Bengali novels analyzed here, definitely 
provide a space ‘where’, in Spivak’s language, ‘the gendered subaltern occupies a 


particularly telling place as part of a comprehensive critique to globalization.’ 3e 


Finally, this study attempted to reinforce the undeniable potentiality of 
literature in analyzing the social and thus echoes Patricia Clau’s remark that, ‘literature is 
not merely a matter of fiction’, rather it provides that rationale and ideology through 
which relationships can be understood even in sociological analysis. Literature and 
society has a two way affected and affecting relationship, as on one hand, a piece of 
literary work is always socially constructed and on the other it can always influence 
society and its people. Whereas our understanding of Marx would not have been 
complete without the reading of the private correspondence between Marx and Engels, 
we can once again recall Richard Hogart’s comment that ‘without literary witness the 
students of sociology will remain blind about the totality of society’, Personal accounts, 
diaries, autobiographies or novels dealing with human relations, such as Godhuli Sandhir 
Nritya and Dhulibasan, could always provide useful sources of sociological 
interpretation. While some of the mainstream-malestream orthodox sociologists still 
continue to close their eyes to the literary sources, in the wider academic circles 
Sociology of Literature is fast developing as a creative, potent, innovative and 


challenging approach to the study of the social relationships and their contexts.. 
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Fragmented Identities: A Complex Negotiation of Power and 
Resistance in the Lives of Women in the City of Kolkata 


Piyali Sur* 


Abstract 


In this paper I critically examine the social construction of women’s identities in terms of 
compliance with and resistance to patriarchal power. I situate resistance to dominant 
discourses on femininity as change leading to partial empowerment of women. Arguing 
from a poststructuralist theoretical perspective I locate women’s identities as fragmented 
and claim that their gendered subjectivities should be understood in terms of their 
multiple and contradictory subject positions, which women take up through engagement 
with a range of discourses. Based on the findings of interviews with 25 middle class 
married women living in Kolkata, I explore how women are influenced by “traditional” 
and dominant ideas on cultural prescriptions. of femininity as well as by resistant 
discourses. In this paper I will locate the ideas surrounding marriage that hold women 
Should be chaste, sacrificing and ideal wives as traditional discourse. Counter-dominant 
discourse holds women as strong, powerful and potent. I will delve into women’s 
negotiation between traditional femininity and subversive “take charge” femininity. I will 
endorse that produced across a range of conflicting discourses; the subject is precarious, 
contradictory and complex so that ‘survivor’ and ‘victim’ identities can co-exist within the 
same individual at the same time. 


Introduction 


In this paper I critically examine the social construction of women’s identities 
in terms of compliance with and resistance to patriarchal power. I situate resistance to 
dominant discourses" on femininity as change leading to partial empowerment of women. 
Arguing from a post -structuralist theoretical perspective I locate women’s identities as 
fragmented and claim that their gendered subjectivities should be understood in terms of 
their multiple and contradictory subject positions, which women take up through 


engagement with a range of discourses. The multiple discourses and practices in a social 
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setting are hierarchically ordered, some discourses more dominant than the others. 
Multiple discourses exist and non-dominant discourses may offer alternative positions 
and modes of subjectivity through which to challenge or resist dominant discourses of 
gender and gender identity (Mehta and Bondi 1999: 70). Discourses produce subject 
positions that individuals are located in and that drive individuals perceptions, intentions 
and acts. Post -structuralism sees people as agentic and as gendered subjects who make 
choices within a range of socially available discursive positions, molding and creatively 
adapting discourses as they act (Leahy 1994). Women take on "subject positions" and 
women’s sense of themselves—their subjectivity-is constituted through the adoption of 
these subject positions. Individuals are not unified in their subjectivity, but take up 
contradictory positions on different occasions (Weedon 1988). Hence to become a subject 
means that individual’ s- understandings of themselves and their relationships, together 
with their emotions, conforms to the dictates of the particular discursive framework in 
which they are currently located. Not only does individual’s constitution as a certain kind 
~ of subject delimit the kinds of actions individuals can take, it also enables them to carry 
out these actions. It entails a shift away from the idea that people exist in the a priori 
state, waiting for institutions to act upon them, towards thinking about subjects who are 
being continually constituted and who also constitute themselves through 
language/discourse. Gender identity can be interpreted within this framework as “neither 
fixed within existing systems of meaning nor freely chosen, subjects being capable of 


both resistance and compliance” (Mehta and Bondi 1999: 69). 


Drawing on post -structuralist understanding of subjectivity, I explore how 
women are influenced by “traditional” and dominant ideas on cultural prescriptions of 
femininity as well as by resistant discourses. In this paper I locate the ideas surrounding 
marriage that hold women should be chaste, sacrificing and ideal wives as traditional 
discourse. Women are affected by the familial ideology that constructs women as wives 
and mothers, responsible for child rearing, domestic labor and providing service to 
others. Hence they willingly accept the subordinate role within marriage unquestioningly 
and collude with the oppression meted out to them. The narratives of the women reveal 


that they did not engage in arguments with their husbands, did not do things which their 
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husbands disliked and did not resist the economic, emotional and physical abuse meted 
out to them. This precisely indicates that women participants complied with the forces of 
oppression. Within intimate relations women lived in a state of fear, preoccupied to avoid 
victimization than to challenge it. Women did not separate from abusive partners. 
Separation, leaving or reporting violence are conceptualized as acts of resistance in this 
paper. In this study what emerges are the narratives with a particular education and status 
in society who even did not resist the mental and physical abuse meted out to them by 
their husbands. To save themselves from getting harmed women monitored their 
behaviors, became like the inmates of the panoptican, self-policing subjects, with selves 
committed to a relentless self-surveillance”. For women participants, insecurity became 


an existential state in their negotiations with intimates. 


Women are also affected by counter-dominant discourse that holds women as 
strong, powerful and potent. Hence the same women in public spaces physically resisted 
harassment, did not restrict their movement to certain areas, at certain times and asserted 
their rights to move freely in public spaces, I will delve into women’s negotiation 
between traditional femininity and subversive “take charge” femininity. Here I want to 
argue that women take up subject positions within resistant discourse and oppose the 
dominant conceptions of women as incapable and ever- vulnerable to (male) violence. I 
want to endorse that when women reveal agency and resist, it is an indicator of social 
change that rests on the subversion of gendered hierarchies of power. I endorse that 
produced across a range of conflicting discourses; the subject is precarious, contradictory 
and complex so that 'survivor' and ‘victim’ identities co-exist within the same individual 


at the same time. 
Methodological Parameters 


The analysis presented in this article is based on accounts provided by 25 


middle class and upper middle-class married women living in the city of Kolkata’. It was 
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my purpose to collect data from women coming from the same social background “for 
purposes of maintaining certain homogeneity in the collected material” (Thapan 1997: 
175). My sample did not include women from lower income groups as I felt their 
experiences and the articulation of their experiences would differ from women belonging 
to the middle class. 20 of the women participants were engaged in paid jobs. The average 
age of the participants was 30 years. The primary methods followed were narrative 
interviewing method and open-ended in-depth qualitative interview. In narrative 
interviewing respondents were asked to narrate particular experiences of their lives that 
were not fractured by interruptions (Reissman 1993: 55). The interview produced 
“situated understandings grounded in specific interactional episodes” ((Denzin and 
Lincoln 1994: 353). I conducted semi-structured interviews that were open -ended and in- 
depth for this dissertation. I feel that the semi-structured format suits the exploratory 
nature of this study. It gives scope to women to describe their experiences in their own 
words. The semi-structured interview was focused, consisting of question and answer 
exchanges. Although the interview schedule consisted of predetermined questions, I also 
allowed the participants to discuss matters that were important to them. The interview 
was flexible enough to probe deeply into the subjective areas of the participants’ minds to 
get to their feelings, perceptions and to find out what meanings they attached to certain 
events and phenomena. The aim of the interview was to understand the complex behavior 
of women without imposing any a priori categorization that may limit the field of inquiry. 
25 women interviewed for this study were selected through a snow-ball* method. To 
analyze the data collected, qualitative content analysis was conducted. Qualitative content 
analysis goes beyond merely counting words or extracting objective content from texts to 


examine themes and pattern that appear or are latent in the manifest content. 
Oppression within the Family 
The family is considered by feminists to be the core institution within which 


gender inequalities are organized and reproduced, In India the domestic units are 


hierarchical and those at the bottom of the hierarchy are the most disadvantaged. . Here I 
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use capillary nature of Foucauldian power which implies that power is located at the most 
mundane levels of social life such as the family. Modern forms of power utilize different 
strategies for its enforcement. That power is exercised through norms and not merely 
through force is one of Foucault’s most powerful ideas (1980: 144). In Foucauldian 
analysis power is something that is exercised through discourse, institutions, ideologies 
and technologies. My intention in this part is to underscore that women affected by the 
dominant familial ideology reproduce their own disempowerment within private spaces. 
Women take up a subject position within dominant familial discourse wherein women are 
constituted and judged in accordance with the standards of loyal and self-sacrificing 
wives. Traditional family beliefs dictate that the daughter-in-law lives with her husband’s 
family and is expected to take on the responsibility of household chores and caring for 
the in-laws. Women’s roles within the domestic realm as wives and mothers are rendered 
a natural and self-evident product of their biological role in reproduction. Dominant 
familial discourse constructs the family as private. It is in and through this familial 
ideology that women’s gendered identities within the family are constructed. It is through 
this familial ideology that unequal gender relations are constituted and sustained 
naturalized and obscured (Kapur and Cossman 1996: 96-97). Foucault (1980) has 
endorsed that discourses operate as a major vehicle for the establishment and 
maintenance of power relations. Women’s experiences of oppression or violence in the 


home are linked to their perceptions of the dominant familial discourse. 


The point I am asserting here is that women too play a role in colluding with 
their oppressors by accepting the prevailing definitions of wifehood and motherhood 
which they translate into their own ideal femininity so that its oppressive nature remains 
hidden even to them. As Kerfoot and Knights show that the maintenance of gender 
inequalities does not require continual external coercion but can be achieved through the 
actions of gendered individuals who choose to act in ways that reproduce male 
domination (1994: 6). Foucault’s concept of power is novel in that it argues that modem 
power works not by repressing or forbidding things, but by inducing ways of acting and 
being, so that individual bodies come to manage themselves. I want to use Foucault’s 


theoretical strand of thought on construction of subjects by discourses without losing 


sight of the fact that many affects of discourse are related to the maintenance of structural 


power relations in society. 


The data reveals that women took up a subject position in which they defined 
their experiences as less important than their partners. For instance women participants 
never objected against the practice that they did not have any decision making power in 
the family. Most of the married women said that the major familial decisions were taken 
by their husbands and that they did not have the courage to challenge the decisions or 
give their own perspective in decision making. Ponsi, aged 43 with an income of 30,000 
stated: 

I do not go against his decisions. J am not given any freedom to take any 
decisions. If he tells me not to go anywhere I don’t go. I feel afraid to go against him. I 


want to avoid the tension that might follow as my daughter may get affected by it. 


‘Soma: I had fixed a school for my son, did everything but as my husband 
did not agree I could not put him in that school. Likewise all decisions are taken by my 


husband or by the elderly members in the family. 


Mandita: I do not take any household decisions. At home I can’t say what I 
feel. I can’t do what I want to do. I have to do according to the wishes of my mother-in- 


law and husband. 


For women submission to authority was not forced on them from outside. 
They were affected by the dominant discourse that defines man as the head of the 


household. 


Parents-in-law of 15 women participants did not support their working in a 
paid job. Feminist literature documents that seclusion of women from public life provides 
a means for controlling both the sexual and economic aspects of women’s subordination 
(Liddle and Joshi 1986:89). Familial ideology underscores the domestic, private nature of 


women’s work and puts women’s paid work as secondary to it. This is reflected in the 
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familial ideology that women’s place is ‘in the home’. Women felt fearful, apprehensive 
or uneasy to prioritize job responsibilities at the cost of familial responsibilities. At one 
level the women participants feared emotional abuse if they were unable to complete the 
expected household chores. Yet, at another level they felt afraid or uneasy to challenge 
the prescriptions of femininity. Bartky accounts for the voluntary, self-disciplining 
dimension of the techniques of femininity, Women internalize the feminine ideal so 
profoundly that they lack the critical distance necessary to contest it and are even fearful 
of the consequences of “non-compliance” (1988:63-64). As Bartky endorses the values of 
a system that oppresses women take up residence in their minds (1990: 2) and women 
feel afraid to challenge the internalizations. Foucault affirmed that power operates from 
within us and takes root in our minds. (1988: 119). As Thapan argued that power operates 
from within us and takes root in many webbed ways in our ways of thinking, knowing 
and seeing so that we perceive as we are meant to and thus know our embodied selves as 
we are expected to (195: 32-58). Women participants articulated that they did not attend 
office seminars. They did not stay after office hours to finish impending tasks which 
affected their career advancement. At home they did not rest or relax but tried to finish 
the entire housework as they feared that any lapse on this aspect would lead to verbal 
assaults from their in-laws. From the narrations of women it becomes clear women took 
on themselves the extra load of housework for fear of mental abuse. Fear of getting 


further repressed made them bring upon themselves the ‘double burden’. 


Durga: I do the entire housework; otherwise I will be stopped from going out 
on the pretext that I don’t do housework. From work I rush straight to the kitchen to 
prepare food for the family. If I am even half an hour late I have goose bumps. Their 
faces, body language scare me badly. I avoid workshops, seminars as I will get late. If I 


am late by an hour they will verbally insult me for a month. 


Savita: if I can work and also look after my child, in-laws and husband, then 


my in-laws don’t mind my working. Otherwise they would not allow me to work. 
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Soma: I complete my familial responsibilities and then go to work. Even I 
bathe my son in the morning before coming to office. I fear that otherwise my mother-in 


-law will start harassing me. 


Women within private spaces did not resist the harmful behavior meted out to 
them but they tried to avoid such harmful behavior through acts of self-discipline 
(Foucault). Self-surveillance and self-restraint produce “docile bodies” (Foucault 1977) 
that tend to adhere to gender prescriptions. As gendered subjects women chose to act in 
ways that reproduced their own disempowerment. Women did not protest against the 
economic, emotional harm and physical harm. For instance in this study I have found that 
women’s incomes were appropriated from them in several ways. Women did not protest 
against this crime for fear of escalating tension in the marital relation, and for fear of 


emotional and physical abuse. Rupali, working in a corporate house stated: 


I have no control over my salary. Every month I hand over the paycheck to 
my husband. I am then allotted money by him to meet my monthly expenses. I cannot 
spend the money I earn according to my wishes. My husband keeps the money in a joint 


bank account so that he can spend it freely. 


Amita, working in a government office said: I am forced to give money to my 
husband. Now it has become a compulsion. He uses it for his unprofitable business. I give 


it as I want the relationship to continue and don’t want the stigma of a divorcee. 


Swaran: My husband instead of contributing financially at home takes 
money from me for business purposes, repayment of credit card loans. Once I had 
searched in his pocket for money. He saw it, caught my wrist and had wrung it. I felt 
humiliated and after that I have never asked for money no matter in how much crisis I 


am. 
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Most women participants reported emotional abuse in tandem with physical 
abuse. Typical examples of abuse included verbal attacks on the women, intended to 
undermine their self-esteem and to exercise control over their presentation of self. They 
reported name-calling, humiliation, victim blaming, and physical rejection by partners. 
Many believed and internalized their partners’ excuses for the violence: it was their own 
fault, they deserved it, and it proved their partner’s love. Women were affected by the 
discursive construction that selflessness is good, a standard that is unattainable and self- 
defeating in relationships. The notion of selflessness as a requisite quality for women has 
direct relevance to the understanding of a woman’s experience of emotional abuse. If a 
woman always puts her partner’s needs before her own, she would not be able to 
challenge the demands her partner places on her. As Juthika, a woman participant in a 
long-term emotionally abusive relationship articulated: 

When he would insult me like that, Pd want to fight back somehow. 
But always in the back of my mind was: He’s the man, I’m the woman. He’s up there at 


the top, and I’m down here at the bottom. 


Women’s partners frequently made derogatory comments about women’s 
bodies and continuously tried to denigrate them. As Thapan endorses “in intimate 
relationships, the Other’s definitions of the body are experienced as painful and 
oppressive as they are not congruent with women’s own perceptions of their bodies and 
identities’(ibid.: 174). Women have internalized their husband’s perception of their 
bodies and have interiorized perceptions of their bodies largely in relation to their 
sexuality. In this research I found that though sexual intercourse occurred against the 
women’s will, it was not viewed as marital rape by most women. Since marital rape is 
technically legal and since women are affected by the discourse that after marriage a 
woman is the “property” of her husband, forced sexual intercourse was not labeled as 
rape. What emerges from the interviews was that wives on many occasions did not want 
to have sex with their husbands because of the fact that the women were tired, their 


husbands were drunk, and came home at odd hours. 
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Here I want to stress that women acknowledged and named incidents as 
violence only when their experiences colluded with mainstream definitions of violence. 
The dominant male discourse functions to naturalize and to justify ideologically men’s 
violence towards women which has the resulting impact of limiting the most extreme, 
gross and public forms of male behavior to crime and hence, unacceptable. Kelly 
endorses that “in this process, women often find themselves caught between the dominant 
discourse and their own experience: a conflict between men’s power to’ define and ' 
women’s truth” (1988:139). Some women accept the dominant meanings and are unable 
to acknowledge and name their experiences as crime. As she writes “the influence of 
stereotypical and limited definitions often meant that women discounted or minimized 
their initial feelings and reactions; assaults were defined as unimportant and trivial 
events...” (144). Further away the woman’s experience is from the limited definition 
offered by the stereotype, the most likely that she will not define and acknowledge it as 
crime. She argues that women must define the incident first as lying outside normal, 


acceptable behavior and, second, as abusive. 


When women recognized the incidents as crime, they did not show any agency in 
resisting the harmful behavior. Women are exposed to gendered messages that 
predispose them towards defenselessness and to accept abusive conditions. In this study 


the women did not extricate themselves from abusive relationships through leaving. 


This article conceptualizes separating from violent male partners by women as an act of 
resistance. Thus conceptualized, leaving takes on a new meaning as a strategy used by 


women to disrupt abusive power relations, but not necessarily to end their relationships. 


All 25 of the women had experienced physical abuse. All of the women who 


experienced physical abuse provided examples of being slapped, pushed, physically 
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restrained, choked, hit with a closed hand or hit with an object. As Anuradha, working as 


an air-hostess said: 


I have become his punching bag. Whenever he returns home I feel terrorized 


that something will happen. 


Rini: Whenever my husband returned home I wondered what will happen, 


how will he react? I remained afraid as he used to threaten me on every occasion. 


Seventeen of the 25 women identified these behaviors as physically abusive 
but eight of the women participants were in denial about the violence they were actually 
experiencing. For instance Rita articulated: “he slaps me occasionally but this does not 


mean he is abusive. Only that I have been nagging him to the extent that he became 


” 


angry. 


Women continued to minimize and forget the violence they had suffered at 
the hands of their partners. It may take a lot of time before a woman defines herself as a 
victim of gender-based violence. For the women interviewed, shame was central to 
whether they spoke about their physical battering to anyone. Women internalized 
ideologies antithetical to disclosure of violence or to seeking help. For instance, 


Anuradha articulated: 


When my husband beats me I can shout for help in the neighborhood. But I 


don’t want that. Husband is someone you look up to. 


Suparna: I cannot tell anybody that my partner is abusive. It was a love 


marriage and I will feel extremely ashamed to reveal that my marriage has failed. 


Women stayed in violent relationships because they wanted to give a picture 


of successful marriage to others. In the Indian context marriage defines a woman’s 


identity. Women did not resist as they felt their children and other family members would 


come to know about the failed marriage. As a participant articulated: 


I restrain myself as my child, maidservant, mother-in-law is there. I feel 


afraid that they will come to know about our strained relationship. 


The women participants did not report the abuse they encountered to the 
police as they did not want to “wash their dirty linen in public”. They were affected by 
the ideology of protecting the privacy of the family and its honor. As Rima said : “if you 


Spit up the spit falls on your face.” 


Women were afraid to seek divorce from abusive partners. They were 
affected by the dominant discourse that divorce brings disgrace to the family. In Indian 
culture divorce brings about shame, not just for the woman but the entire family. Siblings 
of a divorced woman often find it difficult to get a spouse. Women feared that divorce 
would make it more difficult for their sisters to find good husbands. Living alone without 
a male protector, no matter how abusive he was, exacerbated women’s fear. Though they 


were oppressed by their husbands, they still felt that their husbands were their protectors. 


This highlights that women perceives their sexuality as under threat without a male 
protector. Society defines divorced or deserted women as sexually available. These 
knowledges have functioned and continue to function as ‘regimes of truth’ (Foucault 


1980) which regulate women’s lived experiences. 


Marital breakdown even in abusive relationships was feared also due to its 
expected negative impact on children. Women participants feared to split the family up as 
they felt that such split might affect the children adversely. They were also afraid that 
after divorce they would not be able to handle the multiple demands and responsibilities 
of single parenthood. Children often increase women’s economic dependency on their 


partners and women remain in abusive relationships as they fear they cannot provide for 
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their children without the economic support of their partners or because they are 
committed to traditional gender norms and family ideology. 
l Sree: I want both of us to be together for the child. A child needs both the 


parents for a balanced personality development. 


In this section I have used Foucault’ s conceptual model to project how male 
domination is established at the level of women’s desires. Foucault gives accounts of how 
certain institutional and cultural practices have produced individuals. Women taking up a 
position within the dominant discourse of family and marriage find it difficult to 


challenge oppression and subvert gender hierarchies. 
Public space as domain for resistance 


Though women were afraid to resist harm in private spaces, they expressed 
confidence and courage in relation to public spaces. Women participants subverted 
dominant discourses on femininity, female embodiment, vulnerability and fear of crime. 
Bordo (1993) argues that-inscribed on the body of the woman is the ideological 
construction of femininity emblematic of the period in question. Women’s bodies are 
produced by a “phallocentric desire,” making women “other to that desire,” and creating 
a fundamental inequality in sex relations. While men are expected to desire and actively 
seek sex, women must provide pleasure, but not desire it. In dominant discourses of 
femininity women’s bodies are marked as weak, vulnerable, and responsible for the 
danger which constantly threatens them. Women embodying traditional discourses of 
femininity accept their bodies as dangerous, open to threats, fragile and weak. Women 
occupy this set of meanings and as a result Young suggests “a woman does not trust the 
capacity of her own body to engage itself in physical relation to things. Consequently, she 
lives her body as a burden, which must be dragged and prodded along at the same time as 
protected”’(Young 1990: 148). Cahill maintains that “ the hesitancy with which women 
enter the bodily world, the assumption of responsibility, the locating of danger within the 


facticity of the feminine body, all these express the power dynamic which blames women 
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for the sexual assaults inflicted upon them” (2000: 55-56). The internalization of the 
assumed responsibility of protecting the body against external threats is clearly 
manifested in women’s bodily postures and movements. As Cahill writes “ the women, 
conscious of the sexual dangers which surround them, attempt to make themselves even 
tinier, as if the safest status they could hold would be invisibility’(55). Embodiment of 
traditional femininity results in negative body images and women lack the confidence in 

their body capacity. In the Indian context women’s sexuality is circumscribed within 


notions of purity and pollution, auspiciousness and inauspiciousness, shame and honour. 


Women participants resisted the meanings more traditionally and 
stereotypically assigned to them by embodying a counter-resistant discourse. Resistance 
can be defined as that which goes against traditional norms, but with the explicit intent to 
do so. I want to argue that women resisted discourses that construct them as vulnerable 
and physically powerless, particularly in the face of male violence, and as the object of 
aggressive male sexuality. I argue that dominant discourses surrounding women's 
"safety" reinforce the public/private split which minimizes the reality of most women's 
personal experiences of violence which are relational, and over-emphasizes the threat 
posed to women by menacing strangers. In general, women’s perceptions are structured 
by a discourse as they have not been taught to be comfortable in outdoor/public space but 
instead have learned the private, domestic realm is their domain. Women who “take 
back” social space by asserting their rights to move freely within it use their bodies to 
reclaim physical territory at the expense of traditional femininity. I advocate that women 
actively engage their bodies as capacities in order to disrupt and offset normative modes 


of feminine comportment, spatiality, and motility. 


In this study women have acknowledged the awareness of their special 
vulnerability as women on the street. All the 25 women participants regularly 
experienced some form of harassment, and stranger harassment was particularly 
prevalent and extensively experienced in the streets and public transport. Sexual attacks 
warn women everyday that their bodies are not meant to be in certain spaces. The 


narratives around risk and safety in public are constructed in the language af sexual 
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danger and focus on ensuring their sexual safety. Women’s narratives reveal that they 
defended themselves or showed an ability to respond sensibly when facing a threat. In 
their encounters with strangers women embody counter-dominant discourse of “take- 
charge” femininity. 20 of the women participants have interrupted any threatening 


behavior either by themselves or by calling the police. 


Suparna: Once I was followed on the street by a man who kept asking me 
that whether I will go with him. I said I will go. While he was taken aback I caught hold 
of his hand and dragged him to the police van. In front of the police men I started beating 
him up. 

Rita: I wear a thick ring in public spaces. Whenever I get touched, I knock 


down the man drawing blood. 


In public women reacted to offensive behavior violently. These women 
resisted norms around women in public spaces by asserting themselves physically and 
accomplishing their intent. The women participants subverted conventional gender 
ideology that hold women as weak, vulnerable and unable to protect themselves from 
violence, especially male violence. Engaging themselves in resistance, women bodies 
ceased being docile and became powerful tools used to take back social space. Hence 
women occupy subject position in a counter-dominant discourse that disrupts dominant 


cultural discourses on an ineffective, incapable female body 
Taking possession of space 

The women participants used public spaces a great deal. They went out in the 
evenings, and did not feel afraid to come back home late. Through their appearance they 
constantly projected the message that they were not afraid. They made a point of keeping 


their appearance confident: 


Rita: I always look up into men’s faces. I don’t avoid eye contact nor pull my 


head down. Women subverted the discourse that expects women to be afraid in public 
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spaces alone after dark, without male protection. Women’s possession of space 
challenges this dominant construction of femininity by being comfortable in public 
spaces. Women achieved a measure of control through their everyday resistant practices 


in public spaces. 
Concluding remarks 


In conclusion I reiterate that gendered subjectivities should be understood as 
fractured, historically shifting, constantly unstable and potentially multiple. This idea of 
the ‘precariousness’ of identity exists in contrast to that ‘solidity’ implied in the 
conceptions of the subject as existing prior to, or outside of the operation of power 
(Kerfoot and Knights 1994). Women participants negotiate between collusion with a 
dominant paradigm that is sexist, heterosexist and a counter-dominant one that holds 
women as strong, powerful and potent. Women reproduce and contest hegemonic 
discourses; they resist expectations of femininity through their bodies. Women subverted 
dominant discourses on the female body with a physical agency by engaging in assertive 
physical resistance in public spaces. Women resist discursive construction and reclaim 


space through bodily capacities. 


Notes 


1.Michel Foucault defined “discourses” as “practices that systematically forms the 
objects of which they speak.” For critical theorists “discourses” are sets of propositions in 
circulation about a particular phenomenon, which constitute what people take to be the i 


reality of that phenomenon. 


2. Foucault characterizes modern power as ‘disciplinary power’, which is exercised 
through the techniques of surveillance. Among the most powerful surveillance 
mechanisms is the panoptican, a prison structure designed by Jeremy Bentham. The 


panoptican produces a ubiquitous gaze as the inmate does not know when s/he is looked 
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at and thus creates a self-monitoring subject. The main feature of the Panoptican is thus 
the way it regulates the behavior of the inmates through visibility. Panoptican produces a 
ubiquitous gaze (the inmate never knows when s/he is being looked at, but is conscious 
“of being in a visible space”) and thus creates a self-monitoring subject. Foucault remarks 
in Discipline and Punish: the birth of a prison that “he who is subjected io a field of 
visibility, and who knows it, assumes responsibility for the constraints of power; ...(and 
thus) he becomes the principle of his own subjection’(36). The Panoptican creates the 


conditions for constant self-surveillance by individual subjects. 


3. I am studying middle and upper class women because as it is generally assumed that 
women of these classes do not experience oppression in their homes and that only lower 


class men beat their wives. 


4. This refers to a form of sampling in which, first, a few subjects are found who have the 
required qualities. After finishing their interview, they are asked to recommend the names 
of other people whom they know to have the same relevant qualities. In this manner, the 
researcher accumulates more and more respondents by using each respondent as a source 


of new names for the sample. 
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Legal Control of Child Trafficking in India: 
An Evaluation 


N. K. Chakrabarti* 


One of the most significant features of the 21st century will certainly be a 
massive move towards globalization. Children have become casualties on the march toa 
global society. Under the pressure of commercialism, children have changed from being 
subjects and are being made into objects. Children are becoming commodities to be 
bought and sold at whims. Children are not goods to be smuggled across borders to meet 
the demands for sexual lust. This situation must be changed. Children have rights, which 
must be respected. 

The United Nations in a series of International documents has tried to 
address this concern for last several decades. Without going in depth into these documents 
we can just say that Conventions on the Rights of the Child now serves as the international 
‘Bible’ on child rights. During the first World Congress against Commercial Sexual 
Exploitation of Children (Stockholm 27-31 August 1996), the working group on ‘Laws, 
which protect children’ observed as follows: 

“The working group stressed the principle that a child who is poor in other 
resources should be rich in law. Children subjected to commercial sexual exploitation 
should be treated as victims and not as perpetrators of crime. The working group further 
agreed that police, prosecutors, judges with regard to police raids and interviews of 


witnesses should apply more children-friendly practices. De-penalization of the child 
victims activitie’s should be considered.”’ 


The Author is Reader, Department of Law, University of Calcutta. 
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l The panel on law reform and law enforcement during the aforesaid World 


Congress also noted the following: 


‘The convention on the Rights of the Child is a common point of reference, 
providing a general framework for an integrated approach. The laws in each 
country, which implements the convention, must see children as the subjects of 
rights, not as commodities. They should clearly define the crimes against them 
and provide remedies for those wrongs. But laws alone are not enough; they 
must be conveyed to society. They are only valid if they are living laws. The 
judiciary, the law enforcement, the police must provide effective judicial 
process, and those process must work fairly in favour of the common good 
unaffected by class distinction or the lack of education.” 


The Second World Congress against Commercial Sexual Exploitation of Children 
(CSEC) held at Yokohama in Japan between 17-20 December 2001 noted that the 
situation is aggravated by socio-economic deprivations and the “belt of patriarchy” leading 
to gender- biased discrimination that belt of patriarchy is compounded by the “bolt of 
criminality” pervading many regions of the world. The spread of crime, including 
organized criminal network preys on innocent people, particularly women and children, 


both locally and internationally. 
International Concern 


The First World Congress against Commercial Sexual Exploitation of 
Children held in Stockholm 1996 noted the plague of child prostitution and pornography, 
and also noted that the sale of and trafficking in children had increased dramatically in the 
last few years. Shirley J.S. Ferris, Secretary, PEASE, observed ‘‘More than a million 
children worldwide are reportedly lured into prostitution, trafficked and sold for sexual 
purposes or used in pornography each year, thus denying their inherent rights, their dignity 
and their childhood”. l 


To discuss about international concern for trafficking of persons including 
Children one will have to go back to 1949 Convention for the Suppression of Trafficking 
in Persons and of the Exploitation of Prostitution. Thereafter the Convention on 
Elimination of all forms of Discrimination against Women (CEDAW), 1979 attempted to 
empower women to fight against exploitation and is regarded as one of the four basic 


United Nations Human Rights treaties. Article 6 of the said Convention provides that the 
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state parties shall take appropriate measures including legislation to combat all forms of 
trafficking of woman and exploitation of prostitution of woman. Convention on the Right 
of the Child 1989 (CRC) in Articles 11,25,32 39, specifically envisaged protective rights 
of children including protection against trafficking sexual exploitation and abuse including 


prostitution and seduced in pornography. 


The U.N. Commission on Human Rights under Economic and Social 
Council in its Resolution No. 1997/44 proposed the following definition of trafficking: 
Trafficking in persons means the recruitment, transportation, purchase, sale, 
transfer, harboring or receipts of persons: 


(i) By threat or use of violence, abduction, force, fraud, deception or coercion 
(including the abuse of authority) or debt bondage, 


For the purpose of: - 


(ii) Placing or holding such person, whether for pay or not, in forced labor or slavery- 
like practices, in a community other than the one in which such person lived at the time of 
the original act described in (i)’’. 


In order to address the exigencies of modern manifestations of trafficking in 
women, the definition of trafficking focuses on “forced labor or slavery-like practices”, 
rather than narrowly focusing on prostitution or sexual exploitation. Trafficking is 
undertaken for numerous purposes, including but not limited to prostitution or other sex 
work, domestic, manual or industrial labor, marriage, adoptive or other intimate 
relationships. The common elements found in all of the trafficking patterns are: (i) the lack 
of consent; (ii) the brokering of human beings; (iii) the transport; and (iv) the exploitative 
or servile conditions of the work or relationship. Thus the problem of trafficking becomes 


a subject of comparative legal study. 


In 1996 the First World Congress against Commercial Sexual Exploitation 
of Children was held in Stockholm, Sweden and adopted the Stockholm Declaration and 
Agenda for Action for mobilizing action to protect children from sexual exploitation. In 
2001 from 17th till 20th December, the Second World Congress against Commercial 
Sexual Exploitation of Children (CSEC) was held in Yokohama, Japan. This congress 
observed, “The situation facing CSEC has changed since the Stockholm Congress and is 
changing and will change. A more modern process of sexual exploitation has been 
expanding rapidly, namely the trafficking of children for sexual purposes. This 


phenomenon is both national and transnational, both in country and across borders, both | 
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continental and transcontinental, both regional and inter-regional” (Report of the 2nd 


World Congress against Commercial Sexual Exploitation of Children 2001.) 
Concern of SAARC Countries 


Trafficking of children in the SAARC countries assumed both national and 
transnational in dimension, both generational and inter generational impact. So 
international cooperation is required to counter the rampancy of child prostitution, child 
pomography and trafficking of children. . Trafficking of Children is one of the crimes in 
which organized criminal groups are found to be active in India, Nepal and Bangladesh. 
Mostly the illiterate, poor and young girls of remote areas of Nepal and Bangladesh are 
lured to go to India for better jobs, good life and better opportunity. They realize 
eventually that they are being sold for prostitution. Our inappropriate criminal justice 
machinery aggravates the problem which has intensified due to want of cooperation in 
prosecutorial matters and porous border India has with Nepal and Bangladesh. 


In South Asia, the U.S. Department of State estimates that some 150,000 victims are 
trafficked annually. The low status of women in some societies as well as the growth of 
sex tourism contributes significantly to trafficking in this region. Sri Lanka and India are 
the favored destinations of sex tourists from other parts of the world. Bangladesh and 
Nepal, the poorest countries in the region, are the main source countries. India and 
Pakistan are the key destination countries. Estimates of the number of Nepalese girls and 
young women lured or abducted to India for sexual exploitation each year range from 
5000 to 10,000. The total number of Nepalese working as prostitutes in India ranges from 
40,000 to 200,000, according to Women’s Rights Organization, an NGO. The total Indian 
prostitute population is estimated to be over 2 million. More than 15,000 women and 
children are believed trafficked out of Bangladesh every year.... India is a source, transit, 
and destination country, receiving women and children from Bangladesh, Nepal, Bhutan, 
Sri Lanka, and Pakistan and sending them to Europe and the Middle East (U.S. Report: 
Trafficking in Women and Children, 2000). 


In the 9th SAARC Summit (May 1997) the member nations took initiatives to take 
proper administrative and legislative measures to combat the problem of trafficking of 
children and woman in the region. Ultimately in the 11th SAARC summit at Kathmandu, 
Nepal (January 4- 6, 2002) the SAARC member nations adopted a Convention on 
Prevention and Combating Trafficking in Women and Children for Prostitution. This 
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Convention, therefore, acknowledged the growing problem of trafficking in the region and 
felt the need for cooperation among member nations in matters of prevention, 


investigation, prosecutorial and judicial levels in operational matters of criminal justice. 
Concerns in India . 


The importance of child protection and prevention of child trafficking can be imagined 
if we look into the fact that there are an estimated 300 million children between 0 and 14 
years age in India today representing about one third of India’s population. In the last 10 
years India has achieved a lot of progress. Polio is on the verge of eradication. Over 80% 
of the population has access to safe water and the guinea worm has been eradicated. But 
problems remain. Malnutrition rates remain high. Enrolment of girl’s in school remains 
low (35 millior girls are out of school). Maternal mortality rates remain high (every 5 
minutes a woman dies of pregnancy and birth related causes in India), and there has been a 
sharp increase in the prevalence of HIV/AIDS. It was in 1992; two years after the World 
Summit for Children India formulated the National plan of Action for Children to translate 
the promises that had been laid down by the Summit into action. Subsequently, State Plan 
of Action was a formulated and quantifiable target in terms of 27 survival and 


developmental goals were also worked out as state below: - 


On the positive side: 
% Guinea worm infection has been eradicated. 
“+ Polio is on the verge of being eradicated. (Only 225 cases remain). 
“* Below five mortality rates have fallen, so also infant mortality rates. 
“* Under weight prevalence has dropped, so also stunting and wasting prevalence. 
% Incidence of anemia has gone down, so also of diarrhea. 
% Literacy rates are going up. 
“* Neonatal tetanus cases are dropping, as also measles. 
But there is also much to worry about: 
«+ Maternal mortality rate has gone up from 437 in 1990 to 540 in 2000 . 
“* The net primary school enrolment rate has dropped from 100.1 in 1990 to 


82.11n2000. 
“* Birth registration has gone down from 47.7% in 1990 to 34.6% in 2000. Child 
labour still persists with an estimated 11 million are still being 
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forced to labour. (The NGO and other unofficial estimates are much higher, 44 to 
110 million) 


% 59 million children including 35 million girls are out of school; almost 50% girls in 


the age group 20 to 24 were married before they are of 18 in 1996. 
% Growing problem of trafficking and sexual abuse of children. 
% Sharp increase in the prevalence of HIV/AIDS being reported from many states. 
The shortfalls are due to: 
“+ The magnitude of the problem. 
“* The numbers involved. 
$ The complexity of the cycle of poverty. 


% Stark disparities: Certain parts of the country are making rapid progress towards 
attaining goals but some chronically backward states have made little or no 
progress. 


However, several of these shortfalls will get addressed if there is a political will and 
commitment from Civil Society to protecting children. 


Future action should focus on: 
* Mobilizing higher resources for children. 
“+ Intensifying programs for eradicating poverty. 


** Reduce infant and maternal mortality by improving the mother and child health care 
system. 


“+ Allocate resources for bringing about compulsory elementary education for all 
children by 2010. 


% Improving the quality of drinking water and sanitation facilities. 


+ Ensure that the special needs of adolescents are met, so also of those affected by 
difficult situations such as terrorism, armed conflicts, street children, child labour, ~ 
trafficking and sexual abuse, etc. 


«* Give special attention to the growth, education and development of the girl child. ` 


*% Establish a National Commission for Children to oversee the implementation of 
existing laws, review and revision of existing laws, review and revision of policies, 
schemes and projects relating to children, monitor implementation of programmes 
and inquire into violations of child rights. 
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A million children are forced into prostitution every year in Asia. According to Nepali 
Welfare Agencies, there are about 200,000 Nepali girls at any given time in Indian cities, 
20 percent of whom are younger than 16.A survey in Mumbai red light area showed that 
nearly half of the prostitutes had contacted HIV. (Times of India, New Delhi- June 18, 
2001, TOI News Service- Kolkata). A recent survey showed that 5,000 Nepali girls are 
taken into every year from Nepal, many sold by their desperately poor husbands, relatives 


and--in some cases- parents. 


In the Indian sub-continent, especially India, Bangladesh and Nepal, trafficking in women 
and children is said to have increased enormously. In India, according to a Central Social 
Welfare Board study, 15 percent of the CSWs are below the age of 15 years and another 
25 percent are below the age of consent. It is estimated nearly 5,000 to 15,000 girls and 
women are smuggled every year from Bangladesh to West Bengal and then to other part of 
India and also to the Middle East. Most girls have to work for a year or two without pay, 
because brothel-owners need to recover the price paid for them. When they fall sick or 
become “too old”, many are sent back home. But they also take the virus back to their 
villages where awareness of HIV/AIDS is low. 


India is a source, a transit point for persons trafficked to Pakistan and the Gulf States, and 
also a destination for trafficked persons. India remains the main receiving country in the 
region of victims of trafficking. NGOs estimate that more than 12,000 persons, and 
perhaps as many as 50,000 persons are trafficked into India annually from neighboring 
countries. Women and girls are trafficked into India for sex work, for forced labour and 
for forced marriage. Forced prostitution remains the primary goals of many of the 
traffickers. While a survey by the governmental Social Welfare Board estimates that in 
1991, in six metropolitan cities there were about 1 million women and children engaged in 
sex work. The Indian Association for the Rescue of Fallen Women estimates that in 1992 
there were 8 million women and children in sex work. Internal trafficking also occurs from 
the rural, economically depressed areas to the cities. According to the Indian Centre for 
Indigenous and Tribal Peoples (ICITP), more than 40,000 tribal women, mainly from 
Orissa and Bihar, have been trafficked. 


If we look into Indian scenario it may be said without any doubt that more than one 
million children are forced into prostitution and sold for certain other purposes or used in 


child pornography. Moreover in the field of pornography, obsolescent legislation is one of 
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the impediments necessitating review of laws by order of priorities. The problem of Child 
trafficking in India is further complicated because of cross-border trafficking where 
differences in nationality and the respective national laws between the abused and the 
abuser are framed. Where the children are victim of trafficking across frontiers, 
victimization can start from the retrieval of the children from their employers, then to the 
referral to immigration authorities prior to their repatriation, then to the manner by which 
the children are transported, then to their reception by the immigration authorities of their 
country of their origin, and even up to their release either to their families or to welfare 
organizations. 


Incidences of immoral trafficking recorded by the police which go to law 
courts do not depict the real situation in our country. There is a huge dark figure in this 
area due to various reasons. Moreover, the cases in the law courts show that only the 
victims of trafficking are prosecuted and the real offenders’are escaped from the waves of 
legal process. 


Trafficking in child is slavery compounded with criminal commercial 
exploitation. Do we dare to end the marketing of girls in weekly fairs in Madhya Pradesh 
and religious festivals at Yellamma in Karnataka? Article 23 of our Constitution 
commands that traffic in human beings and forms of forced labor are prohibited and 
punishable. There is a special criminal legislation, namely, Immoral Traffic (Prevention) 
Act, 1956, but in spite of this felonious practices flourish. In the words of Justice Krishna 
Iyer, “A stray purchase of a girl and produced in the Supreme Court made our 
jurisprudential boast blush. The Supreme Court breathed fire and brimstone but the 
adibasi belles sales go on. The brokers know that judicial thunder need not be taken 
seriously. Such occasional noises are necessary to silence community conscience and for 
transnational consumption” (V.R. Krishna Iyer 1994) 


The Government of India is signatory to the Convention on the Elimination 
of All Forms of Discrimination against Women but has made reservations to article 16 
dealing with family law and family life. In a famous case, Visakha v. State of Rajasthan, 
(1999, 6sec591) the Supreme Court of India held that the Convention was an essential part 
of Indian law. The Indian Constitution specifically prohibits trafficking, in Article 23, but 
the term has not been defined in either in IPC or ITPA. The Supreme Court has used the 
articles in the Constitution that deal with equality, human dignity, and the right to 
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life in considering trafficking cases. Of all the judiciaries in the world, the Supreme Court 
of India has made a name for itself internationally as the one that has championed the 
cause of women within a constitutional framework. Whether it is women in a remand 
home, Air India hostesses, or sexual harassment, the Supreme Court of India has made 
path-breaking decisions. The Supreme Court has delivered two important judgements with 
regard to the issue of trafficking. On the issue of child prostitution, in the case of Vishal 
Jeet y. Union of India, (ATR 1990 SC 1412) the Supreme Court called on the central and 
state governments to set up advisory committees to advise government on matters relating 
to child prostitution ‘and social welfare. As a result of this decision, the Government of 
India set up a Central Advisory Committee on child prostitution and state governments 


also set up advisory committees. 


In the second decision, Gaurav Jain vy. Wain of India, (1997-8SEC 114) 
the Supreme Court in 1997 directed the Government to constitute a committee to make an 
in-depth study of the problem of prostitution and child prostitutes and to develop strategies 
for their rescue and rehabilitation. A Committee on Prostitution, Child Prostitutes and 
Children of Prostitutes was constituted, headed by the Secretary, Department of, Women 
and Child Development. Its report was submitted in 1998. According to the report of the 
Committee on Prostitution, Child Prostitutes and Children of Prostitutes submitted by the 
Department of Women and Children pursuant to the Supreme Court decision, the number 
of cases involving trafficking has lessened in recent years, especially during the period 
1991-1995. However, some NGOs and activists state that trafficking is on the increase, 
and the statement may reflect the fact that PITA is not fully implemented. In addition, 
there are regional variations. The states of Tamil Nadu, Karnataka, Maharashtra and 
Andhra Pradesh account for 96.5 percent of the total cases. The question is also raised 
about which aspect of PITA is being implemented. Government officials and NGOs claim 
that 80 per cent of the cases registered under PITA are for soliciting (W/S 8 of the Act.). 
So the person who is being arrested is the victim. The number of actual cases of trafficking 
filed against traffickers is. marginal. This proves the argument of many women’s groups 
that more stringent laws and law enforcement may actually result in greater victimization 


of women and girls. 


Child trafficking is a common phenomenon in India in spite of various laws 


promulgated to curb its spread and eradicate it from social fabric of the country. There are 
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various provisions in Indian Penal Code (I. P.C.) and Immoral Traffic Prevention Act, 
1956 to prevent buying and selling of children for the purpose of prostitution. Yet child 
trafficking for the purpose of prostitution and other forms of sexual abuse have become a 
flourishing trade within the country and between India and other neighboring countries 
mostly Nepal, Bangladesh and Arab countries. The girl children are undesirable in poor 
families and, therefore, the parents often sell their daughters to traders of brothels; or force 
them into prostitution to support and save the family from extreme poverty. In some cases 
young girls are forced to prostitute themselves to earn their own dowries. One Doezema Jo 
reports, “Maya Tamang was a victim of ignorance, poverty and the greed of an 
unscrupulous relative who sold her to brothel in Bombay. Her story is not much different 
from hundreds of similar horror stories surrounding once beautiful and innocent young 
Nepali girls” (Peoples Review, 25-0 1-96,7). 


Thus the Law on Immoral Trafficking has remained a paper tiger as its use 
or abuse is not monitored. The Act has neglected the root causes of this social evil. The 
culture of call girls, the dancing girls or the obscene use of female figures in 
advertisements of consumer products - all these ensure a renewed life to this profession. 
The Act treats the prostitutes, the victims of social injustice, as criminals; nevertheless, it 
is silent on the punishment of traffickers. Thus the Indian law on trafficking is not 
sufficient to control the sexual and commercial exploitation and traffic in women and 
children (Meena Rao, 2001). 


The incidences of reported crimes during 1997 to 1999 under Immoral 
Traffic (Prevention) Act were 8323, 8695 and 9363 respectively. The Crime in India, 
1999, also reported that crime against women had increased 3.3 percent and 8.4 percent 
over previous years 1998 and 1997 respectively. Head-wise incidence of crimes against 
women revealed that cases under Immoral Traffic (Prevention) Act 1956 registered an 
increase of 7.7 percent during the year 1999 compared to the previous year. Only one case 
was reported regarding importation of girl from West Bengal during 1998 (Crime in India 
1999, 206).Keeping all these facts in mind this paper will focus on all the laws related to 
trafficking of children to protect children from sexual abuse and trafficking and to identify 


the flaws in the law. 


Substantive Law on Trafficking 


The primary legal framework that deals with the problem of trafficking is the 
Immoral Traffic (Presentation) Act of 1986 (ITPA). This Act is supplemented by 
provisions of the Indian Penal Code and based on the 1949 Convention for the 
Suppression of the Traffic in Persons and of the Exploitation of the Prostitution of Others. 
Prostitution is not illegal in India but soliciting and exploiting prostitution are offences. 
The framework for laws is very close to those prescribed by the 1949 Convention. ITPA 
was amended in 1986 recently and the presumption of guilt is now on the accused for 
cases in which children or minors are found in a brothel and have been determined by 
medical examination to be sexually abused. ITPA has made stricter punishment for 


offences relating to children. 
Other related legislations 


Besides ITPA there are some other legislations bearing on trafficking cases 


which may be mentioned below: 


(a) The Indian Penal Code, 1860, includes offences, among others, relating to wrongful 
confinement, kidnapping, abduction, slavery and forced labour, and sexual offences. Of 
particular significance is importation of a girl from a foreign country, selling of a minor 


for purposes of prostitution, buying a minor for purposes of prostitution. 


(b) The Juvenile Justice Act of 2000 contains elaborate provisions for the care, protection, 
treatment, education, vocational training, development and rehabilitation of children 
rescued from those procuring, inducing and taking persons for the sake of prostitution and 
detaining persons in premises where prostitution is carried on. Besides the police, any 
person authorized by the state government may bring the juveniles before the Juvenile 
Welfare Committee for placement with a fit person or a fit institution, or failing which, in 
a juvenile home. Voluntary institutions also function as protective homes under the 


respective laws. 


(c) The Foreigners Act, 1946, which regulates the entry, stay and departure form India of 
foreigners, is also relevant to the trafficking issue particularly Sec. 3(g) 


(d) The Extradition Act, 1962. This Act in section 2 defined extradition offence as 
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specified in the 2nd schedule of the Act, which includes Immoral Traffic in Women and 
Girls. 


(e) The Immigration Act. 1983. The-Act in Section 14 provides that for violation of this 
Act by any agent the punishment is cancellation of the License issued by the concerned 


Government. Department. 
FLAWS IN THE IMPLEMENTATION OF TRAFFICKING LAW 


Implementation of laws relating to trafficking of children and child 


protection reveals the following flaws in the law and its implementation process: 


i) In the existing trafficking law in section 13 there is a provision of appointment of 
Special Police Unit to enforce the law but the said provision remains only in the statute 
book and is ignored by most of the states in India. There is also other provision in the 
existing trafficking law, which is not implemented in our country like provisions of 
establishment of Government. Protective Homes for the trafficked victims. Such homes 


are very few and where it exists it is not maintained properly. 


ii) There is no definition of trafficking in the exiting laws giving opportunity to the 


offenders to escape from criminal liability. 


iii) As there are overlapping provisions in IPC and ITPA, police and prosecution always 


prefer IPC rather than the Special law. 


iv) The existing Trafficking law is accused- oriented ignoring the rights and plights of the 


victims. 


v) There is a provision of the Special Court for trial of Trafficking cases (under Section 


22A, 22AA), but such courts are not constituted. 


vi) There is lack of adequate provision to combat cross border trafficking in the existing 
law. Section 406 of IPC and section 188 of Cr. P.C. are in limited way applicable to the 
offenders committed offence of human trafficking. But the said provision of Cr. P.C. 
requires previous sanction of the Central Government. But in Germany, Australia and 
U.S.A., citizens who exploit children in other countries are by law made legally 
accountable for their actions within their own country. Arrangement should also be made 
to extradite offenders of child trafficking and child sexual abuse expeditiously by mutual 


assistance Treaty. 
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vii) Under the existing law if a child from other country, as victim of trafficking, is 
detained in the Home under any order of court he/she had to remain there for an unusual 
period ranging from 4 to 14 years. Arrangements should be made for repatriation of 
children who are victims of trafficking through diplomatic channel. 
viii) The priority placed by our law enforcement agency on illegal immigration has 
resulted treatment of cross-border trafficking as criminals. When police raid brothels 
women are often detained and punished and subjected to human rights abuses in jail. Few 
victims dare testify against the traffickers or those who hold them fearing retribution for 
themselves and their families since most occasions the prosecutors do not offer 
protection for victims. The data relating to arrests under ITPA during 1999 and 2000 in 
India also reveals the same facts. In 1999 out of total 14,799 persons arrested 13,225 
(89.4%) were females and in 2000 out of total 13,876 person arrested 12088(88%) were 
females. (Crime in India 2000). 


ix) In some cases police and other governmental authorities accept bribes and collude with 
traffickers by selling fake documentation relating to Immigration as revealed in a CBI 


case. 


Trafficking is now a problem that affects virtually every country in the 
world. Generally the flow of trafficking is from less developed countries to more 
developed countries or towards neighboring countries with marginally higher standards of 
living. Trafficking is an organized criminal activity and also a transnational organized 
crime, but our criminal justice system and the law enforcement agency is not equipped to 
combat such organized crime of trafficking. If we look into section 5(3) of ITPA it will be 
revealed that the place of trial of cases for procuring, inducing or taking for the sake of 
prostitution not covered cross-border trafficking. Astonishingly not a single case was 
registered under section 5 of ITPA during 1999 and 2000 in India. 


xi) Whilst those entering marriages are not usually considered to be ‘children’ there is no 
specific provision for children in the immigration law, and, of course, many under-18 
years old children do enter as spouses. In line with the United Kingdom law the 
immigration rules specifically should provide that they are not to be permitted entry or 
stay in India. l 

xii) Section 79 of the Information Technology Act, 2000 provides a kind of exemption 


from criminal liability of network service providers ‘for pedophilic sites, which 
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requires a review with more pragmatic and realistic approach to control prevent child 


pornography in the internet. 


xiii) If prospective adoptive parents wish to adopt child living in India and wish to do so 
through the domestic courts, then they must comply the CARA Guidelines. To prevent 
fraud the grant of adoption shall be given subject to review after one year or two years by 
the court supported by recommendation of designated local authority where the adoptive 


parents usually live in. 


xiv) Law enforcement agency in India registered cases mostly on section 8 of ITPA, which 
deals with seducing or soliciting for purpose of prostitution. In 1999, 90% of registered 
cases under ITPA were under section 8 which undoubtedly established the fact that the 
law enforcement agency failed to apprehend the traffickers and prosecuted the ultimate 


victims. 


xv) In section 309 of Cr. P.C. though there is provision to postpone or adjourn 
proceedings from time to time for a term not exceeding fifteen days at a time but in 
practice this provision either not properly understood by the courts or knowing by 


disregarding those provisions resulting detention of victims extending upto 15 or 20 years. 


xvi) The victims of cross-border trafficking, if arrested by the police on many occasions, 
are dealt with as offenders under the Foreigners Act and are detained for an indefinite 


period if the victim is unable to contact his or her family. 


xvii) In the case of the girl child being sold by the parents to the pimps and treated as 
commodity, present legal provision in the Juvenile Justice Act 2000 can be enforced but 
the infrastructure has not been properly developed to enforce that provision of the said 
Act. 


xviii) Prevention of child abuse under various legislations has not been enforced and 
controlled, resulting in increase of trafficking of children by deceitful means. Cases are not 


instituted under the J J Act for offences against children. 


xix) The trafficked victims are mostly the women and children who are dealt with under 
general I.P.C. and criminal procedure code and are unable to fight with the brothel keeper 


and traffickers in the law courts. 
Xx) Though there is constitutional guarantee of Free Legal Aid and there is a special law 
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on it i.e., Legal Services Authority Act 1987, the victims of trafficking are not getting the 


required quality of legal aid services as envisaged in our law. 
Legislative Measures Suggested 


There should be a wide definition of trafficking in the trafficking law 1.e. in 
sec2. Of ITPA in the line of recommendation of the Commission of the Human Rights of 
UN Economic and Social Council and SAARC Convention to include varied forms and 
means of trafficking of children.There shall be only Special Court in each District to deal 
with all trafficking cases instead of present provision in IPTA, which allows existence of 
both Ordinary Magistrate Court and the Special Court. Shelter Homes under Juvenile 
Justice Act, and Protection Home under ITPA of the Trafficked Children should be 
combined for the child in need of care and protection. The punishment prescribed for 
offences relating to trafficking of children should be enhanced to the extent of life 
imprisonment and confiscation of properties and money earned by committing or aiding 
offence of trafficking of children. Legislation’s which are also related to control 
` trafficking of human beings such as Foreigners Act, Emigration Act, Extradition Act, etc. 
must be suitably amended as per the new legislation on trafficking in the line of 
Information Technology Act 2000. Provision of Indian Penal Code (Ss. 360 — 372) 
relating to trafficking is to be repealed like many other provisions of Indian Penal Code 
such as offences relating to weights and measures. A comprehensive Legislation on 
trafficking should be undertaken which will be self contained in both substantive and 
procedural aspects in the line of Customs Acr. The personnel and officers empowered to 
implement trafficking law should be assigned specific powers and obligation for 


aberrations and negligence of duties. 


The legal machinery and the framework contemplated in the Juvenile 
Justice Act should be linked up with the law relating to trafficking of the children to 
prevent other forms of child abuse and exploitation of children in many other 
legislations.Trafficking thus involves violations of other laws, including labour law, 
immigration law, laws relating to kidnapping, abduction, slavery, false imprisonment, 
assault, battery, fraud, and extortion. Hence the definitions of these offences and the 
relevant legal process under Indian Penal Code and Criminal Procedure Code need 
review and necessary amendment in this regard. Trafficking should include all the 
elements of the crime of forcible rape and sexual abuse when it involves the 
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involuntary participation of another person in sex abuse by means of fraud, force, or 
coercion. 

Existing legislation on trafficking, i.e. Immoral Traffic (Prevention) Act 1956 and the law 
enforcement machinery in our country are inadequate and inefficient to deter trafficking 
and bring traffickers to justice and also fail to reflect the gravity of the offences involved. 
Moreover, the most brutal instances of trafficking of children for the purpose of 
prostitution are brought under I.P.C. that prescribed lesser punishment, and thereby the 
traffickers escape deserved punishments. In the trafficking law as well as other related 
legislations the prescribed punishments are not reflecting the current sentencing polices 
and principles. Traffickers often transport victims from their home communities to 
unfamiliar destinations, including foreign countries, away from family and other sources 
of protection and support, leaving the victims defenseless and vulnerable. Therefore, 
supporting rights of such victims of trafficking should be provided under statutory 
compulsion. There should be provision of mandatory restitution order by the court for 
offence of child trafficking whereby the defendant shall pay the victim (through the 
appropriate court mechanism) damages as determined by the court. In addition to fine and 
imprisonment the court shall order that such person shall forfeit to the state (i) such 
person’s interest in any property, real or personal that was used Or intended to be used to 
commit or to facilitate the commission of such violation; and (ii) any property, real or 
personal, constituting or derived from, any proceeds that such person obtained, directly or 


indirectly, as a result of such violation. 


In order to prevent misuse of Internet and control of offence of child 
pornography the new Information Technology Act, 2000 and the Rules made thereunder 
required to be reformulated. In the present cyber technology the identity of the service 
provider used for the commission of the offence could be identified and located. However, 
the difficulty is in detecting the person who commits the offence. Therefore in law it 
should be made mandatory that all service providers connected with Internet networks 
should be made compulsorily registered with a license granted by a competent monitoring 
authority like in the past we used to have a procedure for registration of radios and 


transistors. Thus an all India network of service providers need to be developed to control 


pedosites. 
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Initiatives recommended controlling Trafficking of Children 


e 1. National anti-trafficking action plan need to be modified. 


2. Improved Government cooperation with international organizations, NGOs and 

private sectors to implement the national action plan is necessary. 

è 3. Public information through media campaigns to educate the public about the 
dangers of trafficking in general and recruiting method in particular. 

e 4, Media campaigns to warn potential perpetrators of legal consequences of 
trafficking. 

e 5. School programs to educate potential victims about the realities of trafficking 
and recruiting methods. 

e 6. Compulsory education upto the age of 14 be implemented. 

e 7. Economic programs, particularly for those children who are vulnerable to be 
recruited by traffickers. 

ə 8.Centralized data collection on trafficking including incidence rates, trafficking 
routes, suspected traffickers, conditions of exploitation, and related criminal 
activity. 

e 9.Law enforcement training programs to ensure tighter border control and better 
recognition of victims as well as traffickers in order to interdict cross border 
trafficking. 

e 10. More shelter homes for trafficked victims. 

e 11.Implementation of SAARC convention 

e 12, Introduction of income generating rehabilitation programme for the victims of 
trafficking. 

° 13. Identifying good practices and profiles on children protection and in 
overcoming evil practices. 

œ 14. Protecting the role of family in child protection and in overcoming negative 


traditional practices. 
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15. Promoting the network of NGOs and the spirit of volunteerism to help children 
and marginalized group. 

16. Promoting more sustained awareness programmes and information campaigns 
to prevent sexual exploitation of children. 

17.Implementing the principles contained in the Convention on the Rights of the 
Child in the administrative actions 

18. Learning from the voices of the children who have been affected by CSEC. 

19. Ensuring that child victims of CSEC are not criminalized. 

20. Enhancing coordination / cooperation / collaboration at different levels of 


society to prevent CSEC. 
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Homosexuality as Marginalised Sexuality: A Study on Male 
Homosexuals in Kolkata 


Dibyendu Ganguli* 


ABSTRACT 


This empirical study attempts to explore the sexual lives of male homosexuals, and to 
what extent their sexual lives shade into other aspects of life. The respondents are 
selected by means of purposive sampling among self-identified homosexual men. The 
author conducted the research work at Nandan-Rabindra Sadan cruising spot of Kolkata. 
Findings depict that alternative life-style of male homosexuals is marginalised by 
contemporary social norms. Due to the heteronormativity of the society and legislative 
constraints, they are far from human rights and privileges. The mainstream-alternative 
dichotomy to the arena of sexuality makes a marginal space for them. As a result, male 
homosexuals develop a cultural texture within them to cope with heterosexist society and 
its norms. This study also examines homosexual men’s efforts to break into the 
traditional social institution by adopting the alternative model. But still the normative 
argument for allowing homosexual rights is shown to be both weak and inconsistent in 
our heterosexist society. However, this study suggests emphasizing on advocacy and 
sensitisation among common mass concerning homosexuality. 
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The author is Ph. D. Scholar, Department of Sociology, Jadavpur University, 
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INTRODUCTION 

Sexual preference of humans has diversified. Homosexual or same-sex attraction is one 
of them. It is an assumption, which often made that same gender sexual behaviour must 
mean the person is a homosexual, while male to female sexual behaviour must mean that 


the person is heterosexual (Khan, 2001: 99). Greenberg points out that homosexual 
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activity occurred everywhere, but some societies accept it as a matter of fact and some 
societies accept it into absolute secrecy and silence (1988: 1-2).|Homosexuality can be 
subjective or objective evaluation of sexual activities, affective attachment or self- 
concept. Rather than a noun that labels an entire identity, the term “homosexuality” is 
properly used as a descriptive adjective. It is not solely the sexual] behaviour outside of a 
social context. Some people may occasionally engage in sexual eerivity with a number of 
the” same-sex partners. But it would not be designated an exclusive homosexual 
orientation. A preference for a same-sex partner does not necessarily emerge with the 
onset of dating; moreover, those with homosexual orientation frequently establish 
heterosexual relationships prior to recognising a same-sex erotic attraction. In fact, years 


may pass before individual recognise and identify their sexual preference. 


THEORETICAL PERSPECTIVE 
The study of homosexuality in sociology is diverse in character. It is a highly debatable 
issue. Sociologists are basically divided into two camps ion the question of 
homosexuality. On the one hand, some sociologists who are identified as essentialists 
presume that the term homosexuality describes a distinctive or deviant form of behaviour, 
while heterosexuality is presumed as “normal”. They seek to explain why this deviance 
develops in some individuals. Almost all the literatures before the [960’s show that, such 
desire was extremely rare confined only to persons who were criminal and mentally ill. 
Under the shade of homophobia , such desire is identified as deviant (Haslam and Levy, 
2006: 471-485). On the other hand, the constructionists argue that behaviour is never 
essentially deviant. Different societies use the label “deviant” differently to stigmatise 
and disempower a particular people or identity. Constructionists therefore examine the 
process by which such ideological labels are created. They also show social and political 
consequences of those labels (Brickell, 2006: 87-90 & Giles, 2006: 234-237). Risman 
and Schwartz spell out the main arguments on both sides of this controversy. They 
conclude that essentialists disagree with each other about the origin of homosexuality. 
They support social constructionists’ perspective as more powerfuf than the essentialists 
model, although they argue that constructionists have not suffictently explained how 


individuals develop their particular erotic preferences (1988: 125-126). Connell examines 
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gender identity among heterosexual and homosexual men from a social constructionist 
perspective. While the essentialists’ view that masculinity is a universal phenomenon, 
Connell argues that researchers have shown that a range of masculinities has existed, 
varying across the time, space and culture. He also shows that gay men do not simply 
reject the constructions of masculinity promoted by the heterosexist society (1992: 3-13). 
Katz cites that conservative “essentialists” perceive an attack against the social 
institutions. On the other hand, those working for lesbian and gay rights may feel that 
their position is undermined and that it is better to argue for equality on the basis of gains 
already made. Therefore, Katz suggests that an acceptance of “difference” can lead, at 
best, to a state of tolerance, whereas true equality can only come if we change the notion 
that heterosexuality is normal for the vast majority of people, and shift social, cultural 
and political practices based on that assumption (1995: 83-112). All of them agreed that 
constructionists’ tools are powerful to explain modern form of sexuality like 
homosexuality. Thus, the study analysed the male homosexuality from constructionists’ 


point of view because this perspective is helpful to represent postmodern views. 


Furthermore, for social constructionists, knowledge is constructed, deconstructed, 
and reconstructed through ideological discourse. In traditionalist or essentialist view, 
knowledge is discovered, repressed, suppressed, and recovered through history and 
experience (Norton, 1997: 3-9). It is found from the discussion that constructionists’ view 
is liberal and explains same-sex behaviour as “normal”. It is also resemblance to the 
opinion of American Psychiatric Association (APA), where homosexuality is not an 
illness or mental disorder and they are opposed to treat homosexuals as mental patient 
(Diagnostic and Statistical Manual of Mental Disorders DSM IV-TR, 2000: 576). To 
view of that, the constructionists’ position is more powerful to understand the existing 
homophobia in contemporary society and how the phobia disempowers male 


homosexuals. 


In postmodern theories, homosexuals are identified as queer and tried to project 
that queerness is a theoretical framework to analyse aspects of homosexuality. Queer 
identities are characterised by the standing identities against the normal. Here sexual 


preference is not defined in opposition to heterosexuality, which would place it within a 
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heterosexual-homosexual binary; rather “queer” disrupts the heterosexual-homosexual 
dichotomy by being ambiguously situated outside of such framework (1994: 166-178). 
Queer theory is a brand new branch of study or theoretical speculation; it has only been 
named as an area since about 1991. It grew out as a discipline which itself is very new, 


existing only since about the mid-1980s. 


: Queer theory emerges from gay and lesbian studies’ attention to the social 
construction of categories of normative and deviant sexual behaviour. But while gay and 
lesbian studies, as the name implies, focused largely on questions of homosexuality, 
queer theory expands its realm of investigation. Queer theory looks at, and studies, and 
has a political critique of, anything that falls into normative and deviant categories, 
particularly sexual activities and identities (O° Driscoll, 1996: 30-51). The word “queer”, 
as it appears in the dictionary, has a primary meaning of “odd”, “peculiar” or “out of the 
ordinary”. Queer theory concerns itself with any and all forms of sexuality that are 
“queer” in this sense, and then, by extension, with the normative behaviours and 
identities which define what is “queer” (by being their binary opposites). Thus queer 
theory expands the scope of its analysis to all kinds of behaviours, including those which 
are gender bending as well as those which involve "queer" non-normative forms of 
sexuality. Queer theory insists that all sexual behaviours, all concepts linking sexual 
behaviours to sexual identities, and all categories of normative and deviant sexualities, 
are socially constructed sets of signifiers which create certain types of social meaning 
(Watson, 2005: 67-81). Queer theory follows feminist theory and gay and lesbian studies 
in rejecting the idea that sexuality are an essentialist category, something determined by 
biology or judged by eternal standards of morality and truth. For queer theorists, 
sexuality is a complex array of social codes and forces, forms of individual activity and 
institutional power, which interact to shape the ideas of what is normative and what is 
deviant at any particular moment, and which then operate under the rubric of what is 
“essential”, “god-gifted”, “normal”, “natural” or “biological” (Watson, 2005: 67-81 & 
Cover, 2000: 71-78). Queer theory is, therefore, one kind of contemporary theory of gay 
and lesbian life and liberation among a number of other kinds of theory concerned with 


this same object. This theoretical perspective is “advanced” and “up-to-date” — queer 
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perspective registers changes in the relationship between gay and lesbian liberationists 
struggle and the dominant culture of present society that other, contemporary kinds of 
“gay and lesbian theory” do not (Nowlan, 2000: 33-69). But it is necessary to keep in 
mind that theories are written by some people in a particular time and place (Alexander, 
1987: 1). So in studying and applying queer theory to analyse male homosexuality in 
Kolkata, we never forget that this study also conducted in a particular time and place and 
its theoretical paradoxes. For this reason, queer theory is carefully used to explain this 


phenomenon. 


OBJECTIVES 

Sexual orientation consists of three components, namely desire, behaviour and identity 
(Smelser and Balles, 2001: 6899). It is, therefore, important to find out their desire, their 
behaviour toward their partners, and how they identified themselves. THis study tries to 
understand their sexual lives, and to what extent their sexual lives shade into other 
aspects of life, within the context of life situation, aspiration and achievement. As a 
“sexually marginalised group” this study also tries to understand cohesive factors that 


draw homosexuals to them. 


METHODS 
This is an empirical study, based on participatory approach as bricoleur”. Basically, the 
cruising spots are the centers of male homosexual activities and their interaction points 
where they search partners, interact with their friends, and so on. Kolkata is a city where 
a number of cruising spots are identified by a number of voluntary organisations. A list of 
such spots was collected from those organisations on the basis of which a pilot survey of 
those spots was undertaken. Through that survey it is found that Nandan-Rabindra Sadan 
auditorium premises have a special significance because of variable variety of 
composition of male homosexuals. It is indeed a popular cruising spot in Kolkata. Hence 
this spot was selected for the present sociological study of male homosexuals in Kolkata. 
After a pilot survey, the interviewers in the study were selected by the means of 
purposive sampling. In order to the study, 30 male homosexuals were selected for the 


detailed interview and conducted the whole interview process within 30 days of time 
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f 
span. Apart from this, various documents, theoretical analyses and literary works were 


gathered from various libraries, resource centers and internet. 


LIMITATIONS 

One of the major limitations for the study is paucity of time. Generally, this kind of study 
takes a long day. But due to the paucity of time, it is not possible to cover all the aspects. 
It is found that they attain the cruising spot in evening. For this reason, primary data were 
collected only at the evenings. So the efforts were made to gather information from 
secondary as well primary sources. It is also important to mention that, not everyone 
ascribes to a single definition of homosexuality; hence this study was restricted to 
individuals who identify themselves as “gay” / “homosexual”. Another major limitation 
of this study is the selection of the field. Due to the stringency of time, it is not possible 


to cover all the spots. 


FINDINGS 
Male homosexuals are culturally and sexually different from heterosexuals. They are the 
“sexually marginalised group” (Row Kavi, 1999: 11 & Joseph and Dhall, 2000: 163) in 
Kolkata. Their sexual preference affects many of the social institution in society. They 
are also facing many problems due to marginalised sexual practice. 
« Adaptation and Adjustment with Social Institutions 

Homosexuality may have great effect on social institutions like family. Traditionally it is 
believed that family is a group defined by sex relationship which sufficiently precise and 
enduring to provide for protection and upbringing of children. The conventional 
definition of family, which includes only the traditional family, is heterosexist (Joseph 
and Dhall, 2000: 165). All the disciplines including sociology are still very much 
reluctant to define and describe the family from the same-sex perspective. But the study 
shows that a number of male homosexuals in Kolkata constitute their family with same- 
sex partners. But exceptions are also visible in the study. 

Out of 30 respondents 47 per cent have same-sex family and they lived separately 
from their parental family. Generally, alternative sexuality is not considered a ‘normal’ 


kind of behaviour for their family and the family members cannot accept this 
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phenomenon. When they decided to live with their partners, the respective families did 
not agree and the ultimate result was rejection by their original family. It is found that 20 
per cent respondents live with their family i.e. they are not yet married and hide their 
sexual orientation from their family members. 10 per cent respondents constitute single 
household. The main reason for that kind of family is that either their family members 
rejected them for their sexual orientation or they come out from parental family due to 
non-acceptance of their sexuality. On the contrary, 23 per cent respondents constitute 
heterosexual family with their wives and most of them have their children. It is found that 
thay have been forced to marry under social pressure. But they frequently enjoy same-sex 
relationship with multiple partners. It is interesting that most of them are acknowledged 


them as “homosexual”. 


Cruising point or spot is a place for gossiping. They come with their partners and 
enjoy for few hours of a day with other couples like them and like minded community 
members. 

The significance of marriage cannot be ignored by any society. In the Hindu 
‘society the religious value of marriage is quite significant. It is observed as an 
unbreakable life-long sacrament (Ross, 1961: 251-53). Even today, it is looked upon as a 
sacrament. Parents have always considered that marriage of their children is one of their 
most sacred duties. Like the family, traditionally marriage is also a heterosexist affair. 
But homosexuality changed the institution of marriage to a significant extent. The 
concept of same-sex marriage is a new phenomenon in our society. Such marriages have 
not so far received social recognition in our contemporary society due to the lack of 

_ legitimacy. It is observed that around 47 per cent respondents have arranged their 
marriages by themselves. These respondents have same-sex partners. Marriages among 
male homosexuals are arranged according to their own preference at temples or 
sometimes at holy places or they are living together. 


/ In modem times, the forms of marriage are also distinguished by law. Registration 


wear 
before or after of marriage is not possible for homosexuals due to IPC 377 . This law 
criminalises homosexual activities. It is found that, due to legislative constraints, the 


same-sex couples have no child. One of the respondents applied to adopt child from an 
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orphanage home, but due to same-sex preference their application was rejected. In the 
Indian legal system, homosexuals are not permitted to adopt child. For-this reason, most 


of the respondents having same-sex family do not proceed further. 


Separation is also common among them. This is corroborated by a number of 
homosexual mates. Generally, separation is not a legal formality for them because their 
marriages are not recognised by the society and legal system. Separation generally takes 
place due to lack of understanding between marital partners. Many relationships break 
even before maturity level, i.e. at the time of romance. It is empirically observed that out 
of 47 per cent same-sex married respondents, 13 per cent respondents have been enjoying 


their married life for six to ten years. 
= Cultural Adaptation and Change 


Male homosexuals are a more adaptive group. It is observed that they changed many of 
their “heterosexist” cultural habits and assimilated with their own community culture. 
The urge for survival is the main reason for change. The major changes are noticed in 
their language, dress pattern, etc. Sometimes, social constructionism represents linguistic 
fragmentations and cultural determinism (Brickell, 2006: 87-90). For example, in the 
sphere of language, they used vernacular “Ulti”. All the male homosexuals of cruising 
spot know good ulti, except some new comers. This dialect may protect to identify them 
at public places as “Linesi” (Those who are acquainted with the culture of male 
homosexuals). They used a number of lingua-franca related to sexuality. The common 
terms among them are "Lilki" (Breast), "Khomor" (Suck), "Dhurai-Pitai" (Penetrative 
Sex), "Chamano” (Having Sex), "Battu" (Back-side), “Chitsha" (Beautiful), "“Chipti" 
(Lesbian/Vagina), ""Likum" (Penis), etc. These are just some samples of their 
vernacular. There is a tendency among many oppressed groups like male homosexuals 
who have their own vocabulary to asset their identity to keep them secrets and maintain 


their apartness from the mainstream people (Seabrook, 1993: 175). 


In their community level, they have a number of sub-identities on the basis of 
gender roles and sexual preferences. Generally, construction of identities is related to 
meaningful vocational role, set of ideological values, and forms of sexual expression, on 


their own terms (Kroger, 1997: 747-749). Furthermore, identity has been approached in 
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terms of the relationships between the internal experience, such as personality and self- 
definition, and the external world, such as social relationships and shared values (Lacan, 
1986, 734-738; Freud, 1989: 4-8 & Erikson, 1993: 1-14). Homosexual orientation 
sometimes amounts to ‘homosexuality as an identity. Thus, some people identify 
themselves as "gay”. In Kolkata, effeminate males are calling themselves as "Kothi". 
Those people are masculine in character, bisexual or MSM and penetrate kothi and dupli 
are calling them “Tonna”. Those homosexuals are penetrated by the tonnas and like to 
penetrate kothi are calling themselves “Dupli”. In the field of identity kothis are 
numerous. In Nandan-Rabindra Sadan cruising spot most of them identified themselves 
as kothi. It is also found that some have dual identities like “gay” as well as “Kothi” / 
“Dupli”. These sub-identities are important factors for friendship, sexual relationship and 
same-sex family. 

Many support networks are formed by the male homosexuals. Nardi cites that the 
friendships resulting from a shared marginal identity become powerful as they provide 
solidarity in confronting the stigmatised status bestowed by the dominant culture (1992: 
6-11). In Kolkata and adjoining areas, three organisations are dominant viz. Amitié, Dum 
Dum Swikriti Society and The Pratyay Gender Trust. These organisations support and 
socialise community members as per their community psyche. These organisations also 
act as a political body in the sexual rights based movement. The problems of adjustment 
with heteronormativity of the society, psychological inequality with contemporary 
dominant values, etc. are some of the factors, which move the male homosexuals to form 
the organisations of their own. The pivotal two reasons of male homosexuals to join 
support networks are, firstly, most of them are unaware or confused about their sexual 
orientation and secondly, their loneliness (Berger and Mallon, 1993: 155-174). But it is 
also found among many respondents that psychological pressures from family and l 
society are one of the major pull factors. These organisations help them to grow ethnic 
consciousness and generating consciousness about homosexuality among the common 
mass through the advocacy and sensitisation programmes, e.g., Siddhartha Gautam Film 


Festival, parents meet of gay and lesbian parents and guardians, etc. 
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x Marginality to the Arena of Health Problems and Mental Pressures 


Same-sex behaved persons are more vulnerable to the transmission of HIV infection than 
any other at-risk group (Craft et al., 2005: 217-226 & Dandona, et al, 2005: 617-618). 
They are identified as a vulnerable group in the National AIDS Control Programme I 
(NACP II) of National AIDS Control Organisation (NACO). It is found that those 
respondents are practicing sex with multiple partners, are more vulnerable to HIV 
infection. It is observed that about 47 per cent having single partners and practice sex 
without condom. 15 per cent respondents having single partners use condoms and that too 
sometimes because sometimes they wish to enjoy sex differently.-Those who enjoy sex 
with multiple partners are very reluctant to use condom. Most of them never use condom. 
Sometimes usage of condom depends on their partner's choice. One of the respondents, 
who have been in the multinational company for few months, ‘fucks’ his senior officer. 
They do not use condom, because the officer tells him, it is safe between men. HIV 
comes only through vaginal sex. So, sometimes, the usage of condom depends on 
situational factors. A number of other sexually transmitted diseases including HIV/AIDS 
are transmitted through unprotected sex. It is also found that, lack of sensitisation of 
medical staff, people living with HIV/AIDS faced discrimination. But sometimes 
homosexuals faced “two-tier discrimination”, one for their STIs and other for their 
sexuality. Piles and bleeding are common afflictions. Cures for warts, gonorrhea and 
other sexually transmitted diseases indicated that they are vulnerable group. 

It is observed that the homosexuals have diversified the idea about safer sex and 
they apply the procedure of “safer sex” according to their own conception. But those who 
are in sexual rights activism or related to any support network generally are more 
conscious about the safer sex behaviour and practice sex according to scientifically 
prescribed norms. 

As a “sexually marginalised group” many of the homosexuals faced a lot of 
mental pressure, which later evolve as a problem. It comes either from their side, e.g. 
health problems or from the society. Sometimes they commit suicide due to their 
problems. It is found from the study that one respondent, suffering from HIV, committed 
suicide during the study due to discrimination by medical professionals. It is also found 


that suicide takes place in case of break-up of same-sex romance and mental depression. 
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In Durkheimian sense, Rofes argues that suicide is a social phenomenon. He cites socia! 
oppression as a cause of homosexual suicide. This oppression, he argues, also inhabits the 
study of the mental problems (1983: 1-6). Thus the mental state of condition before 
suicide is not negligible. It is a social phenomenon with psychological texture. Among 30 
respondents around 20 per cent faced the problem of mental depression. But more or less 
all respondents still face mental pressures due to their sexuality. Harassment, sexual 
abuse, emotional and social alienation, psychological trauma become the everyday lived 
reality of many homosexuals. These are the main causes that bring them to the cruising 
spots. They come to cruising spot for mental relaxation. 

Male homosexuals face a number of other problems from a number of sources. 
Harassment at occupational place is also common for many who are effeminate in nature. 
In our society, gender roles are traditionally divided into strictly feminine and masculine 
roles. The socialisation of masculinity in our society begins as early as the first stages of 
infancy. An effeminate male subconsciously behaves like female which have traditionally 
been viewed more negatively (Witt, 1997: 253-257). Family members, kinsmen, 
neighbours, colleagues, friends and peer groups are generally harassed male 
homosexuals. It is observed that even the police persons are reluctant to protect them 
because lack of social consciousness about homosexuality. Further there is no rights 
based law for them. From the school level many of them face harassment due to their 
effeminate behaviour. At that time, they had no clear conception about homosexuality or 
same-sex preference. Even they could not understand why friends and peer group 
members behaved roughly. But levels of harassment are not same for all because of 
different backgrounds. Some male homosexuals are lucky because their families, 
kinsmen and neighbours accept their alternative orientation. But others are not so lucky. 
Some are lucky because their colleagues and heterosexual friends are very supportive, but” 
some are not. One of the respondents, a computer engineer, changed his job due to the 
harassment of his colleagues at work place. In work place there were two other 
respondents who changed their job due to the harassment by their colleagues. Sometimes 
police persons also harass them at cruising spot to take bribe or when they go police 


station to launch complain. 
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CONCLUSION . 

In this paper, the author has attempted to look at some aspects of marginalisation of male 
homosexuals and their adaptation and adjustment with antagonistic social environment. It 
may be concluded from the above discussion that the marginal sexuality issue in Kolkata 
is a result of a set of complex factors. These factors vary from one person to another. But 
the lack of consciousness among many sections of the societies plays a significant role. 
Lack of consciousness of male homosexuals about their health, rights etc. create many 
problems. Similarly, lack of sensitisation of heterosexuals about homosexual people 
violet the principle of equal citizenship. This result is causing harassment, mental 
pressure, tension in relationship, etc. However, viewing sociologically there is a wide 
scope for doing research in numerous aspects that male homosexuals are facing in the 
contemporary society, especially in metropolitan Kolkata. The present paper throws light 


only on few aspects that confront the homosexuals. 


Notes 
” The suffix “phobia” is derived from the Greek word "phobos". In English, it means 
either fear or loathing. "Homophobia" has a variety of meanings, including: hatred of 


homosexuality, hatred of homosexuals, fear of gays and lesbians, a desire to discriminate 


against homosexuals and an attempt to discriminate against homosexuals. 


™ Bricoleut is a French word, meaning "to tinker" or "to fiddle". This word is equivalent 
to English phrase "do-it-yourself". A person who engages in bricolage is a bricoleur. A 
bricoleur is a person who creates things from scratch, is creative and resourceful: a 
person who collects information and things and then puts them together in a way that 
they were not originally designed to do. In sociology, bricolage is used to mean the 
processes by which people obtain objects from across social divisions to generate new 


socio-cultural identities. In particular, it is a trait of subcultures. 
\ 


*"* Section 377 of Indian Penal Code — “Unnatural Offences: Whoever voluntarily has 


carnal intercourse against the order of nature with any man, woman or animal, shall be 
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punished with imprisonment for life, or imprisonment of either description for a term 


which may extend to 10 years, and shall also be liable to fine.” 


Explanation: “Penetration is sufficient to constitute carnal intercourse necessary of the 


offence described in this section.” 


meee 
Heteronarrativity examines how the body and subject are made up within the 


heteronormative through the structure of narrative. This is perceived reinforcement of 
certain beliefs by many social institutions and social policies. These beliefs include the 
belief that human beings fall into two distinct and complementary categories, male and 
female; that sexual and marital relationships are normal only when between people of 
different sexes; and that each sex has certain natural roles in life. Thus, physical sex, 
gender identity, and gender roles should in any given person align to either all-male or 
all-female norms, and heterosexuality is considered to be the only normal sexual 
orientation. 
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+7 


Book Review 


Vimala Ramachandran eds. Gender and Social Equity in Primary Education: 
Hierarchies of Access (SAGE Publications, New Delhi, 2004)|pp.381, Price: Rs. 390 
(pbk), ISBN 0-7619-3248-8 
This book is an outcome of the evaluation of gender and equity assessment of District 
Primary Education Programme (DPEP).-It provides an insightful understanding of ground 
reality of basic primary education in India. With the use of secondary research and micro 
studies, this research work attempts to locate the out-of-schogl children, explore the 
subtle hierarchy of access in education and the growing newer forms of segregation based 
on class, caste and gender. It evaluates DPEP’s success in realizing equity objective in 
enrolment, retention, completion and also eliminating gender, caste and class disparities. 

DPEP was initiated in 1994 to achieve universal primary education. The issue of gender 
and social equity was incorporated within it. With the objective to reduce gender and 
social disparities in respect to enrolment, retention, access and| learning achievements, 
DPEP was operational in 18 states and 271 districts in 2001. This study undertook desk 
research and micro studies for a period of six-and-a-half months in 2001. The whole 
research report is divided into two sections. Section-I contains desk research and 
comprises six chapters. In Chapter-1, Vimala Ramachandran introduces readers with the 
rationale and methodology of the study. Leela Visaria and Vimala Ramachandran makes 
a survey of data generated by DPEP, Indian Census, National Family Health Surveys, 
National Sample Survey and National Council of Educational Research and Training in 
Chapter-2. Despite the fact that a substantial growth in the spread/of literacy took place in 
the last decade , drop-out rate of girls, SCs and STs both in rural and urban areas is still 
high. Hence gender and social equity is yet to be achieved by DPEP. Even though the 
challenge for DPEP is to reach to the ‘hardest-to-reach’ deprived group, but there is 
persistence of ‘hierarchy of access’. In Chapter-3, the author discusses the correlation 
between access in education and other household characteristics like income, caste, 
occupation and educational level of parents. Hierarchies of access is clearly evident when 
children from different socio-economic background attend different types of school like 
private unaided, private aided, government primary schools, Education Guarantee 


Scheme (EGS) and Alternative School (AS). Chapter-4 points out the limitations and 
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inadequacy of District Information System for Education (DISE) and Educational 
Management information System (EMIS) in comprehensively assessing and monitoring 
the gender and equity issues on the basis of available DPEP data. Most research reports 
neither focus on internal working of the system nor on whether the strategies adopted for 
DPEP has been implemented. Avik Ghosh, in Chapter-5, makes serious observation 
regarding the efficiency and problems of EGS and AS and suggests some measures for 
strengthening DPEP in the fulfilment of Universal Elementary Education (UEE). In 
Chapter-6, Vandana Madan, discusses the issues like ‘hierarchy of dissemination’ in 
imparting education, ‘hierarchy of aspirations’ among pupils and the need for educator 
sensitization. 

Since the macro- data inadequately disclose context- specific situation, six qualitative 
micro studies were conducted for an in-depth understanding of differential impact and 
intangible dimensions of DPEP initiatives among different groups of rural people. 
Section-I comprises the micro studies conducted in one panchayat in each of the six 
states of Andhra Pradesh, Karnataka, Tamil Nadu, Madhya Pradesh, Chattisgarh and 
Haryana. Aarti Saihjee in her study of Betul district in Madhya Pradesh necessitates 
community sensitization for democratization of education. Vidya Das studied Surguja 
district in Chattisgarh. She found that instead of eliminating social inequality, it is 
actually being pronounced with the emerging newer dimensions of segregation. The 
micro- study of Hisar district in Haryana by Vandana Mahajan considers the lack of 
regulatory mechanisms as responsible for the perpetuation of social and gender 
inequities. Vani Periodi’s study of Kolar district in Karnataka found hierarchy of access 
in education. Private and public schools create division between haves and have-nots and 
reinforce inequities based on.caste, class and gender. Kameshwari Jandhywala 
problematizes the popular perception of good quality education and insensitivity of 
teachers regarding children with special needs in her study of Warangal district in Andhra 
Pradesh. She prescribes proactive community participation for success, of DPEP. In the 
study of Cuddalore district in Tamil Nadu, Aruna Rathnam points out that although 
schooling is viewed as social equalizer in reality systematic inequities persist in the local 


corttext on the basis of caste, class and gender. 
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This book problematizes both the pedagogy and structure of primary education in India, 

but remains silent regarding the content of texts. The study has been conducted in a 

~ historical fashion with a critical approach to colonial education. However, it provides 
insightful understanding of DPEP and other basic education programmes, presents the 
~ ground realities and suggests strategies to be adopted. It is a must read for those who 


have inclination or work on primary education in India. 


Debapriya Chakraborty, University Research Fellow, Department of Sociology, 
University of Calcutta. 
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Book Review 
Techno Feminism by Judy Wajcman (Polity Press, 2004, pp. i-viii+-148). 


Techno Feminism is a sequel to Judy Wajcman’s already established work 
Feminism Confronts Technology, published in 1991. That text provided a detailed 
review of feminist literature in the area of Domestic Technology, New Reproductive 
Technology and Technologies of the Built Environment. The author tried to provide a 
detailed analysis of feminist scholarship in the above areas thereby justifying the 
different ways in which artifacts are shaped by gender relations. Techno Feminism, 
according to Wajcman herself, is a “continuation of the same project’. (pvii). But this 
time she has shifted her attention to technologies of the cyberspace and biomedical 
technologies. 


In the introductory chapter Wajcman provides an overview of how feminism 
in its many forms has analyzed the impact of technology on women’s lives. This 
impact has ranged from technophobia as with radical ecofeminists to technophilia as 
with present day cyberfeminists. But Wajcman’s position is that of a technofeminist 
who neither embraces technology nor rejects it altogether. This approach has come a 
long way from discussing the impact of technology on women’s lives. Instead it 
considers how technology and gender relations are constitutive of each other. 
Technology to Wajceman is both a source and consequence of gender relations and has 
its roots in social networks. 


In the first chapter on ‘Male Designs On Technology’ Wajcman uses a 
historical perspective to provide a review of liberal and radical feminist literature on 
patriarchal nature of technology. She shows that technological change has always 
been a subject matter of social theory. But she laments the fact that though Giddens 
and Castells are optimistic about a digital future, none of them pay attention to what 
would be the nature of gender relations in such a future. Thus the main task of 
addressing this lacuna has been the responsibility of feminists. It has been the 
contribution of second wave feminism to develop a gender perspective on technology. 
The liberal feminists have emphasized the issue of unequal access to technology by 
women. Radical feminists have analyzed the gendered nature of technology itself and 
Socialist feminists have considered the relation between technology and women’s 
paid and unpaid work. The variety of feminist theories on technology is well attested 
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by an attractive discussion of the works of some greai names like Shulamith 
Firestone, Cynthia Cockburn and Ruth Schwartz Cowan. But to Wajcman little 
attention has been paid to women’s agency in these works. 


The first task in the path of embracing a technofeminist approach is to 
seriously consider the role of women’s agency in the process of technological change. 
Technofeminism provides enough scope for any fruitful exchange between feminism, 
social shaping and constructivist theories of technology. The nature of this exchange 
provides the subject matter of the second chapter named ‘Technoscience 
Reconfigured’. By referring to stalwarts like Bruno Latour and his famous concept of 
actor-network, Wajcman tries to show that technology and society are mutually 
constitutive. Sociology of technology has - shown that evolution of technology is a 
contingent process operating in a heterogeneous network of social and technological 
relations. The technofeminist contribution to this established understanding is that 
social relations, which shape the design and use of technology, embody the relations 
of gender inequality. This is by far one of the major contributions of technofeminism. 
It convinces the reader that success of a technology is a result not only of powerful 
political interests but also of gender interests. Since gender relations are not static, 
sociotechnical networks too are not static but relational. The relational nature of 
_ networks has opened up new spaces for women who can act as agents in transforming 
their social situations. 


To what extent can women transform their reality? What role does new 
technologies of cyberspace play in opening new frontiers for women? Such questions 
are subject to intense scrutiny in the third chapter named ‘Virtual Gender’. Wajcman 
is very critical of the view that the Internet can transform the conventional gender 
roles. She is not in consonance with postmodern version of cyberfeminism, which 
celebrates the potential for people to express multiple selves on the Internet. She 
analyzes the works of Sadie Plant and Sherry Turkle saying that they too have 
overemphasized the role of cyberspace in liberating women. Cyberfeminism to 
Wajcman is radically essentialist because it celebrates the difference between genders 
and operates with a notion of what is masculine and what is feminine, as gender ` 
performance is a major part of activity in the cyberspace. There is thus no need to 
eulogize the role of cyberspace in challenging the existing categories of gender. 
Cyberfeminists are too ambitious of the emancipatory potential of cyberspace. Their 
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utopian vision has nothing to do with descriptive studies, and to Wajcman 
emancipation cannot be achieved just by taking the role of multiple selves fleeing. 
from bodily experience. 


-As with digital.. technologies of the cyberspace so with biomedical 
technologies, the scientific advancement hardly ensures a desired outcome. In fact 
Wajcman wonders whether the cyborg figure can really symbolize women’s freedom 
from biological sex difference. This query becomes the central subject matter of the 
fourth chapter named ‘Cyborg Solution’. Wajcman tries to answer this query by 
discussing the central thesis by Donna Haraway. Haraway’s cyborg figure has 
provided new direction to feminist imagination for transcending all binaries in the 
form of nature and culture or feminine and masculine. No doubt Haraway provides 
the best counter measure to feminist technophobia. But at the same time the notion of 
cyborg (a site where biotechnology and genetic engineering converge), which 
Haraway provides as a representative of a post gender world, has not been properly 
interpreted by feminists. It is not clear whether every person who has artificial limb or 
a pacemaker is a cyborg. According to Wajcman, the notion of cyborg requires 
further clarification among feminists, and to begin with this process of clarification, 
Wajcman emphatically shows how Haraway uses the fruits of technoscience to 
liberate women within the realm of technoscience. Alas! whereas Haraway celebrates 
the hybrid postmodern identity of cyborg, cyberfeminists have used the symbol of a 
cyborg as an essentially female being and that is how cyborg image has been globally 
represented through science fiction, media and popular films. This,to Wajcman, needs 
rectification, which can be provided only by technofeminism. 


Technofemiminist approach, according to Wajcman, can combine the insights 
of both cyborg feminism and constructivist theories of technology. This is a coherent 
approach, which teaches us to engage with technoscience even while being its critic. 
In fact, in the fifth and concluding chapter named ‘Metaphor and Materiality’ 
Wajcman clarifies how technofeminists using their postmodern perspective of 
multiple identities can actually negotiate with sociotechnical networks and participate 
in micro politics of activism to reshape the networks of technology. Virtuality of 
Technologies is always rooted in material reality of lived experience of women. So 
society, technology and gender are interrelated and mutually shaping. Technology can 
never ensure outcomes desired by feminists until and unless feminist politics plays a 
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major role in technological design and use. This politics has not been able to totally 
demasculinate the world of technology because even today technology symbolizes 


male power. 


It is doubtless.that Judy Wajcman’s gripping style and lucid representation of 
the major issues in the area of feminist theory of postmodernism and sociology of 
technology makes it an essential text for students and researchers in sociology, 
women’s studies as well as technology studies. Some of the most compelling debates 
have been fruitfully represented with ease. It requires unparalleled intellectual 
capacity to evaluate the contributions of stalwarts like Haraway, Plant, Giddens, 
Latour, Castells and Beck in a single work and Wajcman has accomplished this task 
effortlessly. Her emphatic unequivocal and well- knit style is bound to convince the 
reader that it is feminist politics alone that can ensure an empowering digitally 
connected future for women. That is the essence of Techno Feminism. 


Debasraba Chattopadhyay, Lecturer, Department of Sociology, Dr. B.R. 
Ambedkar College, P.S. Kultali, South 24 Parganas, West Bengal 


Book Review 
April Pattavina (ed): Information Technology and the Criminal Justice System. 
California: Sage Publications, 2005, x +293pp. ISBN 0-7619-3018-3. 


In this book April Pattavina treads on a less frequented path by trying to gauge the 
impact of Information Technology (IT) on the Criminal Justice System. The editor 
synthesizes the technical, analytic, legal and organizational issues related to how IT 
operates within the criminal justice system. The articles by Pattavina, Manning and Wall 
are an extra bonus to professionals in this field for bringing to light new dimensions to 
the study. They successfully encapsulate manifold ways by which the Criminal Justice 
System can utilize IT. Contrarily the sincere efforts of the editor lose out in some of the 
accounts where the authors are confined to specific IT based systems and fail to provide 
objectivity to their study. As Manning has rightfully remarked “technology has a material 
space, instrumental purposes, logic of production and a playful and imaginative 
dimension. Each of these varies when organizations change.” Subjective analysis of how 
certain systems work under particular preconditions hinders a generalized approach to the 
concerned field. 

The book under review is a collection of twelve essays presented in five sections 
aspiring to answer certain persistent queries like a) whether IT has brought any alteration 
in how we scan criminal behavior b) in what way can IT monitor criminal behavior c) the 
manner in which criminal justice agencies have customized to the use of IT and lastly d) 
the prospects of IT in criminal justice system. 

The introductory section includes articles, which attempts to bring forth the 
“current trends in the application of IT in criminal justice system. Dunworth’s account 
lacks specificity as it presents a historical overview of IT in law enforcement based on 
government policies and actions. Although Dunworth has outlined some of the IT 
popularly used in law enforcement and their benefits and risks, the anecdotes lack 
empirical findings. This crisis has been much taken into consideration in the account by 
Davis and Jackson in the article "Acquiring, Implementing and Evaluating Information 
Technology”. However a theoretical dimension would have further enriched the study 


and made the findings more accountable. 
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- The following section addresses the role of Internet in the Criminal Justice System. 
Griffith analyses the various ways in which Internet has changed information 
management by the criminal justice agencies but the role of community policing in this 
regard requires greater elaboration. Wall's article titled "The Internet as a Conduit for 
Criminal Activity" acts as an eye opener for readers as he highlights the growing 
importance of cyber crimes to the criminal justice agencies and how the Internet can be a 
valid tool to enable policing agencies to police cyber crimes. 

The article, which deserves special mention in the section on the possible 
application of information technology in the reporting and analysis of crime, is that of 
April Pattavina titled "Geographic Information Systems and Crime Mapping in Criminal 
Justice Agencies”. It brings to light a new dimension in the analysis of crime through the 
GJS. Although the author has pertained to a relevant technology in crime mapping it 
would have been greatly appreciated if other crimes related to geographical context like 
motor theft or traffic violations or victimless crimes like drug addiction would have been 
addressed. 

Moreover in the successive section, in a highly enlightening account Peter K. 
Manning examines policing-as-an organization and with the help of a case study focuses 
on the potentials of IT for transforming the police organization. Manning has successfully 
elaborated how Information Technology has made the internal and external environment 
of the police more complex thereby also pointing out the special Information 

= T oopis that have or can find a special place in police work. He also regrets that the 
-application of IT to ensure enhanced problem solving by the police organizations is an 
issue that is scarcely addressed in the modern democratic societies. 

In the final section Byrne and Buzawa describes the opportunities and potential 
risks of the IT revolution in the criminal justice system. A detailed account is presented 
on how the IT can serve the different agencies of the Criminal Justice System to fulfill 
their purpose successfully. He also points out the need for an IT based criminal justice 
curriculum to ensure the development of an aptitude to deal with such technologies. It 
would have been appreciated if the potential uses of ICTs in Criminal Justice System in 


developing nations would also have been addressed in this section. 
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The editor of the book must be complimented for making a generous endeavor to 
fill the void in relevant literature on IT in law enforcement. The attempt of the authors to 
help us understand how we can turn criminal] justice information to knowledge does not 
go in vain. Some specific systems like National Incident-Based Reporting System 
(NIBRS), HATS (integrated consent driven, automated management information), which 
are based on IT, have been addressed and their specific functions discussed. This can 
make readers acquainted about the diverse applications of Information Technologies in 
law enforcement. However it would have been highly fulfilling if some of the police 
technologies based on IT, which can detect environmental crimes, traffic violations and 
economic offences like bank fraud, credit card abuse etc.were handled. Again the relation 
of information technology with such recent philosophy as restorative justice, if analyzed 
would have been appreciated. Last but not the least the accounts which are specific to 
cases confined to United States lack intensity and generalized empirical support. 
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